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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION, 


ere ED 


It was stated in the Preface to the original edition of 
the Student’s Latin Grammar that it was intended to supply 
a twofold want. 1. It was designed to occupy an inter- 
mediate position between elaborate works such as those 
of Zumpt and Madvig, and treatises of a purely elementary 
nature; thus serving as a Manual of convenient size, and 
easy of reference for the class room, and at the same time 
containing, as far as possible, everything really needful 
for the Student. 2. In the second place, the Work was 
designed to introduce the Student to some of the linguistic 
discoveries of modern philologists; and more especially 
to make him acquainted with the laws which regulate 
the changes of the letters, and the formation of the Cases 
and Tenses, upon which subjects so much light has been 
thrown by the study of Comparative Grammar. 


In the present edition, all the leading features of the 
original work have been preserved, and the arrangement 
of matter has been in the main adhered to; while at the 
same time great pains have been taken to supplement 
deficiencies and to render the book more thoroughly 
serviceable to those for whose use it is designed. In 
consequence of these additions, the present edition has 
been increased by about fifty pages. 
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The improvements introduced are chiefly the follow- 
ing :— 


1. The Accidence has been treated more fully and critically. 
—In this part of the work Neue’s invaluable Thesaurus 
[Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, Berlin, 2nd edition} 
has been constantly consulted. Also the chapter on the 
Formation of Cases (Part IV.) has been re-cast, and 
supplemented by a special chapter on Pronominal In- 
flexions (Chapter LXXI.). Besides Corssen, on whose 
researches this part of the work was originally based, 
special acknowledgment is due to Wordsworth’s “ Frag- 
menis and Specimens of Early Latin, with Introduction” 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press). 

The chapter on the Gender of Nouns of the Third 
Declension (pp. 30-35) has been carefully re-studied. 
Some minor aids to memory in this department will, it 
is hoped, be found of service: especially the use of 
characteristic Adjectives with particular Nouns (as, 
‘‘mons sacer,” “lucidus ordo”), which the student may 
easily carry further for himself; and the arrangement 
of certain lists of words in such ways as to impress the 
memory either through the eye or by the principle of 
association. (See especially Masculines in “is,” p. 32, 
which are arranged on the linking plan suggested by the 
ingenious Dr. Pick: fire—fire-brand; fire-brand-—bellows; 
bellows—bread ; bread—fish ; etc.) 


2. The Syntax has been worked out with greater nicety of — 
detail.— While the chief aim has been, as before, to 
illustrate clearly the leading principles of the Latin 
language, fuller treatment has been accorded to peculiar 
points of usage and idiom; such as the special concords 
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of the Predicate and Relative (§§ 220, 222, 229); the 
construction of Verbs compounded with Prepositions 
(§§ 238, 239, 246; 292; 646); the extent of the use of 
the “epistolary” style (§ 398, Obs.); the discrimination 
of the Passive forms with “sum” and “fui,” “eram” 
and “fueram,” etc. (§ 401); the use of the Imperfect 
Subjunctive in wishes referring to the past (§ 446), where 
the Greek language employs a Past Indicative; of the 
Present or Past Tenses Subjunctive in Indirect Speech 
(§ 473). On these and similar points it is hoped that 
the information furnished will be found adequate to the 
purposes of tke careful student, even if not in all cases 
sufficient for the advanced scholar. Special acknowledg- 
ment should here be made to Driger’s “ Historical Syntax 
of the Latin Language” (Leipzig: Teubner); a work the 
fulness and accuracy of which will be attested by all 
who have had occasion frequently to consult it. 


3. With certain obvious exceptions, which sufficiently 
explain themselves, every citation from a Latin author has 
been carefully verified, and tts precise place recorded, — 
Many additional and important examples have also been 
added. In the cases cf Cicero and Pliny, the number 
following the name of the particular speech, or number 
of “book,” is that of the section, not of the chapter. 
Those who are in the habit of looking up references 
will appreciate the economy of time secured by this 
plan. 


4. The sections dealing with etymological and philological 
matter have been enlarged.—In this department, and indeed 
throughout the work, special acknowledgment is due to 
Dr. J. K. Ingram, Fellow and Librarian of Trinity 
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College, Dublin, who kindly undertook to read the 
proofs, and while doing so from time to time offered 
many valuable suggestions. 


The present edition has been prepared entirely by 
Mr. Hall, subject only to the editorial superintendence 
of Dr. William Smith. 

W. 5S. 
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THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


PART I.—ACCIDENCE 


CHAPTER I.—THE ALPHABET. 


§ 1. The Latin Language was the language of the 
people of Latium, of which Rome was the chief city. The 
conquests of the Romans caused it to spread over the rest 
of Italy and the greater part of Western continental 
Europe. The Latm Language is no longer spoken; but 
the ltalian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, 
together with those of part of Roumania and of the 
Grisons in Switzerland, are mainly derived from it. 

§ 2. The Latin Alphabet was derived from the Phoeni- 
cian, through the Greek. As now accepted, it consists 
of 25 letters, divided into Vowels and Consonants, being 
the same as the English without W. 


Obs. 1. Cicero says (de Nat. Deo. ii. 37, 93) the alphabet contained 
21 letters, which must have been a, }, c, d, e, f, g, h, t, ky I, m,n, 
0, Py Jy 1, 8, t, &, 2, Without j, v, y, 2 That 2 was the last letter 
of the alphabet in the time of Augustus, may be inferred from 
Suetonius (Aug. 88). 

Obs. 2. The forms of the letters 7 and v are of comparatively modern 
origin; ¢ originally represented both the vowel s and the semi- 
vowel j (probably pronounced y), and « the vowel u and the semi- 
vowel v. Thus jugum, yoke, was written iugum; and vox, toice, 
was written uox. 

Obs. 3. The letters y and z occur only in words borrowed from the 
Greek. (For a fuller discussion of the several letters of the 
Alphabet, see Part 1V.) 


§ 3. Classification of Vowels.—The Vowels are 4, 6, i, 0, 
u, (y], of which a (as in fa-ther) is the simplest and most 
elementary. ¢€, i may be called lingual vowels, because 
the tongue is brought into play in articulating them— 
that is, in modifying the stream of vocal sound which 
issues from the larynx. The sound of e is ‘lighter,’ that 
is, less full and broad than that of a, and that of i lighter 
than that of e. 0, u may be called labial vowels, the lips 
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being chiefly used in articulating them. The sound of 0 
is lighter than that of a, and that of u than that of o. 
We thus obtain two series of vowel sounds, each starting 
from the fundamental sound a: viz.— 
a<° } 
0 au 


Obs. Hence in word-formation, a often passes into ¢ or 4; as cdp-io, 
ac-cip-io, ac-cep-tum; but e, ¢ do not pass into a. Similarly o 
(which may sometimes be traced back to an original a) often passes 
into wu: see p. 12, Obs. 1. 


§ 4. Classification of Consonants.—(i) Consonants are 
classified according to the organ chiefly used in articulating 
them: e.g. labials or lip-consonants; gutturals or throat- 
consonants; denials or teeth-consonants; etc. For some, 
the modifying action of two organs is necessary. Thus 
_™M is articulated by the combined action of lips and nose, 

and may therefore be described as a nasal-labial. Similar] 
Nn is a nasal-dental ; and the sound of n(g) a aasal gaharal: 
thus uncus, hooked, is pronounced ung-cus. 1, r are mainly 
articulated by means of the tongue, and may be called 
linguals. 

(ii) Mutes, Spirants.—A gain, some Consonants are capable 
only of a momentary sound, and cannot be articulated at 
all without a vowel, as, p, b. Such Consonants are called 
Mutes. Others have a continuous sound, and are capable 
of being articulated more or less perfectly without a vowel, 
as, f, v. These are called Spiranis. 

(iii) Consonants are further classified as hard (also, 
‘sharp’ or ‘thin’: Lat. tenues]| and soft nen ‘flat’ or 
‘medial’: Lat. mediae]. Thus p, k, t are hard or sharp, 
and b, g, d soft or flat. 


CLASSIFIED TABLE OF CoNSONANTS. 


Mutes. Spirants. — 
Hard. Soft. Hard. Soft. 
- Labials. Pp b f v 
Nasal-Labial ‘im ’ 
Gutturals. c(ik)q g h{ch]) — 
Nasal-Guttural n(g) 
Dentals. t a [th] 
Nasal-Dental aa 
Lingual-Dental 8 {x} 


Linguals. lr 


§ 6. THE ALPHABET. 3 


Obs. 1. K went gradually out of use, and was retained only before a 
at the beginning of a few words: as, Kalendae, the Kalends. 
Originally the same character represented the sounds of C and G. 
(See Part IV.) In proper names G. (C.) stands for Gaius (Caius) 
and Gn. (Cn. ) for Gnaeus (Cnaeus). 

Obs. 2. Q is used only in the combination of gu followed by a vowel : 
as séquor, J follow; quis, who? 

Obs. 3. The Nasals are hard (sharp) only when immediately con- 
nected with a hard Mute: e.g. temp-lum, cant-o. 

Obs. 4. The aspirated consonants ph, ch, th, occur only in isolated 
Latin words: as, trium-phus, Grac-chus, Otho. Cicero (Orat. 
48, 160) says that these aspirated consonants were not used in old 
Latin. 

Obs. 5. The guttural force of A is traceable in such words as vého, 
vectum; traho, tractum; hiems (Gk. xemu-dy), etc. 


moos, Certain Consonants are further classified as Liquids 
Sibilanis. 

The Liquids are 1, m, 0, ¥. 

The Sibilants are 8, X, Z. 


X is compounded of cs or gs: as, dux=ducs, leader ; 
rex = regs, king. 

Obs. X is a compound letter, representing both the guttural and 
sibilant sounds united: but the sibilant sound preponderated. 

§ 5. Diphthongs,—T hese arose from the rapid articulation 
of two vowels in succession, without a consonant to part 
them. Those of common occurrence in Latin are ae (#), 
oe (@), au. Besides these, ei, eu, wi, occur in isolated 
words. 


§ 6. Pronunciation—The ancient pronunciation of Latin 
is lost; but the following table represents approximately 
the mode in which the different letters were sounded, so 
far as it can be determined :— 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


Latin & = English a in father. 
4= » first ain away, never as in fate. 
. or @ in villa. 
‘ 6 = ms ai in pain. Never as in seen. 
' ae = es at in pain. 
s 00 = “ uncertain : akin to the sound of u. 
is 6 = a ein ae 
a i= 55 4 in machine. \ nee 
: te iin pity. never as in fine 
a 6 = i o in glory. 
es 6 = ‘- o in top. 
7 i= 6 « in rule. 
6 i= « in full or oo in book. 
i y= Ss probably I’rench u or German i. 
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VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS—continued. 


Latin au = English ow in power. 
‘= Latin 6 followed quickly by Latin i (differ- 
bd a 39 


ing little from ai in platn). 
» w= Latin 6 followed quickly by Latin & (as in 
modern Italian). 
vu = 5 perhaps as long I. 
OONSONANTS. 
Latin 6,ch = English k. 
» §& = » ginget. 
99 8 = 9 810 81n. 
» = »  € in tin, never sh, as in nation. 
» d = ” yim rd. . 
- = {Prope intermediate between v and w, 
" = ” similar to w in modern German. 


$e = eS z, or perhaps j or dz. 

Latin s between two vowels=(sometimes) English in rose, e.g. ‘ rosa.’ 

Obs. For some centuries past, Latin has been pronounced in this 

country according to the analogy of our own language; and this 

usage still largely prevails: e.g. véni, old Latin pronunciation 

vay-nee; traditional English pronunciation, vee-ny; miatri, old 

Lat. pron. mah-tree; traditional English pronunciation, may-try ; 

cingéré, old Lat. pron. kinghere ; traditional English pronunciation, 
sinjere. 

§ 7. Syllables, Quantity—A Syllable consists of one or 
more articulate sounds pronounced with one impulse of the 
voice, and having only one vowel or diphthong: as, mé-ter, 
men-sae. : 

A Vowel is said to be long when the voice dwells upon 
it in pronunciation: as, mé-la. A vowel is short when 
the voice passes over it without any pause: as, mé-la. In 
grammars and lexicons the long sound of a vowel is indi- 
cated by (~): as, ma-lum, apple: and the short sound by 
(~): as, ma-lum, evl. This characteristic of a vowel is 
called its Quantity. ; 

In some words the Quantity fluctuates between long and 
short: as, léciiples and léciples. Such vowels or syllables 
are called doubtful or common, and are sometimes marked 
thus (~). (In the present work such vowels are as a rule 
given without any mark of quantity.) 

The Quantity of a syllable does nut depend exclusively 
upon the vowel. If the vowel is naturally long, the 
syllable is of course long: as vi-vo, vi-xi, But a combina- 
tion of letters, consisting of a vowel naturally short 
followed by two or more consonants, is also considered as 
constituting a long syllable: thus, from roct fig- (¢o mould), 


§ 11. PARTS OF SPEECH. 5 


come fingo, fictus, fictilis, in all of which the first syllable 
is metrically long. The vowel is then said to be long ‘ by 
position.’ 

A vowel followed by a vowel in the next syllable is 
generally short: as, filius, a son, filia, a daughter, pier, a 
boy. (In the present work such vowels are as a rule 
unmarked.) 

Sometimes a vowel is long both by nature and by 
position: as, ménsa (from mét-ior); réstrum (from rédo). 
It should then, strictly, retain its long sound in pronuncia- 
tion, as mén-sa; but this rule is not commonly observed. 

Obs. When a vowel-naturally short is followed by a mute and either 
of the liquids 1, r, the quantity of the syllable is doubtful: e.g. 
tendbrae or tendbrae, darkness. 

§ 8. Accent.—In words of two syllables the accent is on 
the first syllable: as musa, a muse, délus, deceit. 

In words of three or more syllables the accent is on the 
penultimate, i.e. the last syllable but one, if this syllable 
is long: as, Romanus, a Roman; or on the antepenulti- 
mate, i.e. the last syllable but two, if the penultimate is 
short: as, déminus, a lord. 


Obs. The Accents are not written in Latin. 


CHAPTER IJ.—Parts oF SPEECH: INFLEXION. 


§ 9. There are eight parts of speech: Noun, Adjective, 
Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Inter- 
jection. | 

Obs. There are no ‘Articles’ in Latin: thus, dimus (house) may be 
translated either a house, or the house, according to the context. 


§ 10. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs are in- 
flected: that is, they undergo various changes of form, 
expressing modifications of meaning or relation. The in- 
flexion of Nouns, Adjectives and Pronouns to denote Case, 
Number, and Gender, is called Declension ; the inflexion of 
Verbs is called Conjugation. | 

The remaining parts of speech are uninflected. 


§ 11. Roots and Stems-—All words are traced back to 
certain earlier forms called roots; from which Nouns, 
Verbs and other words are formed by the addition of pre- 
fixes and suffixes, or by internal change. Thus the Latin 
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root frig- means break ; and from it are derived the Verb 
frang-ére, to break, with Perfect Tense frég-i; the Noun 
frig-or, a crash; the Adjective frig-ilis, liable to be broken, 
brittle; with such compounds as re-fring-ére, to break back ; 
ef-fring-ére, to break open; etc. 


§ 12. All words alike are traced back to Roots. Stems 
belong to inflected words only. The Stem of a Noun, 
Adjective, Pronoun, or Verb is that part to which the 
variable elements are attached. Thus in rex (=reg-s), 
king, rég-is, of a king, rég-um, of Ings, the stem is reég-; 
and in 4ma-ré, to love, 4ma-bam, I was loving, etc., the Stem 
is Ama-. See Chapter XXIX. 


CHapPTterR JII.—Novuns: DECLENSION. 


§ 13. Nouns are inflected to indicate Gender, Number 
and Case. 

Gender.—There are three Genders, Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. The Masculine comprises the names of males; 
the Feminine, of females. Thus rex, king, and pater, 
father, are Masculine; while régina, queen, and mater, 
mother, are Feminine. Nouns denoting objects without sex 
are called Neuter, i.e. neither Masculine nor Feminine. 

But while Nouns denoting males are invariably Mascu- 
line, and Nouns denoting females invariably Feminine, 
an immense number of Nouns denoting objects without 
sex are included among Masculines and Feminines. Thus 
ignis, fire, is Masculine; while aqua, water, is Feminine. 
The ground of classification here is in some cases mytho- 
logical or imaginative; but in most, that of termination. 
(See Gender Rules, p. 30.) 


Nouns, which may be either Masculine or Feminine, are 
called Common ; as parens, @ parent. 


§ 14. Number.—There are two Numbers; Singular and 
Plural. 


Obs. Traces of a Dual are found in the Numeral Adjectives, duo, éto; 
ambo, both. 


§ 15, Cases.—Cases are the different forms which a Noun 
assumes to denote its varying relations to other words. 

There are six Cases in Latin: Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, Ablative. 


§ 16. THE DECLENSIONS. 7 


Obs. The greatest number of Cases found in any Indo-European 
language is eight. The Sanskrit language has eight Cases; being 
the same as the Latin with the addition of a Locative and an Instru- 
mental. Abundant traces of a Locative Case remain in Latin: as, 
ddmi, af home; riri, in the country; Cdrinthi, at Corinth. (See 
also §§ 17, 18, Observations on the Cases.) The function of an In- 
strumental Case is discharged by the Ablative. (Concerning the 
suffixes of the cases, see Part IV.) 


§ 16. Declensions.—Nouns are arranged in Declensions, 
according to the ways in which their Cases are formed. 
‘There are Five Declensions. 

(i) The First Declension consists of Nouns whose Stems 
end ina; forming the Genitive Singular in ae, and the 
Genitive Plural in -arum: as, mens-a, table, mens-ae, mens- 
arum (stem: mensa-). 

(ii) The Second Declension consists of Stems in 0 (passing 
into u); forming the Genitive Singular in i and the Geni- 
tive Plural in drum: as, avis (old form avis), grandfather, 
avi, iv-drum (stem: &vo-). 

(iii) The Third Declension comprises all consonantal 
Stems; together with those ini. The Genitive Singular 
is in is, and the Genitive Plural in um: as, rex (for 
reg-s), king, rég-is, rég-um (stem: rég-); navis, ship, nav-is, 
navi-um (stem: navi-). 

(iv) The Fourth Declension consists of stems in u; form- 
ing the Genitive Singular in -is, and the Genitive Plural 
in -iitum: as, gradis, step, grad-is, gridi-um (stem: 
gradu-). 

Obs. The Fourth Declension is simply a contracted form of the Third ; 
Gen. gradis = gradi-is. Two Nouns in wu are uncontracted, and 
are therefore classed with the Third: gri-s, gri-is, crane; si-s, 
sii-is, swine. See § 27. 

(v) The Fifth Declension consists of Stems in e; forming 
the Genitive Singular in ei, and the Genitive Plural in 
-6rum : as diés, day, di-éf, di-érum (stem: die-). 


Synoptic View of Declensions. 


1. Il. III. IV. v. 
Stem. a 0 consonant u e 
or 
i 
Gen. Sing. ae i 1s iis ei 
Gen. Plur, &-rum 6-rum -um t-um 6-rum 
{-um 


Obs. The Stems of Nouns can generally be ascertained by taking 
away the terminations um or rum of the Genitive Plural. 
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Cuapter IV.—First on A DECLENSION. | 


§ 17. The Nominative Singular of Nouns of the First 
Declension.is identical with the Stem, and ends in & All 
Nouns of this Declension are declined according to the 
following paradigm. 


Sing. Plur. 
ivom. mens-& a table mens-ae = tables. 
Gen. mens-ae of a table mens-érum of tables 
Dat. mens-ae to or for a table mens-Is _—to or for tables 
Acc. mens-am a table mens-is tables 


Voc. mens-& O table {table. | mens-ae O tables 
Abl. mens-& by, with, or froma | mens-Is by, with, or from tables. 


Obs. The meanings here assigned to the Genitive, Dative, and Ablative 
cases are the usual ones; but it must not be supposed that these 
cases can always be thus translated. 


Examples for Deoclension. 


ila wing porta gate agricéla farmer 
barba beard fémiIna woman nauta = sailor 
causa cawse silva a wood scriba, scribe 


Genper.—All Nouns of the First Declension are Feminine, 
except such as are shown by their meaning to be Masculine: as 
agricdla, nauta, scriba, and some proper names, as Sulla. There is no 
Neuter Noun belonging to either the First or the Fifth Declension. 


Obs. Names of rivers in @ are regularly Masculine (see § 41): as, 
Addiia, Bagréda, Girumna (where the Gk. forms are 4 ’Adovas, 6 
Baypddas, 6 Tapovvas); likewise Hadria, the Adriatic Sea (Gk. 6 
*Adplas). Albila, the ancient name of ths Ziber, and some others, 
occur both as Masculine and Feminine. [In some cases the Gender 
appears to be quite arbitrary. Ausonius, Idyll. 10, jfin., has 
Mosella first as Fem., and in the next line but one as Masc.: 
dominae Mosellae .... corniger Mosella.] 


Observations on the Cases. 


1. The old Genitive Singular ended in as. This ending is kept in 
familia, when compounded with pater, mater, filius or filia: as, 
paterfamilias, the father of a family; Gen. patris familias; Dat. 
patri fimiliads; Plur. patres familidrum or patres familias, etc. 
The later Genitive in ae is a contraction of an older form ai, found 
in the earlier writers, and sometimes in Virgil: as, a&quai, of 
water ; terrai, of the earth. The form as appears to have been 
originally a Locative ; and, in its later form (ae), it continued to be 
used as such in names of towns: as Romae, at Rome, and in the 
word militiae, at the wars. (See § 15, Obs.) The form ai is also 
found as a Dative in inscriptions. 


§ 18. FIRST DECLENSION. 9 


2. The Genitice Plural of some Nouns ends in wm instead of 
arum. (i) In compounds of cdlo and gigno: as caelicdslum from 
caelicdla, an inhabitant of heaven ; terrigénum from terrigéna, earth- 
born. (ii) In drachmum, amphérum, from drachma, amphira, 
when used with numerals. (iii) With Greek patronymics: as 
Aeneddum, from Aeneddés, a descendant of Aencas. (iv) In the 
names of certain tribes: as Lapithum (for Lapitharum) from Lapi- 
thae. 

3. The Dative and Ablative Plural of Nouns in fa sometimes have 
is instead of its: as taenis (Virg.) instead of taeniis, from taenia, a 
band, ribbon; gratis instead of gratiis from gratia, favour; used 
adverbially, without recompense or reward. 

4, The Dative and Abdlative Plural of the First Declension 
originally ended in abus: and this form is retained in certain 
words: e.g. déa, goddess, dedbus; filia, daughter, filidbus. These 
forms are used when it is necessary to distinguish such words from 
the corresponding Masculine Nouns of the Second Declension: e.g. 
filiis et filidbus, to sons and daughters ; deis et deabus, to o/s and 
goddesses. In the same way are occasionally found milabus, 
libertabus, etc. 

The fem. of duo, éwo, and ambo, both, is always dudbus, ambabus, 
in Dat. and Abl. Pl. 


DECLENSION OF GREEK Nouns. 


§ 18. Greek Nouns of the First Declension adopted into Latin 
(chiefly proper names) end in a, 4, &s, és. 

1. Those in a are declined as pure Latin words, except that they 
may take either m or 7 in the Accusative: as, Ossam or Ossan. 

2. Those in é (Feminine names and technical terms) have e in 
all Cases except the Genitive. Many of these are often perfectly 
Latinized: as, Hélén& (for Héléné), ae, etc. 

3. Masculines in @s and és drop the final s in Voc., and take 
(usually) 2 in Acc.; with Abl. in & and é respectively: see below. 

Some of these also are declined as pure Latin words: as, Apelli&, 
Philoctété (for Apellés, Philoctetés), etc. 

The Plural, rare except in patronymics, is like mensa: as, 
Aenéidae, Arum (contr. -um), etc. 


Synoptio View of Greek Nouns of First Declension. 


Ossa 
Electra 


hyperbélé 
Circé 


Ciroa 
Aenéas 
Pélidés 
geometrés 


OC Dt HI HC DI @i HD. 
$F Dt Ht Gt Ds @i Ge Hoe 
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Obs. No universal rules can be laid down for the Latinization of 
Greek Nouns. Of common Nouns in & some were perfectly natura 
lized: as, biblidthéc&, aula, misicd: others, especially in technical 
writing, retained the Greek inflexion: as, épitémd (better than 
épitdma), Spostrdphé, antistrdphd, etc. 

So, of Fem. proper Nouns in 8, some rarely appear in a Latin 
form: as, Agivé, Circd, Din&s, Dircd, Andrdém&ché (rarely, Agava, 
Circ&, etc.); while in others the Latin form is of equal authority 
with the Greek: as, Ataélant&, Hélénad, Andrdméda, etc. 

The same genera] remarks apply to Greek Nouns in as and es. 
Compare pdéta, Pers&, Scytha, prdpola, (all fully Latinized), with 
cémétés, planétés, Anchisés, Pélidés, etc. 


CHAPTER V.—SECOND OR Q DECLENSION. 


§ 19. The Nominative Singular of the Second Declension 
has the following endings :— 
1. ts (anciently 5s): chiefly Masculine. 
2. 6r (ir): all Masculine. 
8. um (anciently om): all Neuter. 


The Stems of all Nouns of the Second Declension end in 
o. The Nominative suffixes are s (Masc. and Fem.) and 
m (Neuter). 

I. Stems in 0 not preceded by r. 


ddémino ulmo 


démin-tis (m.) regn-um (n.) 
ddmin-I ulm regn-I 
démin-d regn-6 
démin-um regn-um 
démin-d regn-um 
ddmin-d regn-6 


regn-& 
regn-drum 
regn-Is 
regn-& 
regn-& 
regn-Is 


Obs. The Voc. in e is radically the same as the Stem, the ¢ being 
merely a euphonic shortening of the o of the Stem. 


§ 19, SECOND DECLENSION. 11 


II. Srems 1 Gro (iro). 


Stems in €ro generally drop the final us in the Nom. 
Sing. (Masc. and Fem.), and the final e in the Voe. Sing. ; 
the majority omit the e before ro in all cases except the 
Nom. and Voc. Sing. 


viro memb’é)ro 
man limb 


puér (m.) membr-um (n.) 
puér-I membr-I 
puér-d i membr-d 
puér-um i vir-um membr-um 
puér i vir membr-um 


puér-d i membr-3 


puér-f membr-a 
puér-érum istr-6 membr-drum 
puér-is i membr-is 
puér-ds i membr-& 
puér-I i membr-& 
puér-is i membr-is 


Obs. 1. Stems in 6ro appear to have originally ended in -érus in the 
Nom. Sing.: as, puérus. The Voc. puéré occurs in Plautus. Com- 
pare also Lat. &gér, with Gk. dypds. A few stems in éro retain the 
us in the Nom. Sing.: as niimériis, number; hiimériis, shoulder ; 
Utériis, womb ; janiperus (f.), juniper ; together with some Adjective- 
stems. 

Obs. 2. Vir and its compounds triumvir, décemvir, &c., and lévir, a 

‘ husband’s brother, a brother-in-law, are the only words with the 
stem ending in fro. 


GENDER OF Nouns IN us.—Nouns in us are Masculine, 
with the following exceptions :— 


Feminine: (a) Names of Trees, as, malus, apple-tree [but milus, 
@ mast or post, masc.}; pirus, pear-tree ; etc. 
(6) These Common Nouns: htimus, the ground; alvus, 
the bowels; cdlus [also 4 Decl.], a distaff’; vannus, 
@ winnowing-fan; with some Greek words: as, 
métthédus, method; carbisus, fine flax (plural ir- 
regular; carbiisa, orum, canvas, sails, Neut.). 
(c) Proper names of Towns : as, Corinthus, Corinth, etc. 
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2. Neuter: three Nouns: virus, poison; vulgus, the multitude 
(also Masc. Virg. Aen. ii. 99); péligus, the (wide) sea. 
Virus and vulgus have no plural; péligus, which is 
a Greek word (réAayos), has a Greek plural péligé in 
Lucretius (5, 35; 6, 619). With the exception of 
these three nouns, all neuters of the 2nd Declension 
have the Nom. and Acc, Sing. in um. 


Nott.—All Neuter Nouns have the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Cases alike in each number; and in the Pluial 
these Cases always end in &. 


Examples for Declension like ddminiis. 


lipus wolf. | annus year. |  hortus, garden. 
Examples for Declension like puér. 

edcer father-in-law. géner son-in-law. Liber Bacchus. 

vesper evening [irreg.: | &adulter adulterer. libéri (plu.) children. 


see § 53, 2] 


Notg.—The above are the only Nouns in er which preserve the 
e in all the cases. The Adjectives which preserve the e are 
given in § 56, Obs. 1. | 


Examples for Declension like mdgistér. 


tiger field. | cancer crab. fiber smith. 
Bper boar. caper he-goat. liber book. 


Examples for Declension like regnum. 


doénum_ = gift. | scitum shield. bellum war. 
tectum = roof. Vinum wine, templum temple. 


Observations on the Cases. 


Obs. 1. The o of the Stem was originally found in Nom. and Acc. 
Singular (instead of u): and Stems in vo and quo frequently re- 
tained the o after the Augustan period, in order to avoid the 
concurrence of the double u: as dvos, équos, aequom. To prevent 
this concurrence quos was sometimes written cus: as écus, anticus, 
for équus, antiquus, 

Obs. 2. The Genitive form in i was originally a Locative, and it 
continued to be so used in names of Towns: as, Corinthi, at 
Corinth ; and also with the words himi, on the ground; belli, at 
the wars; vespéri (vespdre), at evening. Comp. §§ 15, 17, Obs. 1. 
The original Genitive probably ended in -ius: comp. tnius, istius, 
&c., Gen. of iinus, iste, &c. 

Obs. 3. Nouns in ius and ium have, in the older Latin, a single ¢ in 
Gen. Sing.: as, Tulli, consili, impéri, ingdni. The earliest un- 
doubted authority for the form in ii is Propertius; but it appears 
to have been the usual form in writers of the Augustan age and 
subsequently. In Adjectives, the double ¢ was used: e.g. patrii 
sermonis (Lucr.). 


§ 20. SECOND DECLENSION. 13 


Obs. 4. The Vocative Singular of filius, a son, génius, a guardian 
deity, and of Proper Names in tus ends in i: as, fili, géni, Laeli, 
Tulli, etc. Other Nouns in tus appear to have kept the te uncon- 
tracted: as, fliivie, gladie. So likewise Adjectives, as, impie, Délie, 
S&turnie, etc. 

Obs. 5. The Genitive Plural of some words ends in um for orum 
(i) In words signifying money, weights, measures, and trades: as, 
nummum from nummus, @ piece of money ; sestertium from sester- 
tius, a sesterce, a silver coin (about 2d.); méddium from middius, a 
Roman corn-measure, a peck; fabrum, from faber, a smith. (ii) In 
the names of peoples: as Argivum. (iii) With many other words 
in poetry: as $quum or équom, from équus, a horse. (Virg. G. 2, 
542. 


Obs. 6. The Dative and ‘Ablative is of duo, two, ambo, both, is 
dud-bus, ambé-bus, Comp. § 17 


Deiis, God, a god, is declined thus. 
Nom. Deis Dei, Dii, or Di 
Gen. Dei Deodrum or Defim 
Dat. Deo Deis, Diis, or Dis 
Ace. Deum Deos 
Voe. Deis Dei, Dii, or Di 
Abl. Ded : Deis, D,is, or Dis 


The forms Dei (pl.) and Deis are rarely used. 


§ 20. DecLENSION oF GREEK Nouns. 


1, Greek Nouns of the Second Declension end in &s (os), 6s (ws), 
and 6n (ov). The Acc. Sing. is usually in én and 6n. Those in 6s 
and on are mostly names of places; as, Ephésds, I llidn; and they 
usually have also pure Latin forms; as, Ephésus, Ilium. Nouns 
: 6s have sometimes 6 for 7 in Gen, and 6 or Ona for 6n in Acc.: 
thus— 


Nom. Délds or Délis Andrigéos 

Gen. Déli_ Andrégéi or Andrdgéo 

Dat. Délo Andrégéo : 

Ace. Déldn or Délum .  Andrdgéon or Andrégéo, 
Andrégéons 

Voce. Délé Andrigéos 

Abl. Délo Andriégéo 


2. Greek Nouns in -pos usually follow the Latin declension in ér ; 
but the Greek forms are also found in some cases: 
Nom. Maeandér or Maeandros 
Gen. Maeandri or Maeandrii (ov) 
Dat. Maeandro 
Acc. Maeandrum or Maeandrin 
Voc. Maeandré or Maeandér 
Abl. Maeandro 


3. Greek Nouns in ews (monosyll. -evs) of the Third Declen- 
sion sometimes follow the Second Declension in Latin, but retaininz 
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er the Vocative in -ew. They are also found inflected as in 
reek ; 

Nom. Orphéiis or Orphéus 

Gen. Orphéi, Orphéi Orphéis 


Dat. Orphéo Orphéi, Orphi 
Ace. Orphéum Orphéa 
Voc. Orphéa Orphét 


Abl. Orphéo 


4, The Genitive Plural in some titles of books has the Greek 
ending on instead of the Latin orum: as, Gedrgicon libri, the buoks 
of the Georgics, 


CHAPTER VI.—TuHE THIRD OR CONSONANT AND J 
DECLENSION. 


§ 21. Nouns of the Third Declension are classified ac- 
cording to the final letters of their Stems: thus— 


A. Consonant Stems, or those ending in a Consonant. 
B. Vowel Stems, or those ending in the Vowel i. 


The following are the case-endings of this Declension. 
They appear most clearly in Consonant Stems; in I 
Stems, the final vowel of the Stem cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from the case-endings. 


CONSONANT STEMS. 


sornoending. Newt. is Neut. 
no ending ‘ 


i | i 

-em Neuf. no ending em, sometimesim Neut. 6 
same as Nom. same as Nom. 
6 rarely i 6 ort 


és Neu. fa 

Yum 

Tbis 

ésoris Neut. f3 
same as Nom. 


Ibis 


§ 22. THIRD DECLENSION. 15 


The Consonant Stems may be arranged according to the 
order of Mutes to which the final letter belongs (see § 4, 
No. 3): thus, 


1. Labial Stems in p, b, m: as, princép-, Arib-, hiém-. 

2. Guttural Stems in 6, g: as, diic-, lég-. 

3. Dental Stems in t, d: as, aetat-, péd-. 

4. Lingual and Sibilant Stems in I, r, s: as, constil-, pitér-, flde-. 
5. Nasal-Dental Stems in n: as, leon-, virgon-, flamén-. 


A. MASCULINE AND Feminine Noons. 


The Nominative-Suffix of Masculine and Feminine Nouns 
is 8, as in all Declensions except the First. The Nomina- 
tive of Lingual Stems and of Stems ending in the Sibilant 
8 is without suffix. 


Norz.—For Gender Rules of Third Declension, see Chap. VIII. 


§ 22. I.—Lasrat Stems. 
Mutes b, p, and nasal m. 


princep-s (c.) hiems* (/.) 
princip-is hiém-is 
princip-I hiém-I 
prineip-em hiém-em 
princeps hiem-s 
princip-é hiém-é 


princip-és hiém-és 
princip-um hidm-um 
prinoip-Ibus hidm-ibiis 
prinoip-és * hiém-és 
princip-és hiém-és 
princip-{biis hiém-{bis 


* Also written (less accurately) hiemps with p euphonic. 


Obs. When a Stem of more than one syllable has @ in the last syllable, 
preceded by a consonant, the & is changed into f before an additional 
syllable: as, Stem princép, Gen. princip-is; Stem jid&c, Gen. 
jadic-is; so also below, Stem milét. Gen. milit-is; Stem nomén, 
Gen. ndmin-is. 
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STEM 
ENGLISH 
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§ 23. II.—GutTtTuraAL Stems. 
Mutes ¢, g. 


lég 
law 


lex (f.) 
lég-is 
lég-i 
lég-em 
lex 
lég-6 


lég-6s 
lég-um 
lég-ibiis 
lég-6s 
lég-6s 


diio-Ibiis lég-ibiis 


§ 23. 


jidéc 
judge 


jidex (c.) 
jidic-is 
jidic-i 
jidic-em 
jidex 
jidic-é 


jiidic-és 
jidic-um 
jiidic-ibis 
jidic-és 
jiidic-és 
jidic-ibiis 


Obs. In nix, snow, Gen. niv-is, Dat. niv-i, etc., the Nom. ends in z, 
because the original Stem was nigv. In the oblique cases the g 


disappears. The guttural is seen in ni(n)g-it, it snows. 
Examples for Declension. 

nux (f.) niic-is nut. rex (m.) rég-is king. 

fax (f.) fic-is torch. | grex(m.) _— gréy-is flock. 
pax (/.) pac-is peace, | remex (m.) rémig-is rower. 
fornax (f.) fornac-is oven. | pollex (m.) pollic-is thumb. 
vox (f.) voc-is voice. | index (c.) indic-is informer, 
radix (/.) radic-is rout. vertex (m.) vertic-is eddy. 


STEM 
ENGLISH 


§ 24. III1—DeEntTat Stems. 
Mutes t, d. 


aetat 
age 


lapid 
stone 


milét 
soldier 


aeta-s (/.) 
aetat-is 
aetat-I 
aetat-em 
aeta-s 
aetat-é 


lapi-s (m.) milé-s (c.) 
milit-is 
milit-i 
milit-em 
milé-s 
milit-é 


lapid-é 


péd 
Soot 


pé-s (m.) 
péd-is 
péd-i 
péd-em 
pé-s 
péd-6 


§ 25. THIRD DECLENSION. 
STrem actat lapid milét 
ENGLISH age stone soldier 
Plur 
Nom actat-és lapid-és milit-és 
Gen. aetat-um lapid-um milit-um 
Dat. aetat-Ibiis lapid-Ibiis milit-Ybiis 
Ace. aetat-és lapid-és milit-és 
Voc. actat-és lapid-és milit-és 
Abl. aetat-Ibiis lapid-ibis milit-tbiis 
Examples for Declension. 
civitas (f.)* civitat-is state. cassis (f.) cassid-is 
virtus (f.) virtit-is virtue. cémés (c.) cdmit-is 
équés (m.) &quit-is horseman. | obsés (c.) —_ obsid-is 
sticerdos (c.) sicerdot-is priest, 
priestess. 
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péd 
foot 


péd-és 
péd-um 
péd-Ibiis 
péd-és 
péd-és 
péd-Ibis 


helmet. 
companton 


hostage. 


* Civitas and some other Nouns in -tat have a plural in ium as well 


as in um. 


Obs. ¢ and @ are dropped before s: as, aeta-s, lapi-s, mile-s, insted 


of aetat-s, lipid-s, milet-s. 


§ 25. IV.—LiIncuaL AND SIBILANT STEMS. 


const 
consul 


STEM 
ENGLISH 


patér 
father 


a 


consiil (m.) 
constil-{s 
consiil-I 
consitil-em 


co. 
constil-é 


olamér (m.) 
clam6r-is 
clamor-! 
olamor-em 
olamér 
clamér-é 


patr-is 
patr-i 


patér 
patr-é 


constil-és 
constil-um 
constil-Ibiis 
constl-és clamor-és 
constl-és clamOr-és 
consiil-{btis | clamér-ibiis 


clamor-és 
clamor-um 
clamor-fbis 


anstér-és 
ansér-um 
ansér-ibis 
ansér-68 
ansér-6s 
ansér-ibis 


patr-és 


patr-6s 
patr-és 


patér (m.) 


patr-em 


patr-um 
patr-Ibis 


natr-Ibis 


flés 
flower 


flés (m ) 
flr-is 
flor-I 
fldr-em 
flds 
flér-é 
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801 (m.) 


exsiil (c ) 
cdlér (m.) 
t{mdr (m.) 
mos (m.) 
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sol-is 
exsiil-is 
célor-is 
t{mor-is 
mor-is 


Examples for Declension. 
sun. aggér (m.) 
an exile. carcér (m.) 
colour. miliér 
fear. matér 
custom. fratér 


aggtr-is mound. 
carctr-is prison. 
miliér-is «woman. 
matr-is mother. 
fratr-is brother. 


Obs. 1. In some Nouns ending in ér, the & is dropped in all cases 
except the Nom. and Voc. Sing.: as, piter, mater, etc. 

Obs. 2. The s of the Stem is changed into r, when another syllable 
follows: as, Stem and Nom. flos, Gen. flor-is; Stem and Nom. pulvis, 


dust, Gen. pulvér-is. 


There are two apparent exceptions: as (m.), 


a pound weight, and ds (n.), bone; Gen. ass-is, oss-is, &c. The 
actual Stems are ass- and oss- (originally assi-, ossi-), one s being 
dropped in the Nom. The Nom. Sing. assis occurs in the Gramma- 
rians. On the Stem ossi, see § 31, Obs. 3. 


§ 26. V.—NasaL-DENTAL STEMs IN DN. 


Most Masculine and Feminine Nouns in 6n and on 


drop the n in the Nominative. 


There are only a few 


Masculine Nouns ending in én, most Nouns with this 
termination being Neuter. 


See § 30, Obs. 1. 


flimin-és 
flimin-um 
flimin-Ibts 
flimin-és 
flimin-és 
flamin-tbis 
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Examples for Declension. 


sermo (m.) sermon-is discourse. | grando (/.) grandin-is hail. 
pt iigio(m.) piiyion-is dagger. ordo (m.) ordin-is rank. 


tro(m.)  latron-is —_— robber. Imago (f.) Ymagin-is likeness. 
praeco (m.) praccon-is rier. hirundo (f.) hirund!n-is ewallow. 
oratio at ) oration-is speech. %rundo (f.) ’rundin-is reed. 
Pet m.) Emi peacuck. | ti-bicén (m.) Inis Slute-player. 
mo (c.) omin-i man or pectén (m.) nis comb. 
tooman. 


Obs. 1. If the Stem ends in dn (short), the 0 is changed into % when 
another syllable follows: as, Stem virgon, Gen. virgin-is. Comp. 
§ 22, Obs. 

Obs. 2. Caro (Stem cirdn), flesh, drops the & in all Cases except the 
Nom. and Voc. Sing.: as, Nom. ciro, Gen. carn-is, Dat. carn-i, &c. 
Gen. Pl. is carn-ium. 


§ 27. There are two stems in u, namely gru- crane, su- 
swine, which belong to the Consonant Declension, and nut 
to the U or Fuurth Declension. They are monosyllabic, 
and the « is radical; whereas in the Fourth Declensiun 
the u is part of a suffix attached to the root. Akin to 
these two stems in U are two stems in V: namely, bov- 
ox, cow, and Jov- (Num. Ji-pitér=Jiv, patér), the god 
Jupiter. 


STEM su biv Jév 
ENGLISH swine 0x, cow Jupiter 
Sing. ' 
Nom. sii-s (m.& f.)| bis Sg & f.) | Ja-pitér (m.) 
Gen. sti-is bév- Jév-Is 
Dat. sti-f er Jév-I 
Ace. sti-em bév-em Jév-em 
Voce. sii-s bi-s Ja-pitér 
Abl. st-d biv-3 Jiv-6 
Plur. 
Nom. st-és eh 
v-um 

Gen. si-um {bavam } 

sti-ibiis 
Dat si-biis ah 

si-biis 
Ace. st-és bibv-és 
Voe. a bév-és 

st-Ibis 
Abl. si-biis eat 

si-biis 


c2 
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§ 28. VI.—Pseupo-Consonant STEMS. 


The following Nouns really belong to the class of 
Vowel (i) Stems, but are placed here on account of 
their close resemblance to Consonant Stems. In these 
the Nominative Singular has undergone contraction : ‘e.g. 
stirps, contr. from stirpi-s (trunk); mens, contr. from 
menti:s (mind). This is very generally the case with 
Nouns which show two consonants before the Case- 
endings, as these do. The Stem-vowel appears in Gen. 
Plur. t-wm, and old Acc. Pl. ending is for és. In the case 
of pars, a part, the Vowel appears also in the old Acc. 
Sing. part-i-m. | 


Stem | = urb and urbi are and arci | mont and monti 
ENGLISH | city | citadel mountain 
Sing. | . 

Nom. urb-s (/.) arx (/.) mon-s (m.) 
Gen. | urb-is arc-is mont-is 
Dat. | urb-I aro-I mont-i 
Ace. urb-em arc-em mont-em 
Voc. | wrb-s arx : mon-s 

Abl. | urb- arce-1 mont-é 

Plur 
Nom. urb-és 816-68 '  mont-és 
Gen. urb-ium aro-lum mont-i-um 
Dat. urb-ibiis aro-Ibiis mont-Ibiis 
Acc. urb-és, is arc-6s, is mont-é6s, is 
Voe. urb-és aro-6s mont-és 
Abl. urb-Ibtis aro-{biis mont-ibiis 

Examples for Declension. 
calx (/.) calc-Is heel. ars (/.) art-Is art, 
falx Cf.) fale-is sickle, pars (/.) part-is part. 


Obs. Trabs, trébis, a beam, must be reckoned among Pseudo-Con- 
sonantal Stems, although the Genitive Plural is tréb-um. An 
older uncontracted form trab-es or trib-is occurs. Also stips, 
stipis, a coin, appears to have had an earlier form stipis. 
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§ 29. VII.—Vowet Stems ry I. 


Some Stems in i change the ¢ into e in Nom. Sing. (Bat 
see below, Obs. 2.) 


STEM 
ENGLISH 


host-is (c.) 
” host-is 
host-i 
host-em 
host-is 


host-é 


ntb-és 
nib-fum 
nib-ibiis 
ntib-és, is 
nib-és 
nib-ibis 


Examples for Declension. 


Civis (¢.) citizen. dvis(f.) sheep. vestis (f.) garment 
Svis(f.) bird. felis, -és (/.) cat. clagsis (f.) fleet. 


cladés (f.) defeat. a rupés(f.) rock. | sédés(f.)* — sent. 
vatés (c.) t. | verrés (m.) boar-pig. 


* Gen. Plur, usually séd-um. — 


Obs. 1. Some Stems in i have the Accusative Singular in im and the 
Ablative Singular in i; for examples, see § 33, 

Obs. 2. Nouns like nibés may have had the original Stem in e (belong- 
ing to the Fifth Declension). In favour of this view is the long é 
of Nom. Sing., together with the endings em and @ in Acc. and 
Abl., never im and 4. 

Obs. 3. The Stems with Nom. 1n es are all Feminine, except verrés 
(m.), boar-pig ; and vatés (c.), prophet. 

Obs, 4. Lintér, a wherry, has a Stem lintéri: as appears from the Ali, 
Sing. lintri or lintré, Gen. Pl. lintrium, Acc. Pl. lintris or lintrés. 
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B. Neuter Nouns. 


§ 80. 


In Neuter Nouns the Nom. Acc. and Voc. Singular are 
properly the same as the Stem, but subject to certain 


euphonic changes. 


§ 30. I.—Consonant STEms (n, r, 8, t). 


Examples for Declension. 
flimén Ynis = rtver. faints 
carmén Inis song. litits 
fulmén Inis thunderbolt. sidits 
semen Ynis seed. vulnits 
murmir tris murmur. litis 
guttir tris throat. pigniis 
08 Oris mouth. tempis 
gtniis tris = race. némtts 
foedis éris = treaty pectiis 


érig 
tris 
éris 
trig 
oris 
dris 
oris 
oris 
doris 


capit 


capit-d 


Obs. 1. A few Nouns in en and two in us are not Neuter: see Gender 


Rules, p. 33. 
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Obs. 2. The substitution of r for the final s of the Stem, when 
another syllable follows, is a euphonic change: as, cris, crir-is, 
instead of cris-is; Spds, dpér-is, instead of Spés-is; corpds, cor- 
por-is, instead of corpds-is. See § 25, Obs. 2. 

Obs. 3. The u in is of the Nom. Sing. is only a euphonic change of 
the &or 0 of the Stem: as, Stems dpés, corpte ; Nom. dpiis, corpis. 

Obs. 4. In c&piit, c&pit-is, the # of the Stem is changed into f when 
yeas syllable follows, like the 2 in pOmén, nomin-is. See § 22, 

bs. 


§ 31. I1.— Vows Stems 19 i (Nom. in 6, al, ar). 


* There is an Abl. ma&ré used in poetry after prepositions 
(Lucr. 1, 161; Ov. Trist. 5, 2, 20). 


Examples for Declension. 
rete —s_ net. monilé necklace. cervictil pillow. 
dvilé sheepfold. vectigtl taz. exemplir example, 


Obs. 1. In Nouns like m&ré, the e in the Nom. Sing. is simply a 
euphonic change of ¢. 

Obs. 2. Nouns like Sniméal, calcdr, originally ended in ¢ in the Nom. 
Sing., like maré. First the & was dropped, and then the final vowel 
shortened. Jibar, dris, sunbeam, nectar, dris, nectar, and others 
with @ in Gen., also far, farris, spelt, make @ in Abi. Sing. See 
§ 33, No. 4. 

Obs. 3. In 3s, ossis, a bone, the Stem is ossi (cf. Gen. Pi. ossium), for 
osti: cf. Gr. dordoy. A Nom. Sing. ossum is given by the Grame 
marians. 
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§ 32. IrrecuLAR Nouns—continued. 


STEM sénéo or sén vis stipellectili 
ENGLIsH | old-man, old-woman | _ strength furniture 
Sing. 

N. V. sén-ex (c.) vis Cf.) stipellex ( i> 
Gen. sén-is vis (rare) | stpellectil- 

Dat. sén-I wanting supellectil-i 

Ace. sén-em vi-m stpellectil-em 
Abl. sén-6 vi supellectil-é, or I 
Plur 
N. V. sén-6s vir-és Plural only in 
Gen. sén-um vir-lim later Latin. 
Dat. sén-Ibis vir-tbiis 

Ace. sén-ds | vir-és 


Abl. sén-Ibiis | vir-ibts 


Obs. 1. SSnex is properly an Adjective. 

Obs. 2. Siipellex has also Nom. supellectilis, which form, as well as 

the Abd/. in ¢, shows that the Stem is supellectili-. 

Obs. 3. The Stem itinér- (journey) is contracted: Nom. Voc. Ace. 

itdr, n.. Gen. itinér-is, etc. 

Notre.—There are some Nouns of the Third Declension, other- 
wise complete, of which no Genitive Plural is known to 
occur. Such are cor, heart, cos, whetstone, fel, gall, glos 
gloris), husbands sister, mel, honey, nex, violent death, 58 
ans mouth, rus, the country, sal, salt, sol, sun, tus, 
JSrankincense, vas, a surety. (In most of these, other Cases 
of the Plural are of frequent occurrence: e.g. corda—mella— 
neces—ora—rura—sales—soles—tura—vades. ) 
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CuarTer VII.—REMARKS ON SOME PECULIARITIES 
OF CASE-ENDINGS IN THE THIRD DECLENSION OF 
NouNS AND ADJECTIVES AND IN GREEK Nouns. 


§ 33. AccUSATIVE IN im AND ABLATIVE IN 1. 


1. The Accusative in tm is found only in 7-Stems. It is the 
only form in the following Nouns: vis, tussi-s, siti-s, Tibéri-s, 
etc.: see also § 52, 3. 


The following i-Stems waver between im and em in Acc. and 
between 7 and é in ADl. 


febris fever turris tower 
pelvis basin sécuris hatchet 
navis ship bipennis battle-axe 
puppis stern sementis sowing 
restis rope clavis key. 


N.B. The above are all Feminine. Restis has @ only in Abl. ; s&ciris 
and bipennis only % Bipennis being properly Adj. has rarely im 
in Acc, 

2. The forms in im and ¢ are rare in Masculine Stems. Some 
Masculines, however, along with some Feminines, are found with 7 in 
Abl. Sing., without having im in Acc. Sing. : as, 

Mase.: ignis, fire; axlz, azle; finis, end [rarely Fem.]; amnis, 

river :—with civis, citizen ; sddalis, comrade com’ 

Fem.: classis, fleet ; vitis, vine; avis, bird; trirémis, trireme. 

(In all these, however, the usual Abl. is in 2. 


3. From Nouns increasing in the Genitive, the forms in im and ¢ 
are exceedingly rare. Exceptions :— 


pars (f.) has sometimes partim, not only as Adverb, but also as Noun: 
(but the MSS. often vary). Also parti as Abl. occurs. 
sors (f.), lot, has sometimes sorti in Abl.: also pons (bridge), ponti. 
imber, bris (m.), rain, mukes either imbri or imbré in Abi. 
Names of months in bér (shortened from béris), have iin Abl.: as, 
Septembri, Octobri, etc. 


4. In the case of Neuters in é, the Adl. in é is rare, and chiefly 
confined to the older writers.. But mané, the early morning, has 
always mané. Also, names of towns in @ keep é in Abl.: as, 
Praenesté, Réaté. 

Nouns in di have very rarely é in .Adl, 

Nouns in dr, with short penultima in Gen., make Al. in é: as, 
jubar, sunbeam ; jibdris, jibiré; nectar, nectar, nectdris, nectiré: 
also far, spelt, makes farré. (The plural is farra.) 


§ 34. Abdl. Sing. of Adjectives and of Participles in ns (stem, 
nti).—In the case of Adjectives in is, , or ér, ris, ré, the Abi. in é 
is very rare. It is believed to occur in Virg. Aen. vi. 383, 
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cogndminé terra (Dactylic rhythm: but see Papillon, a.l.); and is 
found occasionally in prose. 

Comparatives usually have é, rarely ¢. 

Adjectives of one Termination have more frequently ¢ than é. 
Some appear to have ¢ exclusively, or at all events regularly: e.g. 
par, equal, Abl. pari; inops, destitute, Indpi; anceps, double, an- 
cipiti; praeceps, headlong, praecipiti; concors, agreeing, concordi ; 
vécors, mad, vécordi; iners, sluggish, Inerti; concdlor, of the same 
colour, concoléri; Arpinas, belonging to Arpinum, Arpinati; etc. 

On the other hand, some have Adi. in é either exclusively or at 
least regularly ; viz. divés, rich, Abl. divit8; paupér, poor, paupéré ; 
(déses), slothful, désidé; princeps, chief, principé; stiperstés, sur- 
viving, siperstité ; also, compés, possessed of, compoté; impos, not 
possessed of, impoté ; caelebs, wnmarried, caelibé; etc. 

When an Adjective is used as a Noun, it usually prefers é: as, 
sin’ paré, without an equal. 

Obs. It may be assumed that any Adjective of one termination may 
take 8 in Abl. in order to meet the exigencies of metre. Thus, 
compiré, dispar, imp&ré would be possible in Dactylic verse, 
while the forms in i would be excluded. (Compare the remark 
above about Abl. of Adjectives like tristis.) 


Present Participles, when used strictly as such, have usually é, 
especially in the Absolute construction: eg. Tarquinio regnanté ; 
natiré répugnanté, etc. When used as Adjectives, they follow the 
general rule, and take oftener 7 than é: e.g. inséquenti nocté, in 
the following night. 


§ 35. NomInaTIVE PLuraL or NEUTERS. 


The Neuter Plural of Adjectives of one termination (when it 
occurs) is almost invariably in -%d: as, victricii, p&ria, concordia, 
stquentid, ingentid. But Comparatives have simply a: as, mélidra : 
also, vétiis, old, has vétéra; plis, pliri; and complirés, either 
compliriaé or complira. 

In the case of inops, tridens, degener, inops, (deses), (reses), 
superstes, insons, sons, ales, sospes, particeps, princeps, vigil, sup- 
plex, redux, trux, memor, and some others, no Neut. Pl. is known 
to occur. This is especially the case with Adjectives having a 
short vowel before 7s in Gen.: e.g. rédux, rédiic-is. 


§ 36. GENITIVE PLURAL IN um AND ium. 


The proper Gen. Plur. suffix is -um, which is added to Consonant 
and Vowel Stems alike: e.g. diic-um, tussi-um, urbi-um, Animili- 
um, nibi-um, etc. 


EXcEPTions In CONSONANT STEMS, 


1. Stems in r :—pi&ter, mater, frater, have Gen. Plur. patr-um, miatr- 
um, fratr-um. But lintér, f., boat; wtér, m., skin-bag ; imbér, m., rain ; 
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ventér, m., belly, have ium. These are only apparent exceptions, 
as they were originally 4 stems: compare Abl. imbr-i; and collateral 
Nom. form lintr-is = linter. 

2. Dental Stems :—Stems in ¢ preceded by a long vowel have often 
tum: e.g. lis, f., lawsuit, which has only lit-ium: so, civitat-ium, 
tempestat-ium, etc. (given by Priscian as the regular forms), which 
have also um. Gentile Nouns and Adjj. like Arpinas, Samnis, have 
usually tum; which is explained by the existence of older Nom. 
forms Arpinat-is, Samnit-is, etc. 

But Stems in ¢ preceded by a short vowel have always um: e.g. inis, 
duck, &uét-um; milés, soldier, milit-um ; cdmés, companion, cdmIt-um. 

Palis, f., marsh, has usually pélid-ium. 

3. Guttural Stems :—Stems in c preceded by a long vowel have some- 
times ium. In Nouns this is quite exceptional: thus, cornix (crow), 
coturnix (quail), radix (root), have regularly corni-cum, coturnic-um, 
radic-um (though the form radic-ium is also quoted). But in Adjectives 
it is the rule: e.g. felix, felic-ium; audax, audac-ium; etc. When the 
vowel preceding c is short the Gen. has always um: e.g. supplex 
(Noun and Adj.), suppliant, Gen. Plur. supplic-um; jiidex, judge, 
judic-um ; ete. 

4. Miscellaneous: glis, dormouse, has glir-ium; miis, mouse, mir- 
ium; mas, male, -lum ; nix, snow, niv-ium (also niv-um); faux, 
gorge, fauc-ium. 


§ 37. In Pseudo-Consonant Stems (see § 26), the Gen. Pl. properly 
ends in ium, as the original Stem ended in 4. Hence monosyllabic 
words having two Consonants before ts in Gen. Sing. have tum: 
e.g. dent-ium, mont-ium, oss-ium (from és, bone). Also in poly- 
syllabic words, the Nom. Sing. of which ends in ns, the Gen. Pl. is 
usually in cum: eg. Addlescent-ium rather than Addlescent-um, 
client-ium rather than client-um. (But p&rens, parent, has usu. 
p&rent-um.) 


§ 38. The I Stems almost invariably have tum in Gen. Pl.: as, 
tussi-um, hosti-um, igni-um, nibi-um, ripi-um, etc. 


EXcEprions IN I STEms. 


1. Two Nouns in ¢s have always um: cin-Is, c., dog ; and jiivén-Is, 
c., youth; Gen, Pl. cn-um, jiivén-um. [In these two, the true stem 
appears to be Consonantal : compare Lut. can-, Gk. «vy-, Sanskr. cun- ; 
Lat. jiivén-, Sanser. yuvan-; and perhaps also in mens-is, which has 
usually mensum.} Also &pis, f., bee, has both %p-fum and &p-um. 

Some Adjectives having stems in 4 take a contracted form in wm: 
esp. in poetry: as, caelestis, heavenly, caelestum as well as -ium; 
agrestis, of the fields, agrest-um as well az -ium (esp. when used as 
Nouns). Volucris, winged, has regularly vélucr-um both as Adjective 
and Noun. Célér had a Gen. Pl. célér-um. 

2. Nouns in és: vatés, c., seer, has vat-um; and sédés, /f, seat, usu. 
séd-um; also, ambages, f., circuié (see p. 39), has ambag-um, and 
compagés, f., fabric, either compag-um or -ium. 
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§ 39. AccUSATIVE PLURAL IN IS AND 68. 


The Acc. Plur. of most Masc. and Fem. Nouns and Adjectives 
having Stems in 7 has the ending 7s (older form ezs), rather than in 
és: as, aedés (f.), temple, Acc. Plur. aedis and aedés; ignis (m.), © 
jire, ignis and ignés ; imbér (m.), rain, imbris and imbrés. 

The Acc. Pl. in ¢s is the more correct form for Adjectives like 
célér, acér and tristis. It is also frequent in the Pseudo-Consonant 
Stems: e.g. montis (-eis), frondis (-eis), etc. In the case of Greek - 
nouns having the Pl. in es it is also the more correct form: 
e.g. Alpis, Sardis, Syrtis. (Prisc.) | 

But the oldest and best MSS. vary between the two forms even 
in the case of the same word. According to Gellius (13, 20), urbis 
was found in a copy of Virgil (Georg. i. 25) corrected by the poet’s 
own hand, while the same critic vouches for the correctness of 
urbés in another place (Aen. 3. 106). 

Such forms as hominis, bovis, moris, though occasionally found 
in MSS., are based on a false analogy. In the case of Adjectives of 
one termination with Consonant Stem, however, the form in 7s is 
well established, though less frequent than that in és: e.g, audacis 
(Ace. Pl.) less frequent than audacés. (Prisc.) In the case of — 
Adjectives like ingens, iners (Pseudo-Cons.), the same authority 
puts the two forms on a par. In many of these Adjectives the 
original Stem was doubtless in 7: e.g. ingenti-, inerti-, concordi-, etc. 


§ 40. Greek Nouns or Turrp DECLENSION. 


1. Nominative Singular. 


The Nom. Sing. of many proper names ends in the Greek on 
(wv): as Agimemnon, rarely Agimemno. Especially when the Gen. 
is in -ontis: as, Aut6méddn, Xéndphin. But Plato, Méno, Crito, 
in which the Gen. is in -dnis. . 


2. Genitive Singular. 


1. The Gen. Sing. of Proper Names in es often ends in 7: as, 
Périclés, Gen. Péricl-i and Péricl-is. 

2. The Gen. Sing. of Proper Names in the poets frequently ends 
in the Greek ds (os) rather than the Latin is: as, Thétis, Gen. 
Théti-ddés; Pallas, Gen. Pallid-ds. 

3. The Gen. Sing. of Feminine Nouns in 6 generally ends in the 
Greek iis (ots): as, Sapphé, Gen. Sapphis. In Dat., Acc., and Abl. 
usually Sapphd; rarely Sapphon-is, -i, -em, -é. 


3. Dative Singular. 


The Dat. Sing. in the poets sometimes has Gk. ¢ instead of Latin 
¢: as, Palladi, lasdni (Stat.). 
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4, Accusative Singular. 


1. The Acc. Sing. in the poets frequently ends in the Greek d: 
as, aethér, Acc. (always) aethéra; aér, cc. aér-& and dér-em; 
Ag&imemnin, Acc. Agimemndén-a and -em. 

2. The Acc, Sing. of Nouns in ts (with Stem in 7) ends either in 
Lat. im or in Greek in (iv): as pdésis, Acc. pdésim and péiésin ; 
Chirybdis, Acc. Charybdim and Charybdin. 

3. The Acc. Sing. of Proper Names in es frequently ends in the 
Greek én (nv): as, Aeschines, Acc. Aeschinén and Aeschinem. 


5. Vocative Singular. 


1. The Voc. Sing. of Nouns in is, ys (vs), ews (evs), ts (ovs), and 
as (Gen. antis), ends, as in Greek, without s: as, Phyllis, Voc. 
Phylli; Cétys, Voc. Cét¥; Orpheus, Voc. Orpheu (see § 20, 3); 
Panthiis, Voc. Pantha; Calchas, Voc. Calcha. 

2. The Voc. Sing. of Proper Names in és, Gen. is, ends in és, és, 
or 6: as Sdcrdtés, Sdcratés, or Sdcrité. 


6. Ablative Singular 


The Abl. Sing. of Nouns in és ends in @ or é; as, Periclé, Sdcrité 
or Sdcraté. 


7. Nominative and Vocative Plural. 


The Nom. Plur. in the poets frequently ends in the Greek és 
(es) instead of the Latin és: as Arcidés (Virg.) Neuter Nouns in_ 
6s or ts have the Nom. Jl. in é: as cétés, a whale, cété; mélos, 
a tune, mélé; péligtis, open sea; pélagé. 


8. Genitive Plural. 


The Gen. Plur. in 6n (wy) is rare except in the titles of books: 
as, Epigramméton, Métamorphdsedn libri. 


9. Accusative Plural. 


The Acc. Plur. in the poets frequently ends in the Greek ds 
instead of the Latin és: as, Arcdd-as. 


10. Dative and Ablative Plural. 


The Dat. and Abl. Plur. of Greek Nouns in ma, Gen. mattis, 
frequently end in t%s (according to the Second Declension), rather 
than tbus: as, pdémat-is from pdéma (moinua). The Greek ending 
of the Dative Plural s¢ (stn) is occasionally found in the poets: as 
Tro&sin, Dry&sin, Charisin (Ov.). 
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Synoptical View of Greek Nouns of Third Declension. 
Sing. Sing. Sing. Sing. Plur. 


Periclés Isis Dido Atreus | Trotdés, &s 
Periclis, 1 [-idis, 5s| Didiis, ons} Atréds, 1) Tro&idum, on 


Pericli Isidi, 1 | Dido, dni | Atréi, ed {rronaitn) | 


Periclem, & ta % Dids, snem| Atres | Troadés, as 


Periclés, és, € Isif Dido Atreu | Tro&udés, és 
Periclé Isidé Dido, oné | Atréo | Troadtbis 


CuHaPTreR VIII.—GENpDER or Nouns or THIRD 
DECLENSION. 


I. Gender determined by the meaning. 


§ 41. In this, as in all Declensions, the rule holds good, that all 
Nouns which are names of Males are Masculine; and those which 
are names of Females are Feminine. The Gender of all other 
Nouns must be determined from the ending of the Nominative 
Case or of the Stem, or simply from usage. 


Notre.—The names of some objects without life are Masculine or 
Feminine from mythological or fanciful considerations: thus, 
sol, the sun (sun-god), is Masc.; as are also the names of rivers: 
as, Tibéris, the Tiber (river-god). Arbér, ris, tree, is Fem. (being 
the mother of fruit), with the names of particular trees (see § 19). 

Again: some Nouns are Mase. or Fem. according to the gene- 
ral term to which each may be referred (compare arbor, supr.): 
thus, Carthago, Inis, Carthage, is Fem., urbs being supplied ; 
Libs, a S. W. wind, Masc., ventus being supplied. Similarly the 
names of the months are Masc., mensis being understood. 


II. Gender determined by the ending or other considerations. 
A. Masculine Nouns. 
§ 42.—1. Abstract and other Nouns in 6r, Sris; 5s, dris, are 
Masc. : as, dolor, dris, grief ; flds, fldris, flower ; rds, roris, dew. 
Exception :—6s, Oris, mouth, is Neuter 
[For nouns in or, dris, see § 44.) 


2. Nouns in es and is, increasing short in the Genitive, are 
mostly Masc.: as, pés, pédis, foot ; lapis, idis, stone ; vomis (vomer), 
éris, plough-share ; ciictimis, éris (also, cticiimis), cucumber. 
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EXCEPTIONS. 


(a) Three in es are Fem. :— 
stges, ttis crop téges, Stis mat compes, édis fetter 


Also, merges, itis, sheaf, occurs as Fem., but is given Masc. by Prisc. 
(Al&s, itis, winged creature, is properly Adj., with bestia understood, and 
so Fem.; also sometimes Masc. ] 

(6) Two in 4s, idis are Fem.: viz. cassis, helmet; and cuspis, point. 
(Also Greek Nouns in as, dlis; is, Idis; ys, fdis: as, lampas, 
torch ; pyréimis, pyramid ; chlimys, cloak.) 

(ce) Cinis, éris, ashes ; pulvis, Eris, dust; usu. Masc. 


8. Nouns in ax, ex, ix, ux, increasing short in Gen. are Masc.: 
as, anthrax, Acis, coal, cinnabur; apex, icis, top; latex, icis, liquid ; 
calix, icis, cup ; fornix, icis, arch; tridux, icis, a layer (of vine). 


EXCEPTIONS. eX 


(a) in az: fax, ficis, fire-brand, Fem. [Mem. face mutua, Hor.] 
) in ex:— 
em.: (prex) précis prayer; nex, nécis violent death [as mors]. 
Also ilex, Icis, oak; carex, {cis, sedge [as names of trees or plants]. 
Com.: Sbex, Icis barrier imbrex, Ivis tile _aflex, Icis, flint. 
Cortex, cork, is regularly Masc., but is also found Fem. (Neue, 
i. 662, cites fifteen cases in Ov. in which it is Masc., against 
three Fem.: in one of the latter the reading is doubtful, 
and in the other two the connexion favours the use of the 
word as Fem.) 
(c) in tz :— 
Fem.: appendix {cis appendage  coxendix  icis hip 
pix picis prich : 
[also, stlix, wellow ; filix, fern: “ names of trees, etc.”: filix, 
also fiilica, moor-hen, follows gender of avis.] 
(d) in ux :— 
crux, criicis, cross, is usu. Fem. [Mem. mala crux]; also nux, 
niicis, walnut, tree or fruit, follows rule for “names of trees.” 


4, Most Nouns in o (Stem on-), dnis or inis are Masc.: e.g. témo, 
dnis, beam ; ordo, inis, order [Mem. lucidus ordo, Hor.]; septentrio, 
Onis, the North. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


(a) Abstracts in tiido, derived from Adjectives, are Fem.: as, alti- 
tiido, multitiidy, etc. See foll. section. 
(6) Also fem.: grando, inis, hail [Mem. dirae grandinis, Hor.]; 
a ae Inis, reed; hiriido, Inis, leech [Mem. plena cruoris 
irudo, Hor.}; testudo, Inis, tortoise ; céro, carnis [for carinis], 
flesh. [Mem.: agnina, férina, lamb, venison, etc. ] 
c) Nouns derived from Verbs and Nouns in igo, ugo: as, pririgo, 
Inis, téching ; ferrugo, Inis, rust; aeriigo, Inis, verdigris [Mem. 
aerugo mera, Hor.}. Also, loligo, cuttle-fish. 


5. Nouns declined like mons [Mem.: Mons Sacerj, dens, are 
mostly Masc.: as, ddimas, antis, adamant; pons, ntis, bridge 
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[Mem. Pons Sublicius]; fons, ntis, fountain. But frons, ntis, 
forehead [Mem. frons turgida cornibus, Hor.]; frons, ndis, foliage 
[Mem. fronde nova, Hor.]; glans, ndis, acorn ; are Fem. 


6. Many Nouns in is are Masc.: for complete list, see § 43. 


B. Feminine Nouns. 
§ 43. The following are Feminine :— 


1. All Abstract Nouns denoting Qualities and States, derived 
chiefly from Adjectives and Verbs. Principal terminations :— 


-tido, Gen. Inis: as, alt{tido, multYtido, fortitado, ete. 
-édo, -ido, Gen. Inis: dulcédo, formido, cittpido [but Cupido in sense 
of Cupid, Masc.). To these add grando, (hjirundo, hirido, 
testiido, céro: see § 42, Exc. 

-tis, Gen. tatis: jiiventas, égestas, etc. 

-tis, ,,  titis: jiiventiis, virtiis. 

-igo, ,, Ynis: Origo, pririgo (itching). To these add Idligo, 

cuttle-fish ; and ferriigo, aerigo (rust of tron or copper). 

2. Abstract Nouns in io (tio, sio) derived from Verbs, and denoting 
actions or states: as, Spinio, opinion ; expugnatio, taking by storm ; 
léciitio, indignatio, etc. 

Obs. In some of these the abstract sense has given way to the 
concrete: as, régio, region; légio, legion. 

3. Nouns in és, Gen. {s are Fem.: as, niibes, cloud; ripes, rock. 

(Exceptions: verrés, boar-pig, follows the regular rule for names of 
Males: &cin&ces, sabre, fullows Gender in Gk. &«ivdens, Mase. of 1 Decl.] 

4, Nouns in {s, Gen. 1s, are more frequently Fem. than Masc. 
Those which have the Stem in i, with Acc. (often) in im and Abl. 
in i are all Fem.: viz. tussis, vis, séciiris, messis, sémentis, restis, 
clavis, navis, pelvis: see § 33. 


Exceptions: Masculiues in is. 


[Mem.—In the following list, the words are arranged by association of 
meaning, each following word being linked in some way with the one 
immediately preceding. Those marked with an asterisk are also found as 
Fem. ] 


ignis fire cinalis canal 
torris jire-brand orbis circle 
follis bellows axis* axle 
panis bread vectis lever 
piscis fish fustis cudgel 
miigilis mullet ensis sword 
vermis worm postis door-post 
anguis* snake torquis (és)* chain (collar) 
fiinis rope crinis hair 
fascis bundle unguis natl 
sentis ? bramble caulis stalk 
collis hill finis* end 


. ampis* river mensis month 
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Obs. 1. Finis is uniformly Fem. in Lucr., but regularly Masc. in 
the authors of the best period. 

Obs. 2. Miigilis has duplicate form miigil. 

Obs. 3. Sentis, bramble, is Masc.; but vepraés (such is the correct 
form), bramble, is Fem., according to No. 3. 

5. Nouns in 6s, 5s, ax, ex, ix, ox, ux, increasing long in Gen., are 
Fem. : as, quiés, étis, rest, with comps. réquiés, inquiés); cds, cotis, 
hone ; dis, dotis, dowry ; pax, picis, peace; lex, légis, law; cervix, 
icis, back of neck; radix, icis, root; vox, vocis, voice; lux, licis, 
light ; (frux), frigis, frutt; also faex, faecis, lees of wine; (faux), 
faucis, gorge. | , . 

; i cama a or hallex, écis, is Fem. ; but the form allec (hallec) 
is Neut. 


6. Most Nouns having two Consonants before is in Gen. are 
Fem.: as, urbs, urb-is, city; stirps, stirp-is, trunk (sometimes 
Masc.); arx, arc-is, citadel [7-stems, pseudo-consonantal : see § 28]. 

Exceptions :—lac, lactis, milk; cdr, cordis, heart; both Neut.; 
together with most Nouns like mons (§ 42, 5), Masc. 

7. Nouns in aus and fis, Gen. -dis, are all Fem.: viz. 1aus, praise ; 
fraus, harm, fraud ; paliis (-tis, once in Hor.), marsh ; incis, anvil. 

8. Labial Stems in b, p, m: as, trabs, hiems, stips (small coin); 
(ops), Spis, aid, resource ; etc.: all Feminine. 

ideps, Ipis, fat, is Common. 


C. Neuter Nouns. 
§ 44. The following terminations are Neuter :— 


& Gen. is: mire, sea; réte, net; etc. 

én ,, nis: ndmen, name; flimen, river; etc. 

al ,, alis: Animal, animal; piteal, well-cover ; etc. 

fr ,, Gris, arris, and ris; calcar, spur; far, farris, spelt; baccar, 
iris, a fragrant plant. 

ér ,, ris: cadaver, corpse; acer, maple. 

ér ,, Gris: vér, véris, spring. 

dr ,, $Sris: marmor, marble; aequor, level surface, sea. 

tr ,, tris and éris: fulgur, tris, jlash of lightning ; robur, oris, 
heart of oak ; etc. 

tis ,, éris and éris: dpus, éris, work ; corpus, oris, body. 

fis ,, dris: criis, leg; tis, frankincense. 

& ,, &tis(Gr.): pdéma, poem; épigramma, epigram ; etc. 

tt ,, tis: cdput, head. 

Also the Nouns: vas, vasis, vesses \ pi. vasa follows 2 Dec.) ; aes, 

aeris, copper ; 5s, ossis, bone. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


(a) One Noun only in én is Masc.: pecten, Inis, comb. (Besides, of 
course, such as denote males: e.g. flamen, a special priest of 
Jupiter, Mars or Quirinus ; tubicén, trumpeter, and other comps. 
of cin-o.) / 


SS 
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[Those in én, énis, are Masc.: lién or splén, the spleen; rén, rénis, 
usu. pl., kidney; att&gén, Enis, wood-cock. } 
(b) One in al is Masc.: sal, shlis, salt ; pl. stiles, wittictems. [Proper 
Names in dl, Masc.: Hannibal, Hiempsal, etc.] 
(c) Masculines in ér :— 


AcIpenser (-sis) sturgeon carcér starting-post, goal 
agegér mound latér. brick 
auser goose passtér sparrow. 
(d) Masculines in tr :— 
furfiir bran turtir turtle-dove. 
(lémur) ghost; usu. pl. vultir vulture. 


(e) as, assis, pound, unit, is Mase. 
Cf) telliis, iris, is Fem., being strictly appellation of Karth-goddess. 


D. Epicene Nouns. 


§ 45. Epicene Nouns are those names of animals in which both 
sexes are included under one gender. Such are &quila, fem., eagle 
(male or female); inas, &tis, fem., duck or drake; vulpés, fem., 
fou or vixen. 

Epicene Nouns are conveniently used when the sex of an animal 
is an indifferent matter to us. This is the case with all inferior 
animals, reptiles, insects, etc. But where it may be important to 
distinguish the sex of animals, as in the case of cattle, the male and 
female are denoted either by different words or by appropriate ter- 
minations. Instances of the former mode of distinction are: taurus, 
bull, vacca, cow; &ries, ram, ovis, sheep; of the latter, équus, 
horse, équa, mare ; leo, lion, leaena, lioness; etc. Even in the case 
of such, there is sometimes a common form as well. 

List of ordinary Epicene Nouns of Third Declension. 


Mase. Com. Fem. 
éléphas ntis* c&nis is felés is 
accipiter tris bos bidvis mélés_ is 
lépus dris sils siis tigris 1s & Ydis 
mus miris serpens ) usu. ovis is 5 
sorex Icis anguis \ masc. strix {gis 
glis iris limax acis cornix iIcis 
phoenix _iIcis perdix icis natrix icis 
turtur tris palumbes is ipis is 
pavo onis 
vermis is 
vespertilio Onis [N.B.—The above are arranged in columns 
citlex Ycis to aid the memory. | 
pilex Icis 
cimex {cis 
bifo Onis 


* Duplicate form: dléphantus, more frequent. 

English of the above-—Elephas, elephant ; accipiter, hawk ; lepus, 
hare; mus, mouse or rat; sorex, field-mouse; glis, dormouse ; 
phoenix, phoentx; turtur, turtle-dove; pavo, peacock; vermis, 
worm ; vespertilio, bat; culex, gnat; pulex, flea; cimex, bug; 
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bufo, toad ; feles, cat; meles, badger; tigris, tiger; ovis, sheep ; 
strix, screech-owl ; cornix, crow; natrix, water-snake; apis, bee; 
canis, dog ; bos, ox or heifer; sus, swine ; serpens, reptile ; anguis, 
snake; limax, snatl ; perdix, partridge ; palumbes, wood-pigeon. 


CHarTrerR [X.—TueE Fourtsy on U DEciension. 


§ 46. The Nominative Singular of Masculine and Femi- 
nine Nouns of the Fourth Declension ends in tis, and of 
Neuters in 0. The Stem is always in u. - 


STEM gradu anu génu 
ENGLISH step old-woman knee 


grad-tis (m.) in-iis (/.) 
, d-tis an-is 
Dat. grad-ii (grid-ii) an-tii (An-i) 
Ace. grad-um an-um 
Voe. grad-is in-iis 
Abl. grad-i an-i 


: graid-ts ain-tis gén-tia 
- Gen. grad-ium dn-tium gén-tium 
Dat. grad-ibis in-ibis gén-Ibus 
Acc. ‘grad-is an-itis gén-tid 
Voe. grad-iis an-is gen-ia 
Abl. grad-ibiis in-Ibiis gén-ibiis 


The following Nouns usually retain the Stem-Vowel in the Dative 
and Ablative Plural, which therefore end in tibtis :— 


ticus (/.) needle. portus (m.) harbour. 
arcus (m.) bow. spécus(m.f.dn.) cave. 
artus (m.) joint. tribus ( f.) tribe. 
licus (m.) lake, tank. véru (n.) spit. 


Obs. In two of these the u in Dat. and Adj. Plur. serves to distin- 
guish them from the corresponding forms of other Nouns ; arciibus 
from arcus, arcibus from arx; artibus from artis, artibus from 

ars. The only two which appear to have invariably dbus are acus 
and arcus. 


GeNDER.—Nouns in us of the Fourth Declension are regularly 


masculine, with the exception of the names of trees and of women, 
and the words mentioned below. 
D2 
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36 
- Examples for Declension 
. Masculine. 
cantus song. cursus running, passus pace. 
casus fall. fructus fruit. sensus sense. 
currus chariot. motus movement. | isus use. 
Feminine. 
icus needle. niirus daughter-in-law 
anus old-woman, porticus portico. 
célus distaff. quinquatris (pl.) fifth day after 
démus (irreg.) house. the. Ides. 
iddis (pl.) Ides (the 15th or | socrus mother-in-law. 
13th day of the | tr{bus tribe (a division 
Roman month). of the Roman 
manus hand. people). 
‘ Neuter. 
cornu horn. ! vérv epit. 
Obs. 1. The Gen. Sing. us is a contraction of uls: as, gridis from 
graduis, 


Obs. 2. The Dat, Sing. ui is often contracted into #, especially in the 
poets: as, gradui, grida: currii = currui (Virg. Ec. 5, 29). It is 
stated to have been used and defended by Caesar (Gell. N. A. 4, 16, 
fin.), and is found also in Cic. and Sall. 

Obs. 3. Several Nouns waver between the o and u Declensions. In 
the older writers the Gen. Sing. often follows the 2nd Decl., the 
form in ¢ being originally Locative (Comp. § 19, Obss. on the Cases, 
No. 2). The form senati consultum occurs in Sallust (Cat. 36), 
and appears to have been the regular form in early Latin. Other 
examples occur: as, tumulti, adventi, fructi, etc. 

Obs. 4. The following Nouns have forms taken from both Declensions : 
ficus, fig-tree; laurus, bay-tree; myrtus, myrtle; cdlus, distaff ; 
and especially ddmus, house, which is the most important word of 
this kind. It is also remarkable as having a distinct Locative 
Case in the Singular; it is thus declined— 


Sing. Plur. 

Nom. dém-itis ddm-is 
Gen. ddm-is dém-drum (post-Aug. ddm-tium) 
Dat. dém-ii (rarely dbm-3) dém-Ibis 
Acc. dém-um dém-ds (rarely ddm-is) 

‘oc. dom-ts dém-ts 
Abl. ddm-5 (rarely dém-f) dém-ibtis 
Loc. dém-I, at home 


Obs. 5. Two Nouns in u beleng to the Consonant Declension ; 
namely, grii-s, sii-s. See § 27. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE FiFTH OR EB DECLENSION. 


§ 47. The Nominative Singular of Nouns of the Fifth 
Declension ends in és. The Stem is in e. 


ré-I (rd) 
r6-I (ré) 
rem 

rés 

ré 


wanting 


GEenpDER.—Nouns of the Fifth Declension are Feminine ; excepting 
dies, which in the Singular is Common, and in the Plural always 
Masculine: also méridies, noon, which is always Masculine. 


Obs. 1. Rés and diés are the only words of this Declension which 
have a complete Plural. The following words occur in the Plural 
in Nom., Acc., and Voc. No others have any Plural. 

iciés edge. effigies likeness. spéciés form. 
ficiés face. striés row. spés hope. 

Obs. 2. In the Gen. and Dat. Sing. the ¢ in ei is usually long after a 
vowel, but short after a consonant : as, di-di, faci-éi; but rél, fidéi. 
(But in older Latin the e is long also after a consonant: fidéi, Enn. 
ap. Cic. Am. 1.) 

Obs. 3. In the Gen. and Dat. Sing. the es is sometimes contracted into 
é: as, did, fidé. A Gen. and Dat. in ¢ is also occasionally found: 
as, Aci-i, pernici-i, for aci-i, pernici-ai (Gell. Noct, Att. 9, 13). 
According to Gell., Virgil wrote dii (for di-éi) in Aen. 1.636. In 
old Latin a Gen. in es is sometimes found: rabiés, Lucr. 4, 1083. 

Obs. 4. Some Nouns waver between the First and Fifth Declensions ; 
having Stems both in a and e: as, Nom. luxurié and luxiriés, 
luxury; the Gen. and Dat. are always formed from the a Stem, 
as, luxiiriae. So also, mollitid and mollitiés, sofincss; matériés 
or matérid, timber, &c. 
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Obs. 5. Some Nouns waver between the Third and Fifth Declensions : 
as, plebs and plébés, the commons; Gen. pléb-is and pléb-ei; famés, 
hunger, with old Gen. fam-ei (Prisc.) and f ‘dm-i, and Abl, fimé 
(Virg. Aen. 6, 421). 


CHAPTER XI1.—IRREGULARITIES AND PECULIARITIES 
or NovunNs. 


§ 48. Some Nouns are not declined: as, fas, divine law; néfas, 
what ts opposed to divine law; nihil (nil), nothing ; instar, scale, . 
resemblance (all Neuter). Such Nouns are > used only in Nom. and 
Acc. Sing. 


§ 49. Some have no Plural: as, aurum, gold; argentum, sélver ; 
and, as a general rule, Abstract Nouns: as, pax, peace; justitia, 
justice. But these latter are occasionally found in the Plural, where 
the sense requires it. 


§ 50. Many have no Singular: as, divitiae, riches ; exiiviae, spoils 
stript from the slain; nuptiae, wedding; inditiae, truce; fériae, 
holidays ; ténebrae, darkness ; libéri, children ; arma, arms ; manes, 
shades of the dead; moenia, fortifications; with the divisions of 
the month, Kalendae, Nonae, Idiis; names of festivals, as, Satur- 
nalia, Floralia; also many names of towns, as, Gabii, Athénae, etc. 


§ 51. Many modify their meaning in the Plural: as, 


Sing. Plur. 
aedes chamber, temple aedes a house 
ae8 copper, bronze aera, copper coins; bronze 
statues 

iqua water uquae (often) medicinal springs 
auxilium help auxilia auxtliary forces 
bénum good bon’ goods, property | 
carcer pee carcétres starting-place 
castrum fort castra camp 
Cémitium the place of Assembly cdmitia the assembly itself ; 
copia plenty copiae forces (the elections 
facultas ability facultates means, resources 
finis end fines boundaries, territories 

atia favour pratiae thanks 

ortus garden horti pleasure grounds 
impédimentum hindrance impédimenta baggage 
littéra letter of the alphabet littérae an epistle, literature 
lidus play, school - ludi public games 
marmor marble marmora marble statues 
optra exertion dpérae workmen ; hired 

‘roughs’ 

Spis(Gen.) help dpes power, wealth 


pars portion partes a part in a play, ete. 
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Sing. Plur. 
rostrum beak rostra the Roman pulpit 
(adorned with the 
beaks of ships) 
sal salt stiles wit 
tabila a board, picture tabiilae writing tablets. 


§ 52. Some Nouns are defective in Case. 
1. The following have Sing. complete except Nom. :— 
(daps), dipis, f., feast. Full Plur. 
(dicio), -onts, f., dominion. No Plur, 
(frux), frigts, f, fruét. Full Plur. 
(internéciv), -onis, f., extermination. No Plur. 
2. These have only certain Cases :— 
Covmpes) S., fetter, compédem, compéde. Full Plur. 
ors, f., chance: Nom. and Abl. only. No Plur. 
(ops), Spis, Spem, Spé, f., atid. Full Plur. 
(prex, précis), préci, ein, é, f,, Babe a Full Plur. 
(vicis), Is, em, 6, f., change. Full Plur. except Gen. 
(verbér), éris, &, n., stripe. Full Plur. 
(spons), spontis, &, f., (of) one’s own accord. No Plur. 
vis, vis (Gen. v. rare), vim, vi, f., strength. Full Plur.: vires, 
virium, viribus. 
3. These have one Case only in use: 
Gen. dicls, legal form: in phr. dicis causa, for form’s sake. 
Acc. &mussim, joiner’s rule: in phr. ad amussim, by rule, exactly. 
ravim, hoarseness: chiefly in phr. ad ravim. 
(?) fatim, exhaustion: in phr. ad fatim (affatim). 
séciis, n., sex: in phr. virile or muliebre secus. 
Abl. ambagé, f., round-about course. Full Plur. 
faucé, f., throat. Full Plur, 
natu, by birth. No Plur. 
jussii, injussi, with or without orders (of). So other Verbal 
Nouns: as, in procincti, in equipment of battle; in prompti, 
in readiness, etc.; ductii, under the rship (of); etc. 
§ 53. Some Nouns waver between two (or more) modes of de- 
clension [Hétéroclita }. | 


1. In the Second Declension some have forms both in us and um: as, 
callus and callum, hardened skin; commentarius and commen- 
tarium, a note-book. 

2. Some fluctuate between 1 and 2 Decl.; as, margtrita and mar- 
géritum, pearl; menda and mendum, a blemish. Vespér (also 
vesptra), evening, has, according to 2 Decl., Acc. vesptérum, but 
Abl. usually according to 3 Decl., vespéré, vespéri. 

3. Some fluctuate between 1 and 5 Decl. : v. § 47, Obs. 4. 

4. Some fluctuate between 1 and 4 Decl.: as, ddmus, house (see § 46, 
Obs. 4); laurus, bay-tree ; cupressus, cypress ; ficus, fig-tree ; pinus, 
pine-tree; &éventus (4) and éventum, occurrence ; suggestus (4) and 
suggestum, platform for speakers; vénus (or vaenus), sale, Dat. 
vénui and (rarely) véno. 

5. Some fluctuate between 3 and 5 Decl.: as, plebs, plébis, and plébes, 
plébéi (urchaic), the commonalty ; réquiés, réquiétis and réquiéi, rest. 
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6. Jagérum, juger, an acre, is of 2 Decl. in Sing., bunt of 3 Decl. in 

Plur. : viz. jigéri, jigérum, jigéribis. Vas, vasis, vessel, is of 3 

’ Decl. in Sing., but of 2 Decl. in Plur.: viz. vast, vasorum, vasis. 

Names of festivals like Vulcanalia, have Gen. Pl. according to 

either 2 or 3 Decl., Vulcinaliorum or Vulcanalium: Dat. and 
Abl. Vulcanalibus. 


§ 54. Some Nouns have different genders in Singular and Plural 
(Hotérdgenda 


Sing. Plur. 
jécus, m. sport joci and jéc&. 
ldcus, m. place usu. ldc&; also ldci, esp. in fig. sense, 
loci communes. 
carbasus, f. _fine linen carbasi, canvas, sails 
Tartérus, m. TZartarus Tartara. 
Pergimus, f. citadel of Troy Pergima. 
frénum, 2. bit fréna and fréni. 


rastrum, n. rake rastri and rastra. 


CHaPTeR XIIJ.—DEcLENSION. OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 55. Adjectives are declined either according to the 
First and Second Declensions of Nouns a or exclu- 
sively by the Third Declension. 


§ 56. ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND Sadie DECLENSIONS 
end in tis, 4, um, or ér, (€)ra, (€)rum, and are declined 
in the Masculine and Neuter like Nouns of the Second De- 
clension, and in the Feminine like Nouns of the First 
Declension: as, bénis, bind, bénum, good, Stems bdno- 
bina; ténér, ténéra, ténérum, fender, Stems ténéro- 
ténéra ; nigér, nigré, nigrum, black, Stems nig(é)ro- 
nig(é)ra. 


Sing. 1. Plur. 
M. F. N, M. F, N. 
Nom. bén-tis bén-& bén-um_ _—i|s~dbD6n-I bén-ae bon-& 
Gen. bén-I bén-ae  bén-i bén-drum kén-adrum bén-drum 


Dat. bén-6 bén-ae  boén-6 bén-is bén-is bén-is 
Acc. bén-um bén-am bén-um_ | bin-és bén-as bén-& 
Voc. bén-6 bdn-& Dbdn-um | bon-I bdn-ae bén-& 
Abl. bén-6 dbdn-&  Ddén-d bén-is bén-is bon-is 


Sing. 2. Plur. 
M. F, N. M. F, -N, 
Nom. ténér ténér-& ténér-um | ténér-I ténér-ae ténér-a 
Gen. ténér-I ténér-ae ténér-I ténér-drum ténér-drum ténér-drum 
Dat. ténér-5 téndr-ae ténér-6 ténér-is ténér-Igs ténér-is 
Acc. ténér-um ténér-am ténér-um | ténér-ds ténér-is ténédr-ad 
Voc, ténér ténér-& ténér-um | ténér-I ténér-ae ténér-& 
Abl. ténér-6 ténér-& ténér-d ténér-Is ténér-is ténér-is 
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Sing. 8. Plur. 
M. F, N. M. | N. 

Nom. nigér nigr-& nigr-um | nigr-I nigr-ae = nigr-& 
Gen. nigr-I  nigr-ae_nigr-i nigr-drum nigr-drum nigr-drum 
Dat. nigr-5 nigr-ae nigr-5 | nigr-is nigr-is = nigr-is 
Ace. nigr-um nigr-am nigr-um | nigr-ba nigr-is = nigr-& 
Voc. nig-ér nigr-& nigr-um | nigr-i nigr-ae nigr-& 
Abl. nigr-6 nigr-& nigr-O | nigr-Is nigr-Is _nigr-is 

Obs. 1. The only Adjectives declined like ténér are the following :— 


asper éra érum roujh. liber ra érum free 
licer éra érum torn miser éra érum wretched 


prosper éra érum prosperous 
together with all compounds in fer and ger: as, 
laniger éra rum wool-bearing | dpifer éra rum help-bringing 


Dextér is declined in both ways, dextér& and dextré, dextérum 
and dextrum. 
All other Adjectives in é drop the é, and are declined like niger. 


Obs. 2. There is one Adjective of this class in tr: s&tiir, s&tira, 
sitiirum, full of food, sated. 


§ 57. Irregular Declension in us, a, um, and er, a, um. 


Certain Adjectives have the Genitive Sing. in tus and 
the Dative in ¢ in all Genders: e.g. 


M. F. N. M F N. 


Nom. in-ts iin-4 fin-um tit-ér utr-& utr-um 
Gen. tn-its (-us) utr-ltis (-us) 

Dat. an-I - utr-I 

Ace. fin-um in-am- =o fin-um utr-um utr-am utr-um 
Voc. tin-8 fin-& dn-um (wanting) 

Abl. tn-6 ain-& ain-6 utr-6 utr-& utr-5 


The Plural is regular. 
The Voc. of inus occurs (Cat. 37, 17): also the Voc. of sdlus. 


The following Adjectives are declined as above : 


nus one ullus any neuter neither of two 
solus alone | nullus none alter one of two 
totus whole | iter which of two | alius one of any number, another 


Obs. 1. Most of the above are found at times with the Gen. and Dat. 
asin bonus. Thus Ter. (Andr. 3, 5, 2) has nulli consili, and Cic. 
(as cited by Prisc. 6, 1, 5) unae rei (Dat.). The forms in ius 
appear to exhibit the original ending of the Genitive of the 2nd 
Declension (cf. § 19, Obss, on the Cases). 

Obs. 2. The i of the Gen. ius is regularly long: but such forms as 
unius, ipsius, etc., occur frequently in Dactylic verse. Even alterius 
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is found with « long, though Priscian expressly states that it was 
regularly short (see Neue, ii. 252). It accords with Priscian’s 
dictum that alterius occurs frequently in Dactylic but rarely in 
Iambic verse. The (rare) Gen. of alius, alius, is always long, 
being a contraction for aliius. 

Obs. 3. The compounds of iitér are declined in the same way: as, 
titerqué, titervis, titerlibét, itercunqué: Gen. utriusque, utriusvis, 
etc. In altériiter, the one or the other, the former part of the word 
is usually not inflected: Fem. altérutra, etc.: see Lat. Dict. 


§ 58. ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION have some of 
them three different terminations in the Nominative Case 
Singular for the three Genders, some two, and some only 
one for all genders. | 


I. —Adjectives of three terminations end in 6r, (€)ris, 
6r(6): as, Acér, acris, icré, sharp, Stem &c(é)ri-. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F, N. M. and F. N, 
Nom. aoér (doris) doris doré aorés acrla 
Gen. acris (all Genders) acrium (all Genders) 
Dat. acri (all Genders) aoribiis (all Genders) 
Acc. a&crem aoré aorés or doris dcrlé 
Voc. a&cér doris aocré dorés Soria 
Abl. dori (all Genders) aoribiis (all Genders) 


Obs. 1. The termination ris frequently occurs in the Masc. as well as 
in the Fem. Only one Adjective of this class retains the e through- 
out: célér (céléris), céléris, célére, swift. 

ae 2. The termination er was anciently common to both Masc. and 

em. ; 


The following Adjectives are declined like acer :— 


Blucer (cris) lively piter (tris) rotten 
campester (tris) level paluster (tris) marshy 
céléber (bris) crowded stliiber (bris) healthful 
Eéquester (tris) equestrian silvester (tris) «wooded 


pédester (tris) pedestrian voliicer (cris) flying 
terrestris (terrester, rare) pertaining to earth 


In the case of illustris (famous), médiocris (moderate’, miliebris 
( feminine), semestris (of siz months’ duration), the form in ris only is 
in use. 


§ 59. II.—Adjectives of two terminations end in is (Masc. 
and Fem.), 6 (Neut.), Stem in i; and in idr (Masc. and 
Fem.), itis (Neut.), Stem in 6s. The latter class com- 
prises the Comparatives of all Adjectives, and no others. 
Examples: tristis, e, sad, Stem tristi; altidr, us, higher, 
Stem altios. | 
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Sing. 1. Plur. 
M. and F, N, M. and F. N. 
Nom.  trist-is trist- trist-és trist-f4 
Gen.  trist-Is (all Genders) trist-lum (all Genders) 
Dat. _trist-I (all Genders) trist-{bis (all ee 
Acc. _ trist-em trist-3 trist-és or -is 
Voc. _ trist-Is trist-é trist-és trlsttk 
Abl. trist-I (all Genders) trist-Ibiis (all Genders) 
Sing. 2. Plur. 
M. and F. N. M. and F. N, 
Nom.  altior altiiis altior-és altiér-& 
Gen. _altior-Is (all Genders) altiér-um (all Genders) 
Dat. _altYér-I (all Genders) altiér-Ibiis (all Genders) 
Acc. _ altitr-em altitis altiér-&s (-Is) altiér-& 
Voc. altidr altiis altiér-és altiér-& 


Abl. _altiér8 and i(all Genders) |  alt{ér-Ybiis (all Genders) 


Obs. On the stem -i0s, and the change of s into r in inflexion, see 


§ 63, Note 1. 
Examples for Declension. 

lévis light brévis = short mollis soft 
lévis smooth fortis brave facilis  ecasy 
gravis heavy turpis disgraceful | vilis cheap 
dulcis sweet similis like himilis low 

lévior lighter major reater 

gréivior heavier minor ae 


§ 60. III.—Adjectives of one termination are of various 
endings. Many end in ax, ix, ox, Stems &ci, ici, Oci; 
and many more in ens and ans, Stems enti, anti. The 
Neuter of these, as of all Adjectives, adheres to the rule 
laid down concerning Neuter Nouns,§ 19. Examples: 
félix, lucky, Stem f€lici; pridens, prudent, Stem pri- 
denti. 


Sing. 1, Plur. 
M. and F. N. M. and F, N. 
Nom. félix (all Genders) félic-és félic-i& 
Gen. félic-is (all Genders) félic-lum (all Genders) 
Dat. félio-I (all Genders) félic-{btis (all Genders) 
Acc. félic-em félix félic-és (-Is) rea 
Voc. félix (all Genders) félic-és lio-ia 
Abl, félic-I or & (all Genders) falio-Ibtis (all Genders) 
Sing. 2. Plur. 
M. and F, N. M. and F, N, 
Nom. pridens (all Genders) prident-és priident-Ia 
Gen. prident-is (all Genders) prident-fum (all Genders) 
Dat. prident-i (all Genders) prident-ibiis (all Genders) 
Acc. prident-em ___ priidens priident-és (-is)  priident-{@ 
Voc. pridens (all Genders) prident-és prident-ia 


Abl. prident-i or 8 (all Genders) priident-Ibiis (all Genders) 
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Examples for Declension. 


audax cis bold potens entis powerft 
vérax acis truthful ingens entis huge 
léquax acis talkative diligens entis diligent 
vélox Ocis = swift sipiens entis wise 
férox dcis high-spirited praesens entis present 


Norse 1.—Many Adjectives derived from names of Italian towns 
end in -as, Stem Ati: e.g. Arpin-as, born at Arpinum ; Casin-as, 
born at Casinum, etc. Analogous to these are, nostr-ais, born in 
our country; vestr-as, born in your country. Gen. always in. 

 atis. : 

Nore 2.—Dives, divit-is, rich, Stem divét or divéti, has also a 
contracted form: Nom. dis (rare), neut. dité; Gen. dit- is; 
Nom. Pl. neut. ditf-&; Gen. Pl. dit{-um. | 


§ 61. IRREGULARITIES AND PECULIARITIES OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Some Adjectives are found only in isolated forms: as, pdtis, 
meut. potd (also potis, Lucr.), able (no other forms); nécessd. 
(nécessum), necessary, neither of which can be used attributively ; 
exspés (Hor.), hopeless, used only in Nom. Sing.; exlex, bound by 
no law, only other form, exlégem (Cic.). 

2. Some are defective in Nom. Sing. Masc.: as, (céter-), cétéra, 
um, the rest of ; (poster-), postéra, um, following after ; (lidicer-), 
lidicra, crum, done in play. 

In some Adjectives of 3 Decl., no Nom. Sing. is found: as, 
(sons), sont-em, guilty ; (seminex), seminéc-em, half-kélled ; (caelés), 
caelit-em, inhabiting heaven; etc. 

In some Adjectives of 3 Decl., the Newt Plwr. is not in use: 
see § 35. 

4, Some Adjectives in zs, e, have a less frequent collateral form 
in us, a, wm: as, inerm-is, e, unarmed ; less freq. Inerm-us, a, un; 
exanim-is, e, lifeless ; less freq. exdnim-us,a, um. Other instances 
are, imberbis (us), beardless; hildris (us), cheerful; sémisomn-is 
(us), half-asleep ; procliv-is (us), inclining. 

Again, some Adjectives of 1 and 2 Decl. have collateral forms in 
as, e: as, inbécill-us, a, um (is, e), feeble; effrén-us, a, um (is, e), 
unbridled. 

Vidlent-us, violent, has a (rare) form vidlens, ntis. 

5. Some Adjectives are indeclinable: as, néquam, worthless ; 
frigi (originally Dat. Sing. of Noun), honest. 

6. Some stems undergo considerable contraction in Nom. Sing.: 
as Stem, praecipit-, Nom. praeceps, Gen. praecipit-is, headlong ; with 
other compounds of caput. 


Notr.—Concerning the Abl. Sing. in ¢ and e; the Gen. Plur. in 
um and ium, Neut. Pl. in ta, and Acc. Pl, in és and is, see § 33. 


§ 64. ADJECTIVES. 45 


CHAPTER XIII.—CoMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 62. Adjectives have three Degrees of Comparison, 
called the Positive, Comparative, and Superlative De- 
PTCCS: As, 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 
alttis high altiér higher altiss{miis highest or very high. 


§ 63. The Comparative is formed by adding idr, and 
the Superlative by adding issimtis to the Stem of the 
Positive, any final vowel giving place to the i of these 
suffixes: as, 


Posit, Comp. Sup. 
Nom. Stem. 
altiis alto high alt-idr alt-issimis 
lévis lévi light lév-idr lév-issImiis 
félix félici fortunate félic-idr félic-issImis 


pridens  opriidenti prudent prident-idr _— priident-issImiis 


° Nore 1.—The Comparative is an Adjective of two terminations: 
altior, altius, Its inflexion is given in § 59. The suffix of the 
Comparative is iés; the s being changed into r not only 
before a vowel, according to the usual practice, but also in the 
Nom. Sing. Masc., contrary to the usual rule (Comp. flos, floris). 
In the Nom. and Acc. Sing. Neut. the iés becomes tis, probably 
through intermediate form 1s, as the Stem corpts becomes 
corpus in the Nom. Sing. (see § 30, Obs. 3). 

Note 2.—The Superlative is an Adjective of Three Terminations : 
as, altiss{miis, altiss{mt, altiss{mum : Stem, issimo, a. 

The suffix of the Superlative is (t)imo. It was probably added 
to the Stem of the Comparative: as, alt-ios- (t)imo, becoming 
euphonically alt-issimo. The older ending of the Superlative 
was in (t)timo; and forms in ware common in the earlier writers : 
as, pulcherriimis, acerriimis, optimits, pesstimis, maximis, 
minimis, intiimis, extiimis, eto. 


§ 64. EXcEPTIons. 


I. Adjectives ending in er (Stems 6ro and éri) form the 
Superlative in rimiis: as, 


Posit. Comp. Sup. 
asper rough aspér-idr asper-rimiis 
libér free libér-idr liber-rimis 
pulchér beautiful pulchr-idr pulcher-rimis 
nigtr black nigr-idr niger-rimis 
actr sharp acr-ior acer-rimiis 


ctlér swist célér-idr céler-r{miis 
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So also :— 
‘Posit,  —- Comp. Sup. 
vétiis, éris old (none) véter-rimitis 
prospériis prosperous prospér-idr prosper-rimtis 
matirtis ripe matir-idr matir-rimiis and 


matir-iss{mis 


II. The following six Adjectives ending in tlis form 
their Superlative in limus: as, 


Postt. Comp. Sup. 
facilis easy fictl-idr facil-limis 
diff ic 11%s dificult diffictl-idr difficil-limts 
similis like . si{mwil-idr simil-limiis 
dissImilis «unlike diss{m1l-idr diss{mil-limtis 
gricilis thin gricil-idr gricil-ltmiis 
himilis low hiunil-idr himil-limis 


Obs. The substitution of rimus and limus for simus in these Super- 
latives is owing to the assimilation of s to the preceding liquids r 
and /, AlJl other Adjectives in ne have issimus: e.g. fragilis, 
brittle, fragilissimus. 


III. Adjectives ending in -dicis, -ficis, and voliis (de- 
rived from the verbs dico, facio, and bite form their 
Comparatives and Superlatives as if from Participles in 


€u8 : as, | . 
Posit. Comp. Sup. 
malédicis slanderous malédicentibr m&lédicentiss{miis 
bénéficiis beneficent bénéficentidr bénéficentiss{mis 
muléficis doing-ill — malét {centissimis 
bénévolis — benevolent bénévolentidr bénévdlentissimts 
(bénévdlens, Plaut., Ter.) 
m&lévdlis malevolent malévdlentidr ma&lévdlentissimis 
(malévdlens, Plaut.) 
magnificiis magnificent magnificentidr magnifi{centiss{mis 
minificiis munificent — miunificentissImis 
hénorificiis conferring-honour hdnorificentidr hénorificentissImis 
Similarly :— 
Posit, Comp. Sup. 
égénis needy égentidr (fr. égens) égentissimts 


providis (foreseeing providentidr (fr. providens) providentissImits 


IV. Adjectives which have a vowel before the termina- 
tion us, usually form the Comparative by prefixing the 
Adverb magis, more, and the Superlative by prefixing the 
Adverb maximé, most: as, noxiis, hurtful, magis noxiis, 
more hurtful, maximé noxiius, most hurtful. 
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Obs. 1. Superlatives in tssfmus are sometimes formed from Adjectives 
in tus and wus: e.g. egregiissimus, assiduissimus (Cic.), piissimus 
(used by M. Antonius, and objected to by Cic.: see Phil. xiii. 19: 
frequent in Inscriptions). Similar Comparatives are very rare. 

Obs. 2. Adjectives ending in guus form the Comp, and Sup. regularly, 
since the u in gu is not regarded as a vowel: as, antiquis, ancient, 
antiquidr, antiquissimis. 


§ 65. IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE CoMPARISON. 


1. In some Adjectives the Comparative and Superlative 
are not formed from the Positive, but from a different root 
or stem: as, 


Posit, Comp. Sup. 
biniis ei mélidr optimis 
maliis pejor pessimis 
magnis great major maximis 
parvis small minor minimis 
multiis much plis (neut.) plurimiis 
divés \ od ane divitiss!miis 
dis (rare) : | ditidr ditissimis 
néquam (indecl.) worthless néquidr néquissimis 
frigi (see § 61,5) frugal frigalior frugalissimis 


Obs. 1. Plus, pliris, more, is used in Sing. only in Neut., and substan- 
tively. The Plural is complete: plires, neut. plira (pliria), 
plirium, pliribus; so also the compound complires, etc. 

Obs. 2. From dis (v. rare) for dives, a neuter form dité is found, which 
implies a stem diti. See § 60, Note 2. 

Obs. 3. Dextér, right hand, has dextéridr, dextimitis; and sinistér, 
left hand, sinistéridr, sinistimtis (rare). . 


2. Sometimes one or more of the Degrees of Comparison 
are wanting even in Adjectives of Quality: as, 


Posit. Comp. Sup. 
jiivénis (m. & f.) young = juinidr — 
stnex old stnior — 

— détéridr worse déterrimiis 
(Kus, swift) 6cidr OcissImiis 
ndviis — ndvissimis, last 
(potis, e: see § 61, No. 0.1.) pdtidr preferable podtiss{m tis 
(s&tis, enough, adv. ) sititis better — 

. séquiis worse 
(? sécus otherwise, adv.) {eeu iis — 


Obs. 1. Major and minor, and maximus and minimus (with or without 
natu, in age, see § 52, No. 3) are used as Comp. and Sup. of senex 
and jivénis. 

Obs. 2. Detéridr is from root dé, down from, and implies decline from 
some standard. 

Obs. 3. S&tiiis and sécitis are neut. indeclinable, 
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3. Besides the above, the following Adjectives denoting 
position are defective or irregular, or both: 


Posit, Comp. Sup 


(intra, inside-of, prep.) intéridr inner intimiis (-iimtts) 
exter : . extrémiis 
oxtér ys soutside of (rare)  extéridr outer { extimiis 


(citré, on this side of, prep.) citéridr on this side citimiis 
(ultra, on the further saad ‘ i the further } 
of, prep.) ultéridr ae ultimiis 


siptris upper superior go a oe 
inférus lower inféridr . inf{mis ; imis 
(propé, near, adv.) propidr nearer proximiis 
Pe none wh prior former primis 
postérus, hinder postéridr coming after echt peer 
(See § 61, No, 2.) 


§ 66. Many Adjectives are from their meaning incapable 
of a Comparative or Superlative: e.g. équester, terrestris, 
hibernus, vernus, etc. Others, again, seem to have been 
limited by usage: thus, bellus, pretty, is common in Sup. 
but not used in Comp.: and the same is true of falsus, 
persudsus, invictus, and (especially) other participial Ad- 
jectives, The converse is true of memorabilis, flébilis, 
pronus, proclivis, and others. 


Notre.—The Sup. proximus has a Compar. in late Latin and 
legal writing only: proximior, more nearly akin (Sen., Ulp.). 


es Gal 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE NUMERALS. 


§ 67. Cardinal Numerals denote number in the simplest 
way: a8, unis, one; did, two; trés, three. 


The first three Cardinal Numerals are declined as 
follows : 
1, 
Nom. ftn-us, 4, um; Gen. tin-Ius, etc. See § 57. 
Obs. Unus is used in the Plural with Plural Nouns which have a 


singular meaning : as, ind castré, one camp; tinae aedés, one house ; 
tinae littérae, one letter (epistle) ; tmae Athénae, one Athens. 


2. 3. 
M. F. N. M. and F. N. 
Nom. du-6 du-ae dud trés tria 
Gen. du-Orum du-aérum du-drum trium — 
(contr. du-um) 
Dat. du-dbis du-abiis du-dbiis tribts = 
Acc. du-ds(dud)du-As du-d trés or tris trié 
Abl. du-dbtis du-abtis du-dbis tribis = 
Obs. Amb, both, is declined like dud; but with Gen. Pl. uncon- 


tracted. 


§ 68. The Cardinal Numerals from quattuér, four, to 
centum, a hundred, are indeclinable. 

Diicenti, ae, 4, two hundred, and the following hundreds, 
are declined regularly. But the Gen. Pl. is usually con- 
tracted, dicentim, trécentim, etc. 

Millé, thousand, is an indeclinable Adjective; but it is 
used in the Plural as a declinable Noun: as, Nom, milli, 
Gen. millium, Dat. millibis, &c. 


Nore 1.—Millé is sometimes, but rarely, used as a Noun in the 
Singular: as, millé héminum, a thousand of men (Cic.), the 
common form being millé hémYnés. In the Plural milli& is 
regularly followed by the Genitive: as, trit (or terna) milli& 
héminun, three thousand men. But if smaller Numerals follow, 
the Genitive is not used: as, tri& millit trécenti hdminés, three 
thousand three hundred men, in which caso hominum must be 
supplied with millid. 

Note 2.—The numbers between 20 and 100 are usually expressed 
either by the larger numeral first without ¢é, or by the smaller 
numeral first with é: as, viginti tints, or inis et viginti, 
twenty-one or one and twenty. The numbers above 100 usually 
have the larger number first: as, centum (ét) sexaginta sex, 
one hundred and sixty-siz. But sometimes the units and tens 
precede: e.g. V et lx et ccc, Cic. N.D. 2, 49. 
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Note 3.—The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, 38, 39, ete, are usually 
expressed by iinis, dud, and the next multiple of fen, with the 
preposition dé to indicate subtraction : as, duodéviginti, undévi- 
ginti, duodétriginté, undétriginta, &c. But such combinations 
as octo et viginti or viginti octo are also found. 

Note 4.—Besides the Numerals proper, there exist also indefinite 
numeral Adjectives: quét, how many? tot, so many ; aliquot, a 
good many. Tliese are indeclinable. 


§ 69. Ordinal Numerals denote numbers regarded as 
forming parts of a series: as, primis, first; sécundis, 
second. They are declined regularly as adjectives of the 
First and Second Declensions. 


Nor 1.—Dates of years are expressed by Ordinal Numerals: 
as, annis millésimis octingentésImis octogésimis tertiiis, the 
eighteen-hundred-and-eighty-third year, i.e. the year 1883. 

Note 2.—Besides the definite Ordinals, there are also the Inde- 
finite : quétus, &, um, what number (in the series) ? tdtus, a, um, 
such and such a number. 


§ 70. Distributive Numerals denote numbers regarded as 
constituting groups, each group being treated as a unit. 
They may be translated in various ways: as, bini, ae, a, two 
each, two a-piece, two by two. ‘hey are declined like the 
Plural of bénus. 

The Gen. Plur. of Distributives is usually contracted ; 
as, binfim, ternim, diicénim, etc. 


Nore 1.—Distributive Numerals are also used with those nouns 
the plural forms of which have a singular meaning: aa, bin’ 
castri, two camps; binae aedés, two houses; binae littérae, two 
letters; trin& (not usu. terna in this use) castri, three camps. 
Duo custra would be two forts; duae aedés, two temples, etc. 
See § 51. (But in& castri, not singila castri; unae aedés, not 
singilae aedés. ) 

Norte 2.—Distributive Numerals are also used in expressions of 
multiplication: as, bis bina pocitla, twice two cups; qiatér 
quini viri, four times five men; tér ndvénae virgines, thrice nine 
matdens. 

Note 3.—Distributive Numerals are frequently used by the poets 


as Cardinals: as, centénae minus, a hundred hands (Virg. A. 
10, 566). 


§ 71. Multiplicative Numerals end in -plex, Gen. -plicis 
(from the verb plico, to fold), and, as their name implies, 
denote how many times any number or quantity is to be 
taken. Only the following are in use: 
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4. quadruplex fourfold 
5. quincuplex fivefold 
7. septemplex sevenfold 


1. simplex onefold 
2. duplex twofold 
8. triplex threefold 


10. décemplex tenfold 
100. centuplex a hun- 
dredfold 


§ 72. Proportional Numerals end in -plis, -pla, -plum, and 
denote the number of times that one number or quantity 
contains another: as, tripla pars, a part three times as great 
as another. Only the following are in use, corresponding 
to the multiplicatives in the preceding list: 


1. simpliis 4, quadruplis 8. octup:as 
2. duplis 5. (quingueplis) 10. d&écuplis 
8. triplis 7. septuplis 100. centuplis 


§ 73. Other Numeral Adjectives. 1. Adjectives in arius 
formed from Distributives, and signifying containing a 
certain number: as, binarius, containing two; ternarius, 
quaternarius, quinarius, sénarius, &c. 

2. Adjectives in Anus formed from Ordinals, and chiefly 
used in reference to the legion to which a soldier belonged : 
as, primanus, belonging to the first legion. 

3, The words used to express Fractions are explained 
in Appendix III. Money. 


§ 74. Numeral Adverbs denote the number of times that 
anything occurs: as, sémél, once; bis, twice; tér, three 
times ; quotiés or quotiens, how many times. 


For a complete table of Numerals, Cardinal, Ordinal 
and Distributive, with their corresponding Adverbs, see 
next page. 
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CHAPTER X Y.—PRONOUNS. 


§ 76. Pronouns are properly of the nature of Nouns, 
but the name is also applied to many words used also 
as Adjectives. The Possessive Pronouns are wholly 
Adjectival. 


§ 77. I.—PErRsonaL PRONOUNS. 
1. Pronoun of the First Person. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom, 6gé as nos 
Gen, méi of me nostrum and nostri of us 
Dat. mihi cr mi 2 or of me nobis to or for us 
Acc. mé [me | nos us [from us 
Abl. mé by, with, or from | nobis by, with, or 


2. Pronoun of the Second Person. — 


Sing. — 
Nom. ta thou vos 
Gen. tii of thee vestrum and vestri of you 
Dat. tibi to or for thee vobis to or for you 
Acc. té thee vcs you 
Voc. ta O thou vos O ye [you 
Abl. 6 by, with, or from thee | vobis By with, or from 


Obs. 1. All Cases of ég5 and tii may be strengthened by the addition 
of the syllable mét; as, égdmet, J myself ; nosmét, vosmét, we our- 
selves, you yourselves, Ti in the Nom. is strengthened by the 
syllable té: as, tité, thou thyself, also with the addition of mét: 
as, titémet (tuinet simply is never used). 

Obs. 2. The Gen. Sing. of égo and ti were originally mis and tis (cf. 
Prisc. 13, 2). The forms mei and tui are perhaps borrowed from 
the Possessive Adjectives meus and tuus, and are used as Objective 
Genitives. The Possessive sense is expressed by the Adjectives meus, 
tuus. 

Obs. 3. The Dat. Sing. of ég5 is frequently contracted into mf. 

Obs. 4. In the Acc. and Abi. Sing. the forms m6éd and téd are found 
in Plautus. The dis the old sign of the Ablative, which is trans- 
ferred irregularly to the Accusative also. Sometimes té is doubled : 
tété, 

Obs. 5. In the Gen. Pl. nostram -i and vestrum -i are borrowed 
from the Possessive Adjectives: the forms nostrérum, nostrarum, 
vestrérum, vestrdrum are also found in older writers, as Plautus. 
The Possessive sense is regularly expressed by the Adjectives 
noster, vester; but nostrum, vestrum, occur as Possessive Genitives. 
Nostri, vestri, are used as Objective Genitives. Nostrum, vestrum, 
are also used as Partitive Genitives. 
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3. Pronoun of the Third Person. 


For the Personal Pronoun of the Third Person, he, she, 
it, the Determinative Pronoun is, ed, id, is usually em- 
ployed. 


§ 78. II._—ReErvexivE Pronouns. 


The Reflexive Pronouns refer back to the Subject of 
the sentence, and therefore cannot have a Nominative 
or Vocative case. For the First and Second Persons, the 
First and Second Personal Pronouns are used reflexively 
in the oblique Cases. The Reflexive Pronoun of the 
Third Person is thus declined : 


Sing. and Piur. 


Gen. sii of himself, herself, ttself, or themselves. 

Dat. sibi to or for himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 
Acc. 86 himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

Abl. 86 by himself, herself, rtself, or themselves. 


Obs. 1. Sé is frequently doubled: sésé. 

Obs. 2. Sibi and sd are strengthened by the addition of mét: as, 
sibimét, sémét. 

Obs. 3. When the Cases of &g0 and tu are used reflexively, they are 
generally strengthened by the use of tpse, often with met: e.g. 
nosmét ipsds (or as one word, nosmétipsés), tS ipsum or témét- 
ipsum, etc. 


§ 79. III.—Possrssive Pronouns. 


These are properly Adjectives, formed from the First 
and Second Personal and the Third Reflexive Pronouns. 


mets mea meum my, mine 

tuis tua tuum thy, thine 

nostér nostra nostrum our, ours 

vestér vestra vestrum your, yours 

suis sua suum his, her, tts, thetr, theirs 


Obs. 1. The Voc. Sing. Masc. of metis is mi (Fem. and Neut. regular). 

Obs. 2. The Adj. Sing. of the Possessive Adjectives is sometimes 
strengthened by the syllable pté: as, meopté, suopté. Mét is added 
to sulis ; as, suosmét, sudmét. 

Obs. 3. Suus is a reflexive adjective, and can therefore only refer 
back to the Subject, like the reflexive pronoun (§ 78). In other 
cases, his, her, tts, their, are expressed by the genitive Sing. or 
Plur. of is, ea, id. 

Obs. 4. A Possessive Adjective is also formed from the Relative: as, 
ciijiis, cija, cijum, whose? (Virg. E. 3, 1.) 
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Obs. 5. From nostér, vestér, cijiis (4, um), are formed Adjectives 
ending in &s (Gen. &tis), which signify belonging to a country: 
namely, nostras, -itis, of our country ; vestras, -atis, of your country ; 
cijas, -atis, of what country ? 


§ 80. 1V.—DEMoNsTRATIVE PRONovUNS. 


These correspond to the First, Second, and Third Per- 
sons: namely, hic (hi-cé), haec, hoc, this near me ; isté, ista, 
istiid, that near you; ill6, illd, illtid, that near him, or that 
yonder. 


1. Hic, haec, hoc, this near me. Stem ho, with suffix -ce, 
which drops the vowel. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. hic haeo hoo hi hae haeo 
Gen. hijis hérum hérum horum 
Dat. huio his 
Acc. hune hano hoc hos has haeo 
Abl. hoo hao hoo his 


2. isté, ista, istiid, that near you. Stem isto. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F, N. M. F, N. 
Nom. isté ista isttid ist! istao istd 
Gen. istitis (-Ius) istorum istaérum  istérum 
Dat. isti istis 
Acc. istam  istam _istiid istds istais istd 
Abl. isti istd istd istis 


3. illé, il, illtid, that near him, that yonder. Stem 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F, N 
Nom. illé illé illid illt illae ill 
Gen. illits (-1us) illdrum  illdrum  illérum 
Dat. illi illis . 
Acc. illum illam_ illid illos illas illé 
Abl. ilo ~° ila ill6 illis 


Obs. 1. There was an older form of ille: ollus (olle), oll&, etce., which 
occurs frequently in Lucr. and Virg.; especially in Dat. Sing. olli, 
and Dat. Pl. ollis. The same root occurs in the adverb dl-im 
originally a Locative form. 

Obs. 2. Istae, illae, occyr as Dat. Sing. fem. in older writers: cf. 
§ 57, Obs. 1. 


§.81. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. ov 


The three Demonstrative Pronouns are strengthened by 
the particle cé, which serves to point out anything more 
exactly : this here, that there. This particle is inseparable 
from several of the cases of hic (= hi-ce), but may be 
added to others also: as, hijuscé, hoscé, etc. 

Isté with the particle ce (which drops the vowel) is 
thus declined : 


Sing Plur 
M. F N. M. F. N. 

Nom. istic istaeo _istiic isticd istaeo istaec 
Gen. istiuscd istérunc istéruno  istdruno 
Dat. isti istiscd 
Acc. istaunc istanc istic istoscd istascé istaec 
Abl. istdo istdo istdo istisod 
So also, illfo illaco illic, etc. 


Obs. 3. The adverbs hi-c, isti-c, illi-c, are properly Locatives Sing. of 
hi-c, iste, ille, with suffix ce (abbreviated). See Chap. XXXII. 
Obs. 4. Ecce or én, behold, sometimes prefixed to ille and iste with 
euphonic change : as, eccillum or ellum ; eccistam. These expres- 

sions were of frequent use in the language of ordinary life. 


§ 81. V.—DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 


These are: is, 68, id, this, the aforesaid; he, she, that, 
referring to the context; its compound, idem (for is-dem), 
éaidem, idem, the same ; and ips6, ipsa, ipsum, self, same. 


1. Is, ed, Id, this, and he, she, it. Stems i and eo. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F, N. 
Nom. 1s 6a id il (1) or Gi dae ba 
Gen. éjtis drum éarum drum 
Dat. ef (81, Lucr.) ils (is) or Sis 
Acc. 6um dam id 668 éas ba 
Abl. 8 éa F) iis or éis 


Obs. 1. The Dat. Sing. of is is usually ai, with the e long, in the 
earlier writers; or as one syllable éi, rarely éi. 

Obs. 2. Old forms of {sg are: Sing. Dat. Fem. eae; Acc. im or em; 
Plur. Nom. i for ii, Plaut.; Dat. 1s for iis, also ibus and éabiis 
(Fem.) 

Obs. 3. The adverb {-bi is properly a Locative case of is. 

Obs. 4. Ecce is frequently prefixed to forms of is: as, Nom. ecca 


(=ecce ea); Acc. eccum, eccam, eccos, eccas (=ecce eum, eam, eos, 
eas). See § 80, Obs. 5. 
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2. idem (for is-dem), Gadem, idem, the same. Stems 
i and eo with determinative suffix dem. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. idem Sadem idem iidem (Idem) daedem didem 
Gen. éjusdem édrundem  éarundem édrundem 
Dat. éidem iisdem (isdem) or éisdem 
Acc. Sundem éandem idem éosdem éasdem 6Aadem 


Abl. @6ddem éadem éddem lisdem (isdem) or éisdem 
3. ipsé, ips&, ipsum, self, same. Stem ipso. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. ipsé ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
Gen. ipsitis (-Ius) ipsdrum ipsdérum  ipsdrum 
Dat. ipsi ipsis 
Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsds ipsais ipsd 
Abl. ipsd ipsa ipsd ipsis 


Obs. For ipse we frequently find ipsus in old writers. The suffix 
pse derived from ipse is frequently appended to forms of fs in 
Plautus: as, eumpsé, eampsé, eopsé, eapsé. In Cicero we find reapsé 
for ré eapse. 


§ 82. VI.—RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
(i.) Relative. 


Qui, quae, quod, who, which, what; with its derivatives 
(§ 85). Stems qui and quo. 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F, N. 

- Nom. qui(quis) quae qudd qui quae quae 
Gen. oijis quorum quérum qudrum 
Dat. oui or oti quibiis (queis, quis) 

Acc, quem quam quod quos quas quae 
Abl. qué qua quo quibis (queis, quis) 

(qul, all Genders) 

(il.) Interrogative. 
Sing. Plur 

M. F, N, M. F, N. 
Nom. an) quae quid (quéd) | qui quae quae 

qui 
Gen. oftijis quorum quarum quérum 
Dat. cui or off quibis (queis, quis) 
Acc. quem quam quid (quéd) | quis quas quae 
Abl. qué qua qué quibtis (queis, quis) 


(qui, all Genders) _ 


Obs. Old forms are: Gen. Sing. qudiiis; Dat. Sing. quoi; Abl. Sing. 
qui; Dat. and Abj. Pl. quis, queis. The Adj. qui is only found in 
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later writers in combination with cum: as, quicum = quécum: 
and also as interrogative adverb how? On the old Gen, cui-cui- - 
midi, see § 83, under quisque. 


In place of quis and quid, qui and quéd are frequently 
used as Interrogatives. Of these forms, qui and quéd are 
adjectives ; quis usually a substantive, rarely an adjective: 
quid and its compounds are always substantives: as, 

Quis és, who art thou? 

Qui hémo és, what (kind of a) man art thou? 

Quid commisit, what has he done ? 

Quéd faicintis commisit, what deed has he done? 


Norse.—On the compounds of qui and quis, see § 83. 


§ 83. VII.—INDEFINITE AND OTHER PRONOUNS, 


Quis is also used as an Indefinite Pronoun (= any), 
especially after the Conjunctions si, tf, né, lest, nisi, 
unless, num, whether. Thus, si quis is “if any one”; 
né quis, “lest any one,” “ that no one.” 

When quis is so used, it usually changes quae to qua in 
Nom. Sing. fem., and Nom. and Acc. Pl. neut.; but quae 
is also used. 


1. Compounns of qui, quis— The following Pronouns 
and Adjectives are formed from qui, quis, and are de- 
clined for the most part in the same way. They always 
have quid when used as Substantives, and quéd when used 
as Adjectives. 


A. qui (sometimes quis) in Nominative. 


quidam, quaedam, quoddam, a certain one. 

quinam (quisnam), quaenam, quodnam (quidnam), what? 
which? (emphatic). 

quicunqué, quaecunqué, quodcunqué, whosoever, what- 
soever. Gen. ciijuscunque, etc. The cunque is sometimes 
separated from qui. 

quilibét, quaelibét, quodlibét, who or which you please. 

quivis, quaevis, quodvis, who or which you will, Also 
with cunque added: quiviscunque, &c. 


B. quis in Nominative. 


quisquis, quidquid or quicquid, whoever, whatever. 
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Obs. No form for the Feminine. The only other forms in use are: 
Gen. cuicui in cuicuimddi (=cijusciijiis médi by elision of s); Acc. 
quemquem ; Adj. quéqué, quaé-qua; Nom. Pl. quiqui; Dat, Pi. 
quibusquibis. 

quisquam, quicquam, anyone or anything at all. 


Obs. Usually a Substantive. There is no feminine form, but quis- 
quam is also used adjectively of females. Ad/. quiquam in Plautus. 
Plural does not occur. 


quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam or quidpiam, some one, 
something. 
Abi, quipiam occurs in Plaut. 


quisqué, quaequé, quodqué, each, everyone. Also Neut. 
quidqué or quicqué as Substantive. 
Nore.—The compound finusquisqué, tiniquaequé, finumquodqué, 
each one, is declined in like manner. 
ecquis (ecqui), ecqua (ecquae), ecquid (ecquéd), ts there 
any? ecquis 1s sometimes used as Adjective. 
Obs. The only cases in use besides the Nominative are Dat. eccui; 


Acc. ecquem, ecquam ; Adj. ecqui. Pl. Nom. ecqui; Acc. ecquis, 
ecquas, but the Plural forms are rare. 


Gliquis (dliquf), dliqua, iliquid (éliquéd), some one, some. 
Obs. Aliquis is more usual than aliqui: it is both Subst. and Adject. 


in masc. Aliquae as Nom. Sing. fem. occurs in Lucretius; but 
dliqué is the regular form in Nom. Sing. fem. and in Plural neut, 
Abl. dliqui occurs in Plautus. 


2. OTHER PRronominaL ApsEcTIVEs.—The following words 
usually have Gen. in its, and Dat. m i. For their 
Declension, see § 57. 

totus, totd, totum, ewhole. 

sdlis, sola, solum, alone. 

Unis, ind, inum, one. 

ulliis (= inilis), ulld, ullum, any at all. 

Nore.—Ullus is chiefly used in negative sentences, corresponding 
to aliquis in affirmative sentences. It corresponds as Adj. to quisquam, 
which is almost always Subst. 

nullis, nullé, nullum, none. 

alitis, alia, dlitid, one, another ; Gen. aliis, Dat. alii. 

Obs. The form &lis (Nom. Sing. masc.) occurs in Catullus; and alid 
(Nom. Sing. neut.) in Lucretius; alf (Dat. Sing.) in Catull. and 
Lucret. ; aliae (Gen. Sing. fem.) in Cicero and elsewhere. 

altér, altérd, altérum, one of two, the other; Gen. 
altéritis (in poetry rarely altérius), Dat. altéri. 


YA 
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titér, utré, utrum, which of two (usually interrog., but 
sometimes relat.). 


Obs. Utér is probably derived from the relative: the original form 
being cu-ter: comp. ti-bi and né-cibi, ali-ciibi. Some assume a 
distinct Stem -u, The loss of initial g or c is extremely rare. 


neutér, neutrd, neutrum, neither of two. 
uterqué, utriqué, utrumque, each of two, both. 


Notre.—The compound altéritér, altérutré, altérutrum (also 
written as two separate words), one or other (of two), may be 
declined in both words: as, Gen. altérfusutriis; or only in 
alter : as, altérutriiis, etc. 


ttercunqué, utracunqué, utrumcunqué, whichscever (of 
two). 

Utervis, utrivis, utrumvis, which (of two) you please. 

titerlibét, utralibét, utrumlibét, which (of two) you like. 


There are two ways of giving universality to the appli- 
cation of the Interrogative or Indefinite Pronouns; viz., 
by means of the suffix cunqué or by doubling the 
Pronoun : as, 


quis, qui who (cae \ whosoever 
qualiscunqué 
qualisq ualis 


qualis of what kind } 
quantuscunque \ 


of what kind soever 


quantusquantis how great s0ever 


quotcunque 


quot how many quotquat 


quantus how great { 
{ how many soever 
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§ 84. Conspectus of Determinative, Relative, Interro 
gative, and Indefinite Pronouns. 


ere Relative. Indefinite ‘ 
Determinative. Interrogative. Relative. Indefinite. 
quisquis Bliquis, some 
1s, that, he saa a te pbc quis, any 
: whosoever ey 
quivis 
any you please 
titer aliériitér an 
id : one or other of |\utervis 
which of two two whichever (of the 
uterquisque two) you please 
whichever of the 
two 
és aliscunqué a1 
talis qualis (cuz ean: qualislibét 
of such a kind | of such a kind ay ad eee so-| of any kind you 
as(rel.); of what please 


kind? (interr.) | °" 


quantuscungqué 
tantiis ; bla ics { quantusquantus py eae? 
eer hon great ? (in- how great soever siderable a ; 
terr.) quantuslibét 
quantusvis 
of any size you 
please 
tantilts quantilis quantiiluscungué|sliquantiilis, some 
so small assmallas(rel.);; how small soever| little 
how small? (in- 
terr.) 
; : quotcunqué 3 
tdt (indecl.) quot (indecl.) sf) ae otqust(indecl.) 4l{qudt (indecl.) 
so many cb ha ree how many soever| °° number 
tdt¥dem(indecl.) road ‘i any? (in- quotlibét(indeel. 
just 80 many ; any number you 
please 


totis quotis 
: one of so many| oneofhowmany? 
(Ordinal Nu- | (Interrog. Or- 
meral) dinal) 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE VERB. 


§ 85. VeERBs are of two kinds: 


1. TRANSITIVE VERBS, which govern an Accusative Case, 
representing the Direct Object of the action: as, émo 
puérum, I love the boy ; séquor diicem, I follow the leader. 

2. INTRANSITIVE VERBS, which are either not followed by 
an Object, as dormio, I sleep, or by an Indirect Object not 
in the Accusative Case: as, plaiceo tibi, I please thee [am 
pleasing to thee}; invidet némini, he envies no one [looks 
enviously on no one |. 


Active Transitive Verbs have Two Volcss: 


(i.) The Active Voice (from ago, actum to act), before 
which the Nominative represents the agent: as patér 
amit, the father loves. 

The Passive Voice (from patidr, passiis, to suffer), 
before which the Nominative represents the Object of the 
action: as, patér dmatiir, the father ts loved. 

Obs. 1. The primary sense of the Passive was reflexive; and this 
meaning frequently occurs. 


Obs. 2. Intransitive Verbs have no Passive Voice, except when used 
impersonally ; see § 291, Obs. 1. 


§ 86. Deronent VERBS are such as have a Passive form 
(usually without any Active to which they can be re- 
ferred), and an Active meaning. See Chap. XIX. Some of 
them are Transitive, but the greater number are either 
Intransitive or Reflexive. 


§ 87. Verbs have Four Moons. 


I. The InvicaTivE Moop states a thing positively or 
unconditionally : as, mo, I love; scrtbit, he writes. 


II. The Sussunctive Moop (sometimes called Consunc- 
TIVE) states a thing conditionally : as, si ita dicam, mentiar, 
tf I were to say 30, I should lie ; vélim, I could fain wish. 

Obs. The translation of the Subjunctive Mood given in the paradigms 
must be regarded as approximate only. Sometimes the Indicative 
must be used in English where the Latin requires the subjunctive ; 
as, rogavi quis esset, I asked who he waS: see § 434. 


III. The ImprrativE Moop commands or entreats: as, 
dma, love; né occidito, thou shalt not kill. 
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IV. The Inrinitive Moop denotes an action or state 
without immediate reference to a person: as, amare, fo 
love ; didicisse, to have learned. It is strictly an inde- 
clinable Verbal Noun. 


§ 88. Besides these four Moods, three other forms are 
derived from and partake of the signification of Verbs :— 

1. ParticrpLes ; which are Verbal Adjectives. 

There are four Participles, two Active and two Passive. 


Future amaturus about to love 


: Perfect amatus loved 
nae Gerundive amandus __fit to be loved 


AGiSe Present émans loving 


Obs. The Latin language is deficient in Participles, the Active Voice 
having no Past Participle corresponding to our ‘ having loved,’ and 
the Passive no Present or Future Participle. Only Deponent Verbs 
have regularly a Past Part. in Active sense: tsus, having used ; 
stciitus, having followed. 


2. The Supine; which is strictly a Verbal Noun of the 
Fourth declension, having two Cases only, the Accusative 
and the Ablative: as, 

Amatum to love 
imati in loving, to be loved 

3. The Grerunp; which is also a Verbal Noun, having 

four Cases, as: 


Gen. mandi of loving 
Dat. &mando (usu. -6) for loving 
Acc. 4mandum loving 
Abl. imando (usu. -6) by loving 


Obs. The want of a Nominative Case to the Gerund is supplied by 
the Infinitive Mood. 

N.B.—The Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative Moods, con- 
stitute what is called the Finite Vers [limited by Mood and 
Person]; the Infinitive, Supines, Gerunds, and Participles, con- 
stitute what is called the INFINITE VERB. 


§ 89. Trense.—A verb is the only kind of word which 
has distinct forms indicating time. (Hence its German 
name, Zeitwort, time-word.) There are three natural 
divisions of time: Present, Past, Future; and each of 
these again has two natural divisions, Incomplete or In- 
PERFECT and Complete or Perrrcr. The full set of six 
Tenses is found only in the Indicative Mood: namely, 
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Incomplete or Imperfect. Complete or Perfect. 
1. PRESENT &mo I love oram amavi I have loved 
loving 
2. Past émabam I was loving amavéram I had loved 
38. Future amabo IT shalllove amavéro I ie have 
ove 


Obs. 1. The Present-Imperfect, Past-Imperfect, and Future-Imperfect, — 
are usually called simply, PRESENT, IMPERFECT, and FUTURE. 

Obs. 2. The Present-Pertect is also used as Past-Indefinite (corre- 
sponding to the Aorist in Greek): as, &mavi, J (have loved, or J) 
loved. This tense is usually called simply PERFECT, and the Past- 
PERFECT is usually called PLUPERFECT. 


Nore 1.—The SussuncriveE Moop has only four tenses: namely, 
Present, Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect. A special Future tense is not 
needed, since this Mood itself has a future sense: thus, véreor né Ita 
sit, Iam afraid it will be so. 

Nore 2.—The Imperative Moop has only two tenses: namely, 
Present, Future. The INrinrrive Moop has only two tenses: namely, 
Present (also used as Past-Imperfect), and Perfect (also used as Past- 
Perfect or Pluperfect). 

Note 3.—The Passive Vorce has only three distinct tense-forms in 
the Indicative Mood namely, Present, Imperfect, Future ; and only 
two in the Subjunctive Mood; namely, Present, Imperfect. The Per- 
fect Tenses are formed by the combination of the Past Participle with 
the tenses of the Verb sum, 


§ 90. The Moods of the Finite Verb have two NumBERs, 
Singular and Plural, and (excepting the Imperative) three 
PERsons in each Number: as, 


1. imo I love amimis We love 
2. imais § thou lovest éimatis ye love 
3. amit he loves aimant they love 


§ 91. ConsuaaTIon.—Verbs are arranged in four classes, 
called ConsuaaTions, distinguished by the final vowel of 
the Stem, which is seen in the Present Infinitive Active. 


Stem. Infinitive. 
Ist or A Conjugation ama- ama-ré to love 


2nd or E - mone- moné-ré to advise 

8rd or Consonant rég- régé-ré to rule 
and U Conjugation  ru- ri-6-ré to rush 

4th or I ‘ audi- audi-re to hear 


The Present Indicative, the Perfect Indicative, the 
Present Infinitive, and the Supine, are called the Principal 
Parts of the Verb, because it is necessary to know these in 
order to conjugate a Verb. 
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CHapTreR XVII.—THE VERB Sum AND THE Four 


CoNJUGATIONS. 


(N.B.—It is convenient to take the Verb sum first, since some of 
its Tenses are used in both Active and Passive Verb-formations. ) 

§ 92. The Verb sum, I am, is irregular. It has two 
Stems, 6s- and fu-; from the former of which come the 
Imperfect Tenses, and from the latter, the Perfect Tenses 
and Future Participle. The Pres. sum is shortened from 
esum. The Stem fu- is the same as in fio (§ 111), and Gr. 
pr, wé-pi-Ka. 


Principal Parts:—sum fii fitirtis essé. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
1. Present TENSE. 


Iam Plur. simis We are 

thou art estis ye are 

he ts sunt they are 
2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 

I was Plur. éramiis We were 

thou wast ératis ye were 

he was érant they were 


3. FoururE TEnNseE [Furure-SImp.e]. 


I shall be Plur. trimis We shall be 
thou wilt be éritis ye will be 
he will be érunt they will be 


4. Perrect TENSE. 
I have been, or I | Plur.fulmis We have been, or 


was we were 

thou hast been, or fuistis ye have been, or ye 
thou wast were 

he kas been, or he fuérunt \ they hare been, or 
was orfuéréj they were 

5. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

I had been Plur. fuéramiis We had been 

thou hadst been fuératis ye had been 

he had been fuérant they had been 


6. Fururre-PEerrect TENSE. 


I shall have been Plur. fuérimtis We shall have been 
thou wilt have been fuéritis ye will have been 
he will have been fuérint they will have been 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


1. Presenr TENSE. 
Be thou | Plur. esté Be ye 


2. Fcrure TEnNsE. 


Thou shalt be Plur. estoté Ye shall be 
he shall be, or he sunto they shall be, or 
n.ust be they must be 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. | 


1. Present TENSE. 
S. sim (siem) I may be P. simis we may be 
sis (siés) thou mayst be sitis ye may be 
sit (siét) he may be sint (sient) they may be 
2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
S. essem or I might or should be P. essémiis a} we might or should 


forem forémis be 
essés or \ thou mightst or ssétis or) ye might or would 

Bsa wouldst be forédtis be 
essét or . essent or) they mightor would 

frst \ he might or would be ferent \ be 


5. PerFect TENSE. 


8S. fuérim TI may have been P. fuérjmis = we may have been 
fuéris thou mayst have been fuéritis ye may have been 
fuérit he may have been fuérint they may have been 


4. Purperrecr TENSE. 
S. fuissem I might or should have| P. fuissémiis we might or should 
be 


en have been 
fuissés thou mightst or wouldst fuissétis ye might or would 
have been have been 
fuissét he might or would have fuissent they might or would 
been have been 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. e886 r to be 
Perrecr. fuissé to have been 
Fourure. fitirus esse or férd to be about to be 
PARTICIPLE. 
Forure. futirtis 4 um about to be 


Obs. 1. The Supines and Gerund are wanting. The Present Participle 
is found only in compounds: as, absens from absum, and praesens 
from praesum. 

Obs. 2. The old form of the Present Subjunctive, siem, siés, siét, 
sient, is frequent in Plautus and Terence; besides which there 
exists another Pres. Subj. from Stem /fu-: fuam, 4s, &t: see Virg. 
Aen. 10, 108. There is also found a Perfect Indic. fiivit, etc., in 
Plautus, etc. 

Obs. 3. Like sum are declined its compounds: absum, J am absent ; 
adsum, J am present; etc. Prdsum, J am for, I do good to, how- 
ever, has the full form of the prefix [préd] before e:-+as, prédés, 
prodest, prédéram, prédéro, prodessé. Possum, J am able, (from 
potis and sum), has some irregularities. See § 104. 

Obs. 4. When est and es follow a vowel or m, the e is frequently 
dropped: as, bona’st, bonum’st, for bona est, bonum est; nacta’s 
for nacta es. In the comic writers, est and es coalesce with a pre- 
ceding s: as, factu’st for factus est; nactu’s for nactus es. 
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§ 93. FIRST OR A CONJUGATION.—Active Voice. 
’mo amAvi amétum &maré—to love. Stem: Ama- 


S. amo 
am-as 


am-at 


S. aim-ibam 
am-abas 


am-abat 


S. am-abo_ . 
am-abis 
am-abit 

S. am-avi 
am-avisti 


am-avit 


S. am-aivéram 
‘am-avéras 
am-avérat 


S. am-avéro 
&m-avéris 
am-avérit 


S. am-a 


S. 3m-ato 
am-ato 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
1. Present TENSE. 


I am loving or I| P. &m-amis we are loving or 
love we love 
_thow art loving or im-atis ye are loving or 
thou lovest ye love 
he loving or he am-ant they are loving 
8 


or they love 


2. ImperFect TENSE. 
I was loving or I | P. dm-abamiis we were loving 


loved or we loved 
thou wast loving or Sim-abatis ye were loving 
thou lovedst or ye loved 
he was loving or he aim-aibant they were loving 
loved or they loved 
3. Furure Tense [Future Smee). 


thou wilt love am-abitis ye will love 


I shall love P. am-abimts we shall love 
he will love aém-abunt they will love 


4. Perrect TENSE. 
I have loved or I| P. &m-divimts we have loved or 


loved we loved 

thou hast loved or am-avistis ye have loved or 
thou lovedst ye loved 

he has loved or he am-avérunt jay have loved 
loved or Am-avéré) or they loved 


5. PLUPERFECT TENSE, 


I had loved P. am-avérimiis we had loved 
thou hadst loved am-avératis ye had loved 
he had loved am-avérant they had loved 


6. Furure-Perrect TENSE. 


I shall P. am-avérimiis we shall 
thou wilt | pare, Am-Averitis ye will N°, 
he will im-avérint they will)‘ 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
love thou | P. am-até love ye 


Furure TENSE. 


thou shalt love P, im-atotd ye shall love 
he shall or must love a&m-anto they shall or 
must love 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. PRESENT TENSE. 


8S. &m-em I may love P. am-émiis we may love 
Am-és thou mayst love im-étis ye may love 
am-ét he may love am-ent they may love 


2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
S. am-érem I might or should | P. dm-rémtis we might or 


love should love 
am-drés thou mightst or am-drétis ye might or 

wouldst love would love 
aim-arét he might or would im-drent they might or 

love would love 


eee ; 3. Perrect TENSE. 

. dm-avérim may P. ém-dvérimtis we may), 

am-avéris thou mayst alee am-avéritis ye may oe 
am-avérlt he may Am-Avérint they may) °° 


4, PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


S. am-ivissem I should |)wrs | P. dm-divissémiis we should) » ~= 
im-Avissés thou wouldst}§ & im-avissétis ye would 8 = 
Am-avissét he would |<< &m-Avissent they would) ~ 

INFINITIVE MOOD. GERUND. 

PRESENT. &m-Aré to love Gen. im-andi of loving 

Perrecr. im-avisss { bss q | Dat. am-ando _for loving 

FurTure. &m-atirts \io beabout | Acc. &m-andum loving 

(& um) esséj tolove | Abl. dm-ando by loving 
SUPINES. PARTICIPLES. 

am-atum to love PRESENT. as A antis [one] 

ving 

am-ata to be loved FCTvrE. im-atiris & um 


about to love 
Obs. 1. In all the Perfect Tenses vi and ve may be omitted before s 


and r; as, 
imavisti becomes &masti imavéram becomes iméram 
imavistis ,, aAmastis imavéro »  &méro 
amavérunt ,, &méarunt imavérim - imarim 
(but dmavérd does not become imavissem ,,  &massem 
&imaré, which would be con- &mavisse s imassd 
founded with the Imperf. 
Infin.). 


Obs. 2. Final ts of 2 pers. sing. in both Future-Perfect Indicative and 
Perfect Subjunctive has the i sometimes short and sometimes long. 
The penultimate é of the Future-Perfect Indicative Plural appears 
to have been originally short; and that of the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive, long. (See Neue, ii. p.510.) Virg. Aen. 6. 314, has egerimus 
(Perf. Subj.), but according to Servius the penultima is here 
shortened for the sake of the metre. Usage however varies. 
Compare Ov. Met. 6. 357, dederitis, and Pont, 4, 5, 45, dixeritis, 
both Fut. Perf. 
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§ 94. SECOND OR E CONJUGATION.— Active Voice, 


ménéo moénti moénitum médnéré—to advise. 


S. mon-é0 
mon-és 


mon-ét 


S. mén-bam 
mon-ébas 
mon-ébat 


S. m6n-ébo 
mon-ébis 
moén-ébit 

S. mon-ui 
mon-uisti 


mén-uit 


S. mén-vuéram 
mén-uéras 
mon-uérat 


S mon-uéro 
mon-uéris 
mon-uérit 


S. moén-6 


S. mén-éto 
mén-éto 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
1. Present TENSE. 


I am advising or | P. mén-émis 
L advise 

thou art advising mbn-étis 
or thou advisest 

he is advising or he mon-ent 


advises 


2. ImpeRrecT TENSE. 


I was advising or | P. mén-ébamiss 
I advised 

thou wast advising m6n-ébatis 
or thou advisedst 

he was advising or mén-ébant 


he advised 


3. Foroure Tense [Futvure-Smece}. 


I shall advise P. mén-ébimis 
thou wilt advise moén-ébitis 
he will advise 


4. Perrect TENSE. 


I have advised or | P. mén-uimits 
I advised 

thou hast advised or mon-uistis 
thou advisedst 

he has advised or he mon-uérunt 
advised or -tiéré \ 


5. PLuperrect TEnseE. 


I had advised P. m6én-uéramis 

thou hadst advised mon-uératis 

he had advised mon-uérant 
6. FutTuRE-PERFEcT TENSE. 

I shall er P. mon-uérimis 

thou wilt abused m6n-uéritis 

he will | COP? mén-uérint 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


advise thou | mén-8té 
Futcre TENSE. 
thou shalt advise P. mb6n-é6tdtéd 
he shall or must mén-ento 
advise 


Stem: mdéne- 


é are advising 
or we advise 
ye are advising 
or ye advise 
they are advising 

or they advise 


we were advising 
or we advised 

ye were advising 
or ye advised 

they were advi- 
sing or they 
advised 


we shall advise 
ye will advise 


moén-ébunt they will advise 


we have advised 
or we advised 

ye have advised 
or ye advised 

they have advised 
or they advised 


we had advised 
ye had advised 


they had advised 


have 
ad- 
vised 


ye will 


we shall 
they will 


advise ye 


ye shall advise 
they shall or must 
advise 
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§ 94. SECOND CONJUGATION—ACTIVE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1, Present TENSE. 

S. mén-eam I may advise P, min-eamis we may advise 
mén-eas thou mayst advise moén-eatis ye may advise 
mo6n-eat he may advise mén-eant they may advise 

2. ImpErvect TENSE. 
S. mon-érem I might or should | P. méu-6rémiis we might or 
advise should advise 
moén-érés thou mightst or mon-érétis ye might or 
wouldst advise would advise 
mon-érét he might or would mén-érent they might or 
advise would advise 

3. Perrect TENSE. 

S. mon-uérim I may P, moén-uérimiis we may 
mon-uéris thou mayst) , Joiee d mén-uéritis ye may Beats d 
mon-uérit he may min-uérint they may 

4, PLUPERFECT TENSE, 

S. mén-uissem I should ),'3 | P. mon-uissémiis we should) .'3 
mon-uissés thou wouldst) §:3 mon-uissétis ye would) S's 
mén-nissét he would Jj<'3 mén-uissent they would) <"y 

INFINITIVE MOOD. GERUND. 

PRESENT. mén-éré to advise Gen. mén-endi of advising 

: to have Dat. mén-endo for advising 
PERFECT. MON-UI880 1g dvised Acc. mén-endum advising 
Future, mo6n-Itiris(to be about | Abl. mén-endo by advising 

(& um) esse| to advise 
SUPINES. PARTICIPLES. 
mén-itum to advise PRESENT. mOén-ens entis [one] 
advising 

mon-iti to be advised FurTure. mon-itiris&um about 

to advise 


Obs. The original form of the Perfect Stem in the 2nd Conjugatiun 
was in v preceded by the long vowel of the Verbal Stem, as in the 
1st and 4th Conjugations; and this form remains in some verbs: 
e.g. fleo, flévi, flatum, to weep; déleo, delévi, delétum, to destroy ; 


neo, névi, nétum, fo spin. 


In the case of these Verbs the v often 


suffers elision in the Perfect Tense: e.g. flesset for fldvisset; 


délérat for délévérat; nérunt for névérunt, etc. 


Similarly, Hor. 


has summosses for summovisses, and commérit for commovérit ; 
where the v belongs to the Verbal Stem. 
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IV. The Infinitive Moop denotes an action or state 
without immediate reference to a person: as, amare, to 
love ; didicisse, to have learned. It is strictly an inde- 
clinable Verbal Noun. 


§ 88. Besides these four Moods, three other forms are 
derived from and partake of the signification of Verbs :— 

1. PaRTicipLEs ; which are Verbal Adjectives. 

There are four Participles, two Active and two Passive. 


; Present aémans loving 
moaNe Future amatirus about to love 
Passive Perfect imatus loved 

Gerundive amandus __fit to be loved 


Obs. The Latin language is deficient in Participles, the Active Voice 
having no Past Participle corresponding to our ‘ having loved,’ and 
the Passive no Present or Future Participle. Only Deponent Verbs 
have regularly a Past Part. in Active sense: tsus, having used ; 
sécitus, having followed. 


2. The Supine; which is strictly a Verbal Noun of the 
Fourth declension, having two Cases only, the Accusative 
and the Ablative: as, . 

Aamatum to love 
imati in loving, to be loved 

3. The GERUND; which is also a Verbal Noun, having 

four Cases, as: 


Gen. &mandi of loving 
Dat. &mando (usu. -6) for loving 
Acc. dmandum loving 


Abl. amando (usu. -6) by loving 
Obs. The want of a Nominative Case to the Gerund is supplied by 
the Infinitive Mood. 

N.B.—The Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative Moods, con- 
stitute what is called the Finirz Vers [limited by Mood and 
Person]; the Infinitive, Supines, Gerunds, and Participles, con- 
stitute what is called the IyFiniTE VERB. 


§ 89. Trensze.—A verb is the only kind of word which 
has distinct forms indicating time. (Hence its German 
name, Zeitwort, time-word.) There are three natural 
divisions of time: Present, Past, Future; and each of 
these again has two natural divisions, Incomplete or Im- 
PERFECT and Complete or PrErrect. The full set of six 
Tenses is found cnly in the Indicative Mood: namely, 


fF 
f 
1 


§ 91. THE VERB. 65 


Incomplete or Imperfect. Complete or Perfect, 
1. PRESENT &mo I love oram Aamiavi I have loved 
loving 
2. Past émabam Iwas loving amavéram I had loved 
38. FuturE amabo Tshalllove amavéro TI ae have 
ove 


Obs. 1. The Present-Imperfect, Past-Imperfect, and Future-Imperfect, 
are usually called simply, PRESENT, IMPERFECT, and FUTURE. 

Obs. 2. The Present-Pertect is also used as Past-Indefinite (corre- 
sponding to the Aorist in Greek): as, &mavi, I (have loved, or 1) 
loved. This tense is usually called simply PERFECT, and the Past- 
PERFECT is usually called PLUPERFECT. 


Nort 1.—The SuspsuncertvE Moop has only four tenses: namely, 
Present, Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect. A special Future tense is not 
needed, since this Mood itself has a future sense: thus, véreor né Ita 
sit, Iam afraid it will be so. 

Note 2.—The Imperative Moop has only two tenses: namely, 
Present, Future. The Inrinrr1ve Moop has only two tenses: namely, 
Present (also used as Past-Imperfect), and Perfect (also used as Past- 
Perfect or Pluperfect). 

Note 3.—The Passive Voice has only three distinct tense-forms in 
the Indicative Mood namely, Present, Imperfect, Future; and only 
two in the Subjunctive Mood; namely, Present, Imperfect. The Per- 
fect Tenses are formed by the combination of the Past Participle with 
the tenses of the Verb sum. 


§ 90. The Moods of the Finite Verb have two NuMBERS, 
Singular and Plural, and (excepting the Imperative) three 
Persons in each Number: as, 


1. imo I love fmimis We love 
2. amas = thou lovest aimatis ye love 
3. dmat he loves imant they love 


§ 91. ConsuaaTION.—Verbs are arranged in four classes, 
called ConsucatTions, distinguished by the final vowel of 
the Stem, which is seen in the Present Infinitive Active. 


Stem. Infinitive. 
Ist or A Conjugation ama- ama-ré to love 


2nd or E ” mone- moné-ré to advise 

8rd or Consonant rég- régé-ré to rule 
and U Conjugation  ru- ri-6-ré to rush 

4th or I audi- audi-re to hear 


The Present Indicative, the Perfect Indicative, the 
Present Infinitive, and the Supine, are called the Principal 
Parts of the Verb, because it is necessary to know these in 
order to conjugate a Verb. 

F 


oo 
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§ 95. THIRD OR CONSONANT AND U CONJU- 
GATION.—ActIvE Voice. 
régo rex{ rectum régéré—to rule. Stem: rég- 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1. Present TENSE. 
S. rég-o Lam ruling or Irule | P. rég-Imtis we are ruling or 


we rule 
rég-is thou art ruling or rég-itis ye are ruling or ye 
thou rulest rule 
rég-it he is ruling or he rég-unt they are ruling or 
rules they rule 


2. ImpeRFECT TENSE. 
8. rég-ébam I was ruling or I | P. rég-ébamiis we were ruling or 


ruled we ruled 
rég-6bais thou wast ruling or rég-ébatis ye were ruling or 
thou ruledst ye ruled 
rég-ébat he was ruling or he rég-ébant they were ruling or 
ruled they ruled 
3. Fcorure Tense ([Furvure-Srmp ej. 


rég-68 = thou wilt rule rég-étis ye will rule 
rég-6t = he will rule rég-ent they will rule 


4. Perrect TENSE. 


8. rég-am_ =e ‘I shall rule | P, rég-émts we shall rule 


&. rex-I I have ruled or I, P. rex-Imitis we have ruled or 
ruled weruled 
rex-isti thou hast ruled or rex-istis ye have ruled or ye 
thou ruledst ruled 
rex-It he has ruled or he rex-érunt {they have ruled or 
ruled or -6r6 they ruled 


5. PLUPERFEcT TENSE. 

S. rex-éram I had ruled P. rex-éramus we had ruled 
rex-6ras thou hadst ruled rex-ératis ye had ruled 
rex-€rat he had ruled rex-érant they had ruled 

6. Futcure-Perrect TENSE. 

S. rex-éro I shall have ruled P. rex-érimtis we shall have ruled 
rex-éris thou wilt have ruled rex-éritis ye will have ruled 
rex-érit he will have ruled rex-érint they will haveruled 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
S. rég-6 rule thou | P. rég-Ité rule ye 
FUTURE TENSE. 


P. rég-itot8 = ye shall rule 
rég-unto _ they ee or must 
ru 


S. rég-Ito thou shalt rule 


rég-Ito he shall or must rule 

Obs. The e of the Present Imperative is dropped in dic, speak, from 

dico; diic, /cad, from dico; fic, make, from facio; fér, bring, from 
féro, 


re esas) | ee ~ 


§ 95. THIRD CONJUGATION—ACTIVE. 73 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


1.. PRESENT TENSE. 


S. rég-am =I may rule | P. rég-Amiis = we may rule 
rég-is § thou mayst rule rég-atis ye may rule 
rég-8t he may rule rég-ant they may rule 


2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
S, rég-érem I might or should | P. rég-érémiis we might or should 
le ule 


ru r 
rég-érés thow  mightst or rég-érétis ye might or would 


wruldst rule rule 
rég-érét he might or would rég-érent thy might or 
rule would rule 


3. Perrect TEnseE. 


S. rex-érim I may P. rex-érimiis we may 
rex-éris thou mayst ks d rex-éritis ye may ete 
rex-érit he may rex-érint they may 


4, PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

P, rex-issémtis we should - 
rex-issétis ye would?) 134 
rex-issent they would 


8B 


rex-issem I should ha 
rex-issés thou wouldst i di 
rex-issét he would ute 


INFINITIVE MOOD. GERUND. 


PRESENT. rég-6ré to rule Gen, rég-endi of ruling 
PERFECT. rex-iss6 tohaveruled| Dat. rég-endo for ruling 
FuTvURE. reot-iirus \to be about | Acc. rég-endum ruling 

(& um) essé jto rule Abl. rég-endo by ruling 


SUPINES. PARTICIPLES. 


rectum to rule PRESENT. rég-ens entis [one] ruling 
rec-ti to be ruled Future. rec-tirtis a um about to 
rule 


Obs. 1. In the case of Consonant Verbs, the Perfect Stem is usually - 
formed by the addition of s to the Verbal Stem: -as, reg + 5 (1) = 
reLet, 

In the u-stems, the characteristic v or u of the Perfect is lost in 
the u of the Verbal Stem: as, rii-o, J rush; Perf. ri-i: tribii-o, 
I assign; Perf. tribi-i. 

Obs. 2. The Perfect Tense of Consonant Verbs sometimes suffers 
elision, especially in 2nd pers. sing. Indic.: e.g. direxti for direxisti, 
Virg, Aen. 6, 57; also in Infin., as, surrexe for surrexisse, Hor. 
8. 1, 9, 73; and occasionally in other forms, 
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§ 96. FOURTH OR I CONJUGATION.—<ActiveE Voice. 
audio audivI auditum audiré—to hear. Stem: audi- 


8. 


aud-io 
aud-is 


aud-it 


aud-iébam 
aud-isbas 


aud-isbat 


. aud-iam 


aud-iés 
aud-iét 


. aud-Ivi 


aud-ivisti 
aud-ivit 


. aud-ivéram 


aud-ivéras 
aud-ivérat 


. aud-Ivéro 


aud-ivéris 
aud-ivérit 


. aude 


. aud-Ito 


aud-ito 


. aud-iam 


aud-ias 
aud-iat 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1. Present TENsE. 
I am hearing or I | P. aud-imis we are hearing 


hear or we hear 
thou art hearing or aud-itis ye are hearing 
thou hearest or ye hear 
he is hearing or he aud-iunt they are hearing 
hears or they heard 


2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 


I was hearing or I| P. aud-isbimiis we were hearing 
heard or we heard 
thou wast hearing aud-iébatis ye were hearing 
or thou heardest or ye heard 
he was hearing or aud-idébant = they inareheantil 

he heard or they heard 
3. Furure Tense (Furvure Simpze). 
I shall hear P. aud-iémis we shall hear 
thou wilt hear aud-iétis ye will hear 
he will hear aud-ient they will hear 


4. Perrect TENSE. 
I have heard or I | P. aud-ivimtis we have heard 
hea 


rd or we heard 
thou hast heard or aud-ivistis ye have heard or 
thou heardest ye heard 
he has heard or he aud-ivérunt bee have heard 
heard or ivérd or they heard 


5. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


I had heard P. aud-ivérimtis we had heard 
thou hadst heard aud-ivératis ye had heard 
he had heard ~ aud-ivérant they had heard 


6. Fururre-Perrect TENsEg. 


I shall P. aud-ivérimts we shall),. 
thou wilt Rare aud-Ivéritis ye «will 40 | 
he wilt ea oP 


aud-ivérint they will 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


_ PrREsenT TENSE. 
hear thou | P. aud-ité hear ye 


Furvure TENSE. 


thou shalt hear P. aud-itoté ye shall hear 
he shall or must aud-iunt they shall or must 
hear © hear 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. Present TENSE. 


I may hear P. aud-idimiis we may hear 
thou mayst hear aud-iatis ye may hear 
he may hear aud-iant they may hear 


§ 96. FOURTH CONJUGATION—ACTIVE. 00 


2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
S. aud-Irem I might or should | P. aud-irémtis we might or 


hear should hear 

aud-irés thou mtghtst or aud-irétis ye might or 
wouldst hear awould hear 

aud-irét he might or would aud-irent they might or 
‘hear would hear 


3. Perrecr TENsE. 
S. aud-ivérim JI may have |? aud-ivérimtis We may 
aud-ivéris thou mayst, |g aud-ivéritis they may 
aud-ivérit he may aud-ivérint ye may 


have 
heard 


4. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


S. aud-ivissem I should have | 7: 9¥d-ivissémiis we should ) » 
aud-Ivissés thouwouldst >, | 3 aud-Ivissétis ye would }§ 8 
aud-ivissét he would sid aud-ivissent they would) <= 

INFINITIVE MOOD. GERUND. 
PRESENT. aud-ird to hear | Gen. shay yp of hearing 
: to have | Dat. aud-iendo or hearing 
Penrect. and-ivissé ee Ace, aud-iendam ren 
FUTURE. aud-itirus \e be about | Ald. aud-iendo by hearing 
(& um) esséj to hear 
SUPINES. PARTICIPLES. 
aud-itum to hear PRESENT. aud-lens ientis [one] 
aring 
aud-iti to be heard Furure. aud-itirtis & um about 
to hear 


Obs. 1. The future in ibo is common in the earlier writers; especially 
in Plautus and Terence. (In Hor. Od. 3, 23, 19, mollibit is the 
reading of some of the best MSS.; and Prop. has lenibunt, 3, 20, 
32.) Similarly in the Passive Voice -tbor. 

Obs. 2. In the Perfect Tenses v is often omitted before e and ft: thus 
audivisti becomes audiisti or audisti; audiverat, audierat; audi- 
visse, audiisse or audisse, etc. 

Obs. 3. The greater number of Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation are 
regular. <A few only form the Perfect Stem after the manner of 
Consonant Verbs, dropping the ¢ before s: e.g. vinci-o, J bind; 
Perf. vinx-i (=vinc-si); saepio, J fence in; Perf, saep-si. The 
Supine then follows the formation of the Perfect; vinc-tum, saep- 
tum, etc. See § 147. 


Note.—The Future Participle may be conjugated with all the 
tenses of sum: as, 4matirus sum, I am about to love; auditirus ¢ram, 
I was about to hear, &c. This is sometimes called the Active Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation, but it is in reality no separate Conjugation. In 
the same way in the Passive Voice the participle in -ndus may be con- 
jugated with all the tenses of sum, and is sometimes called the Passive 
iA aas Conjugation : as, ddcendus sum, I am to be taught or must 

taught. 
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§ 97. FIRST OR A CONJUGATION.—Passive Voice. 
imor Amittis sum or ful Amari—to be loved. Stem: &ma- 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


; 1. Present TENSE. er 
I am being loved or vs we are being loved 
8 ém-6r { I am loved P, ém-imir { or we are loved 
im-aris or{thow art betng loved Sm-Amini te are being loved 
am-aré or thou art loved or ye are loved 


he is. being loved or they are being loved 
Amattr { he is loved ém-antir { or they are loved 


2. ImperFect TENSE. 


= I was being loved ive were being loved 
8. ém-abar { or I was loved P. Sm-Abamiir { or we were loved 


e thou wast being 
im-abaris cs ae ye were being loved 
or 4m-abaré . ba thou in-addntn or ye were loved 


they were being 


. he was being loved , 
&m-abatiir de Rares Loved in-tbetir| pear or they 


3. Furore Tense [Fouroure Smee}. 
S. am-abér I shall be loved P. am-abimiir we shall be loved 


Sat ae. eho wilt be loved am-abimini ye will be loved 
am-fibuntiir they will be loved 


am-abitiir he will be loved 


4. Perrecr TENSE. 
§ am-atis wel Pica haw loved P. &m-ati (ae &)}we have been 


um)* sum stimitis or} loved or we 
or ful or was a fuimts were loved 

thou hast been 2 ye have been 

aaeete Cac loved or wast Amt cate) loved or ye 
were loved 


fuérunt or, loved or they 


easter Qiiad . a loved im-ati sunt,(they have been 
or was loved fuéré aere loved 


5. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
S. am-atis a Thad bese loved P. am-ati éramis {we had been 


or fuéram or fuéramiis loved 
im-atis oe hadst been am-ati ératis (ye had been 
ao oa loved me! fuératis { ee 
-& érat -Ati érant or (they had been 
or fuarat \he had been loved fuérant { loved 
6. Futrure-Perrect TENSE. 

8. 4m-Atiis ye shall have been | P. &m-ati érimits shall have 
or fuéro loved or fuérimis been loved 
im-atis éris\thou wilt have am-ati éritis (ye will have 
or fuéris been loved or fuéritis { been loved 
im-atis a will have been &m-atiérant or {they will have 
or fuérit loved fuérint { been loved 


* The Participle used in forming all the Perfect Tenses follows the 
Gender and Number of the Subject. See § 223. 


§ 97. FIRST CONJUGATION—PASSIVE. 77 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present TENSE. 


S. m-aré be thow loved P. am-amini ye loved 
(Aamamino, see § 122, 3] 


Future TENSE. 


S. m-atir thou shalt be 
loved ; 
aim-Ator he shall or must | P. 4m-antor they shall or 
be loved must be loved 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. Present TENSE. 


8. im-ér I may be loved | P. &m-émir we may be loved 
aera oy aa at ane be im-smini = ye may be loved 
am-étir he may be loved aim-entir they may be loved 

2. ImperrecT TENSE. 
S. am-arér Imight or should | P. &m-arémir we might or should 
be loved be loved 
am-aréris or\thow mightst or &m-arémini ye might or would 
am-aréré wouldxt be loved be loved 
aim-arétir he might or im-arentiir they mightor would 
would be loved be loved 


38. Perrect TENSE. 


S. &m-Atiis sim or| I may have been | P. &m-itisimtisor\we may have 
fuérim loved fuérimis been loved 


im-atiis sis or\thouw mayst have im-ati sitis i may have 
fuéris \ been loved fuéritis been loved 
am-atts sit or\he baie have been &m-ati sint ga a may a 
fuérit fuérint 
4, PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
S. &m-Attis essem)I should have | P. &m-Ati essémiis\ we should have 
or fuissem been loved or fuissémiis} been loved 
im-Atiis essés\thou wouldst im-ati essétis \ye would have 
or fuissés have been loved or fuissétis been loved 
im-atiis essét \he would have im-ati sorta as would have 
or fuissét _ been loved or fuissent been loved 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. &m-dri (Amariér, see § 123] to be loved 
PERFECT. &m-dttis (4 um) essé or fuissé to have been loved 
Fcurure. 4m-atum iri [see § 128, 3.] to be about to be loved 
. PARTICIPLES. 
Perrect. 4m-&ttis 4 um loved or having been loved 


GERUNDIVE. 4m-andis & um fit to be loved 
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§ 98. SECOND OR E CONJUGATION.—Passive Voice. 
moénéér ménitiis sum or fal ménéri—to be advised. Stem: mine- 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1. Present TENSE. 


I am being ad- we are being ad- 
S. mon-ebr vised or I am | P. mén-émir vised or we are 
advised - advised 
Spent” ea thou art being e are being ad- 
oe | advised or thou m6n-émini ! vised or a‘ are 
art advised advised 
he is being ad- they are being ad- 
mon-étir vised or he ts mén-entir vised or they 
advised are advised 
2. ImpERFEcT TENSE. 
I was being ad- we were being 
S. mén-6bar vised or I was | P. mén-ébamir advised or we 
es ei were advised 
a thou wast being e were being 
sae Papert advised or thou mon-ébamini advised or ye 
wast advised were advised 
he was being ad- they were being 
mon-ébatir | vised or he mon-ébantiir {¢ advised or they 
was advised were advised 
prea as [Furcre SomP.e}. ‘ 
= shall be ad- we shall be ad- 
8. ae { Re : a on P. mén-6bimir { eieol 
moén-ébéris or (thou wilt be ad- e e will be ad- 
m6én-6béré { vised mén-ébimint ae vis 


min-abitiir {"" will be ad-|  aén-sbuntiir pee willbe ad- 
4. Perrecr TENSE. 


I have been ad- 3 we have been 
. sere sum) vised or was P. ee abe advised or we 


advised were advised 

mén-itiis és or er — been mén-iti estis or| 4° a d been 

fuisti na advised fuistis ie ed 

he has been ad- mén-iti suntithey have been 

a a est OF) vised or was fuérunt or advised or they 
advised fuéré awere advised 


5. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


S. mén-ittis éram {7 had been ad-| P. méniti wants we had been 
or fuéram vised or fudramtie 4 advised 
mbn-itis éras i“ hadst been mon-itl ératis(ye had been ad- 
or fuéras advised or fuératis vised 
mon-itis Srat(he had been ad- mon-Itl érant{they had been 
or fuérat { vised or fuérant advised 


6. Furure-PErFect TENSE. 
we shall have 


S. mén-itis dro {7 shall have been | P. mon-iti érimits 
or fuéro advised or fuérimis is { been advised 
mon-itiis éris(thou wilt have mon-itl éritisjye will have 
or fuéris { been advised or fuéritis *{ been advised 
mon-itis érit(he will have been mon-iti érunt{ihey will have 
or fuérit { advised or faérint { been advised 


§ 98. SECOND CONJUGATION——PASSIVE, 79 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
S. mon-6ré be thou advised | P. mén-SminI be ye advised 
’ Forure Tense. 


S. min-btér thou shalt be advised 


mon-étér he shall or must be| P. mbn-entér they shall or must 


advised be advised 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. PRESENT TENSE. 
8. mén-cdr {7 may be ad-| D mén-edmir eee: may be ad- 
mon-earis or {thou mayst be yé may be ad- 
mon-earé {" advised mén-edmint { vise 
ee e may be ad- they a be 
mon-eatir { ised mén-eantiir { Sen 
2. Imperrect TENsE. 
[I might or we might or 
S. mon-érér should bead- | P. mén-drémiir should be 
vised advised 
ee thou mightst s ye might “ 
sani E wouldst m6n-érémini would 
advised advised 
he might or they might or 
mén-érétir would be ad- mén-érentiir would be 
vised advised 
3. Perrect TEnszE. 
S. mon-itis sim { I may have | P. say oics re or { we may have 
or faérim been advised been advised 


mon-itis sis or {thoumayst have min-idt ; artis orfye may have 
faéris { been advised fuéritis { been advised 
ae sit or {¢ may have mon-iti sint or (they aia have 
been advised faérint been advised 


4. PLouperrecr TrEnss. 
S. mon-itiis essem { I should have | P. mén-iti essémiis ‘< should have 


or fuissem been advised or fuissémiis (| been advised 
mon-itiis essés ae ~ Sean mon-itl essétis/ye would have 
or fuissés tied or fuissétis { been advised 
mén-itiis essét(he would have mén-itI essent at sa oe 
or fuissét been advised or fuissent ee aa 

advised 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. mén-6ri [mbnériér] to be advised 

PERFECT. mbn-itiis (4 um) essé or fuissé to have been advised 

Furure. mén-itum iri to be about to be advised 
PARTICIPLES. 

PerFecT. mén-itis a um advised or having been advised 


GERUNDIVE. mén-endiis a um Jit to be advised 
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§ 99. THIRD OR CONSONANT AND U CONJUGA- 
TION.—PassivE VOICE. 


régir rectiis sum or ful régi—to be ruled, Stem: rég- 
INDICATIVE MOOD, 3 


1. Present TENSE. 


I am being ruled we are being ruled 
8. rég-or { or Lamruled | 7: e8-Imtr { or we are ruled 


art being 


ruled or thou|  rég-imini e are being ruled 


rég-éris or 
or ye are ruled 


rég-6ré art ruled 


he is being ruled . they are being ruled 
rég-itir { or he is ruled rég-untir { or they are ruled 


2. IMPERFECT TENSE. 


we were being 


8. r3g-bbar {7 piarta Sa “4 P. rég-ébamitir { ruled or we 


h he were ruled 

é thou wast being ye were being 

i 5 heii *’ ruled or thou rég-6bamini { ruled or ye were 
8 wast ruled ruled 


they were being 


* he was being ruled = 
rég-dbatir { rég-6bantir { ruled or they 
or he was ruled I I 


8. Furure Tense [Forure Smpre]. 


&. rég-ar I shall be ruled | P. rég-émtr we shall be ruled 
eee {thou wilt be ruled |  rdg-8mint ye will be ruled 
rég-6tur he will be ruled 


rég-entir they will be ruled 
4, Perrect TENSE. 


S. rec-tis sum(I have been ruled | P. rec-ti stimtis}“”° ale been 
or ful or was ruled or fuimis PUREE OF We 


aie were ruled 
thou t been ye have been 
sarah 68 OF} uled or wast wi is or }" ruled or ye 
ruled were ruled 
reo-tl sunt (they have been 
iin est or ‘ei heh — Ue fuérunt or guled or they 
fuéré were ruled 


5. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
S. rec-tis éram Thal beewwallod P. reo-ti éramiis is had been 


or fuéram orfuéramts ruled 
rec-tis éras hadst been rec-ti ératis {ye had been 
or fuéras ruled or fuératis ruled 


rec-tiis érat reo-ti érantor (they had veen 
or fuérat {he had been ruled fuérant { ruled 
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8. 


. rég-trér 


6. Furure-Prerrecr Tense. 


rec-tiis éro or {7 shall have been | P. reo-ti érimtis jwe shall have 
fuéro ruled or fuérimtis { been ruled 

rec-tis éris ee wilt have rec-ti éritis or fye will have 
or faéris been ruled fuéritis { been ruled 

reo-tiis érit 6 will have been reo-ti 6runt or (they will have 
or fuérit ruled fuérint { been ruled 


IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
PRESENT TENSE, 
rég-éré be thou ruled | P. rég-Imint be ye ruled 
Future TEnsez. 


rég-itér thou shalt be ruled 
rég-ltér he shall or mustbe | 7- T8B-untOr = they shall or 
ruled must be ruled 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. PRESENT TENsE. 
rég-ar I may be ruled P. rég-amir we may be ruled 


a Pai on a aye De rég-AminI ye may be ruled 
rég-atir he may be ruled rég-antir they may be ruled 
2. ImpeRFecT TENSE. 


eae or should P. rég-Srémiir {4 saaccg ose 


rég-tréris or { Sania or ye might or would 
rég-érérs | wouldsiberuled|  *es-erémink \°° 9 


rég-Brétiir aes wate or would rég-Zrentiir fey "mig a 
‘ Perrect TENSE. 


» reo-tiis ram ieee sim (I ay have been | P. reo-ti simiis or (w ‘ e may have 


or fuérim fuérimis been ruled 
Beye atlas or { ae ae have rec-ti sitis orfye may have 
been ruled fuéritis been ruled 
reo-tte sit orfhe may have been rec-tl sint or (they vies Bie have 
fuérit { ruled fuérint { been ruled 


4. Puurerrect Tense, 


. reo-tiis essem he should have | P. reo-tl ess8mtis {(" should have 


or fuissem | been ruled or fuissémiis\ been ruled 
reo-tis essés {thou wouldst have rect! Haar orfye would sad 
or fuissés { been ruled i he ee 
reo-tiis essétjhe would have eaves paedy or ee soould, nats 
or fuissét { been ruled fuissent { been ruled 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. rég-I [régiér] to be ruled 
PERFECT. reo-tus (4 um) essd or fuizsd to have been ruled 
Focrure. reo-tum iri to be about to be ruled 


PARTICIPLES. 


PERFECT. rec-tus 4 um ruled or having been ruled 
GERUNDIVE. rég-endis 4 um fit to be ruled 


G 
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§100. FOURTH OR I CONJUGATION.—Passive Voice. 
audiér auditiis sum or ful audiri—to be heard. Stem: audi- 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1. Present TENSE. 


I am _ being we are being 
S. aud-iér heard or i P. aud-Imir heard or we 
Pk heard are heard 
thou art being ye are being 
— or and-) heard or thou aud-imini heard or ye 
Pes heard are heard 
ts oe they are being 
aud-itir reer or aud-iuntir heard or they 
is heard are heard 
2. ImpeRFECT TENSE. 
I was being we were being 
S. aud-iébar heard or I| P. aud-isbamir heard or we 
was heard were heard 


+a thou wast being ye were being 
gaat OF’ heard or thou aud-iébamini | heard or ye 


wast heard were heard 


he was being they were being 
aud-iébatir heard or he aud-iébantir heard or they 
was heard were heard 


3. Furore Tense [Fourore-Smp er ]. 
S. aud-iar 


= we shall be 
[audibir]* \r shall be heard | P. aud-iémir { ard 


gperure ea be aud-iémini ye will be heard 
i 1 : they will be 
aud-isttir hewillbeheard |  aud-ientir { © and 


* Concerning the Future Indicative in ibor see § 96, Obs. 1. 


4, Perrect TENSE. 


I have been we have been 
8. — sum) heard or I P. ar heard or we 
was heard were heard 

thou hast been ye have been 

Bata és or heard or thou a owe rl" heard or ye 
wast heard 4 were heard 

he has been aud-itl sunt(ihey have been 

we est Or) heard or he fuérunt or heard or they 
was heard fuéré were heard 

5. PLcuperrect TENSE. 

S. aud-Itis éram {7 had been| P. aud-iti éramtis(we had been 
or fuéram heard or fuéramitis | heard 
fe éras or (thou hadst been aud-it! ératisjye had been 

ae or fuératis heard 


cut tit érator(he had been aud-itl érant(they had been 
"heard or fuérant heard 
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6. Furure-Perrect TEnsE. : 
S. aud-itts éro or {z shall have |P. aud-Iti érimts {ove shall have 


fuéro been heard or fuérimts been heard 
aud-Itiis éris or(thou wilt have aud-Iti éritis orfye will have 
fuéris been heard éritis been heard 
aud-itis érit or a will have aud-Iti érunt{they will have 
faérit been heard or fuérint { been heard 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
S. aud-iré be thou heard | P. aud-iminf be ye heard 
Furure TEnss. 
thou shalt be 
S, aud-itér { head ; 
he shall or must | P. aud-iuntér they shall or 
aud-itdr { be heard must be heard 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
1. Present TENsE. 
8. aud-iar I may be heard | P. aud-iamitir we may be heard 
arene ae eee Bt be aud-idmini ye may be heard 
aud-idtir he may be heard aud-iantiir they may be heard 


2. Imperrect TENSE, 
8. aud-Irér ‘a be’ co a P, and-irémiir " “hould be heard 
aud-iréris orfthow mightst or : ye might or would 
aud-iréré { wouldst be heard aud-irémint { be heard 


Z he might or would they might or 
aud-irétir { be heard aud-Irentir { would be heard 


8. Perrecr TEnsgE. 


S. aud-itiis sim or(/I may have; P. aud-iti simts a may have 
fuérim { been heard or fuérimiis \ been heard 

ra sis or{thowmayst ave aud-iti sitis orjye may have 
been heard fuéritis \ been heard 

auditte sit orjhe may have aud-iti sint or “a may have 

fuérit 


been heard fuérint been heard 


4, Puueerrecr TENSE. 
8S. aud-Itiis nora should have | P. aud-itiessémis "4 should have 


or fuissem been heard or fuissémiis\ been heard 
aud-Ittis essésjthou wouldst aud-iti essétis jye would have 
or fuissés have been heard or fuissétis been heard 
aud-itiis essét(he would have aud-iti essent (they would have 
or fuissét { been heard or fuissent { been heard 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. aud-irl [audiriér] to be heard 
PERFECT. aud-itus (& um) essé or fuissé to have been heard 
Furure. aud-itum irl to be about to be heard 
PARTICIPLES. 
PeErFecT. aud-Iitiis 4 um heard or having been heard 
GERUNDIVE. aud-iendis 4 um fit to be heard 
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§ 101. THIRD CONJUGATION WITH I (in the 


Imperfect Tenses). 


cépio op! oaptum ocapéréi—to take. Stems; o&pi- ofp- 


Present, 


Imperf. 
Future. 


Present. 
Imperf. 


Present. 


Future. 


Present. 


Present, 


Present. 


Imperf. 
Future. 


Present. 


Imperf. 


Present. 


Future. 


I. ACTIVE VOICE.—InpicaTIvE 


Moop, 


cap-io oap-is ocap-It | c&p-imiig cap-Itis cAip-iunt 


cap-iébam I was taking 

caip-iam I shall take 
SuBJUNCTIVE Moop. 

oap-iam I may take 

c&ép-érem I might take 
IMPERATIVE Moon. 

cip-6 take thou 

‘  e&p-Ito thou shalt take 


oap-iunto they shall take 
INFINITIVE Moop. 


Cip-érd li. to take like 
| PARTICIPLE. 
cap-iens [one] taking like 
GERUND. 
cp-iendi — of taking like 


Il. PASSIVE VOICE.—Inpicative 


like aud-iébam 
- aud-iam 


like aud-iam 


- rég-érem 
like rég-6 
99 rég: -Ito 
- aud-iunto 
rég-6ré 
aud-iens 
aud-iendi 
Moop. 


c&p-lér cap-éris or éré odpitur | cAp-imir tr cas odp-iuntir 


cip-iébar I was being taken aud-iébar 

oap-idr I shall be taken ig aud-iar 
SuByuNcTIvE Moon, 

cip-iir I may be taken like aud-iir 

oap-érér I might be taken - 3 rég-érér 
IMPERATIVE Moop. 

cap-dré be thou taken like rég-tré 

oap-Itér thou shalt be taken ” rég-Itér 

cap-iuntér they shall be taken 9 aud-iuntor , 
INFINITIVE Moon. 

oap-I [capiér] to be taken like rég-f 


Obs. 1. The Tenses derived from Perfect and Supine are regular: 
cép-1, cdp-8ram, cép-éro, &c.; captirus esse, captus sum, &e. 
Obs. 2. The Verbs conjugated like cdpio are: 


ficio féci factum  facérd 
jacio jéci jactum = jacérd 
figio  figi figitum  fiigérd 
fidio fodi fossum fddéré 
répio = rapuil raptum  rapéré 
pario = pépéri partum = paréré 
quatio (no perfect) quassum qu&téré 
cipio = ciipivi cipitum cipéré 
sipio s&pivi sipéré 
Jacio lictré 


spdcio spécéré 


desire 

taste (of) 

draw)\rare, except in 
look } composition 
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Also the Deponent Verbs: 


gradidr gressiis sum gradi = walk 
moridr mortiis sum mori die 
patidr passiis sum pati suffer 


Obs. 3. Orior, ortus sum, Oriri, to rise, follows the Fourth Conjugation 
in the Infinitive Mood driri, Imperf. Subj. drirer, less frequently 
drérer, Future Part. dritirus. So also, méritirus, from mérior. 


CHAPTER XVIIIJ_—DEPONENT VERBS, 


§ 102. Deponent Verbs have a Passive form, but an 
Active meaning (§ 86). 

The name Deponent was given to them because they 
were supposed to have been originally Passive, but to 
have dropped (depsno, I lay aside) their Passive meaning. 
The greater part of them, however, are true Reflexive 
Verbs: e.g. expergiscor, I arouse myself, awake ; préficiscor, 
I make myself forth, set out ; vescor, I feed myself; nitor, 
I prop myself, lean upon, exert myself. 

In some the sense is not strictly Reflexive, but Re- 
ciprocal : e.g. proelidri, to fight with each other (comp. Fr. 
se battre: Key, Lang. p. 209), luctari, to wrestle together ; 
loqui, to converse, talk together. 

In others, the sense is to do something for oneself: as in 
the military terms, &quari, to get water; pabilari, to get 
fodder ; etc. ) 

Deponent Verbs are inflected like Passives in the Indi- 
cative, Subjunctive, and Imperative Moods. In the 
remaining part [‘Infinite Verb’] they have some pecu- 
larities. 

1. The Fut. Infin. follows the form of the Active Voice : 
e.g. hortatirus esse, to be about to exhort ; not hortatum iri. 
(The latter form, if used, would have a Passive sense: see 
§ 128, 3. 

2. Denes have the Participial forms of both Act. 
and Passive Voice: as, hortans, hortatirus, hortatus, hor- 
tandus. [Concerning the Passive use of the Perfect Par- 
ticiple, see § 525. ] 

3. They have also Gerunds and Supines like Active 
Verbs. 

4, The Gerundive Yarticiple has always a Passive 
meaning: hortandus, needing to be exhorted. 

Many Verbs have both an Active and a Deponent form, 
without difference of meaning: as, fabrico and fabricor, 
I fashion ; médico and médicor, I heal. See § 149. 
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§ 103. CONJUGATION OF DEPONENT VERBS. 


I. hortér hortatiis sum hort&érf to exhort like &mér 
II, véredr véritiissum véréri to fear ,, ménedr 


I, II. . 
Present. _hortdr I exhort vér-éor I fear. 
eae °"} how exhortest et oT \thou JSearest 
| &e. ce. &e. ce. 
Imperf. hort-abir J was exhorting || vér-ebir Iwas fearing 
Future.  hort-abér TJ shall exhort || vér-ébdr TI shall fear 
Perfect. hort-atis \ZI have exhorted|| vér-Itis \i have feared 
sum \ or I exhorted || sum or I feared 
Pluperf. hs \r had exhorted seed I had feared 
Fut.-Perf. hort-atiis \JI shall have ex-|| vér-{tis \f shall have 
> Bro } horted éro feared 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


hort-ér I may exhort vér-cir I may fear 

hort-arér Im/ght exhort || vér-érér I might fear 

hort-atis \t may have ex-|| vér-Itita y may have 
sim horted sim feared 


hort-atis \ should have ex-|| vér-Itis \t should have 


essem horted éssem feared 
hort-aré = exhort thou vér-eré fear thou 


hort-ator ay ae vér-étér thou shalt fear 


hort-ari (-iér) to exhort vér-éri (-iér) to fear 
Perfect. _hort-atiis to have ezx-|| vér-Itis to have 
esst horted esst } feared 
Future. _hort-atiris \to be about to vér-Itiriis to be about 
os eg exhort essé to fear 


Present. hort-ans = exhorting vér-ens fearing 
Future. _hort-atiiriis about to exhort || vér-itirtis about to fear 
Perfect. hort-atis having exhorted|| vér-Ittis having feared 


Gerundive. hort-andis " A coms vér-endiis fit to be feared 


PARTICIPLES. | INFINITIVE. 


horted 


SUPINEs. hort-atum to exhort vér-Itum to fear 
hort-ati tobeexhorted || vér-iti _— to be feared 
Gerunp. _hort-andi of exhorting vér-endi of fearing 


Examples for Conjugation. 


I. condr I endeavour Ik. intuedr_ - I behold 
consolér I console méreodr I deserve 
miror I wonder pollicedr I promise 
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III. léquér Iléoiittissum léquf to speak like régér. 
IV. partiédr partitiissum partir! {to divide like audibr.. 


Imperf. 
Future. 


Perfect. 


Pluperf. 
Fut.-Perf. 


Present. 


Imperf. 
Perfect. 


Pluperf. 


Present. 
Future. 


Imperf. 
Perfect. 
Future, 


Imperf. 
Future. 


Perfect. 


Gerundive. 
SUPINES. 


GERUND. 


III. frudr 


loci-tirtis to be about to || part-itiris 
essé speak essté 
ldqu-ens speaking part-iens 
locu-tirtis about to speak 
ldcii-tiis having spoken || part-itis 
liqu-endiis _fit to be spoken 
lécii-tum to speak 
loci-ti to be spoken part-itii 
léqu-endi of speaking part-iendi 
Examples for Conjugation. 
fruitiis sum TI enjoy IV. blandidr 
fungdr functiissum I perform largidr 
labor lapsissum J slip mentiér 


speak 
thou speakest 


ce. 


I was speaking 
I shall speak 

lécu-tiis sum I have spoken 
or I spoke 
I had spoken 


shall have 
spoken - 
léqu-ér I may speak 
léqu-érér I might speak 
locii-tiis sim I may have 
spoken 
I should have 
spoken 


speak thou 
thou shalt 


speak 
léqu-i (-i&r) to speak 
ldcii-tiis essé to have spoken 


ldcii-tiis 
éram 
ldcii-tiis ro | TT 


ldcii-tiis 
essem 


JOqu-tré 
léqu-Itdr 


partir 


part-iebir 


purt-iir 
part-itiis 


part-iér 
part-irér 
part-itis 
sim 
part-itiis 
essem 


part-1ré 


part-itdr 


part-iri(-iér) to divide 


part-itis 
esse 


part-itiriis about to divide 
part-iendiis jit to be divided 


IV. 


I divide 

thou dividest 
ce. 

I was dividing 

I shall divide 


I have divided 
or I divided 
I had divided 


I shall have di 


vided 


dOOW PALLVOIGNT 


I might divide 


I may have di- 
vided 


I may divide Pal 


to have divided 


to be about to 
divide 


dividing 
having divided 


Sa1d1OILUVg | DAILINIAN] 


part-itum to divide 


to be divided 
of dividing 


I flatter 
IL give freely 
I lie : 
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CHAPTER XIX.—IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ 104, InrecuLar Verss are such as are not conjugated 
according to the common Rules. The Conjugation of one 
Irregular Verb, sum, has been already seen (§ 92). The 
rest are here given : 


I. possum (for pdtis sum: v. Obs. 1.) pdtuf possd tobeable, can 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. INDICATIVE. SuBJUNOCTIVE. 
1. Present. 4, Perfect. 

8S. pos-sum pos-sim S. pbdt-ul pot-udrim 
pot-és pos-sis pot-uisti pot-uéris 
pot-est pos-sit pot-uit pot-uérit 

P. pos-simts pos-simiis | P. pdt-uimis pot-uérimtis 
pot-estis pos-sitis pot-uistis bt-ndritis 
pos-sunt pos-sint pot-uérunt (6rd) pdt-uédrint 

2. Imperfect. 5. Pluperfect. 

8. pot-dram pos-sem S. pét-uéram pot-uissem 
pot-dras pos-sés |  pot-uéras pot-uissés 
pot-érat pos-sét pot-uérat pot-uissét 

P. pdt-sramis pos-somiis , P. pot-uéramts pot-uissémiis 
pot-dratis pos-étis pot-uératis pot-nissétis 
pot-drant pos-sent pot-uérant pot-uissent 

3. Future. 6. Future-Perfect. 

S. pdt-tro | 8S. pdt-uéro 
pot-éris pot-uéris 
pot-érit pot-uérit 

P. pét-érimiis P. pot-uérimiis 
pot-dritis . pot-uéritis 
pot-érunt | pot-uérint 

INFINITIVE. 


Present.—possé, Perfect—p6dtuissé. Future—wanting. 


Imperative, Gerund, and Supine wanting. 
The Present Participle pdtens is used only as an Adjective, powerful. 


Obs. 1. Possum is compounded of pétis, pdté, able and sum. The ¢ of 
the root pot is retained before a vowel, but assimilated to s before 
another s. The full forms (pdtis sum, pdtis est, pdtd fidrat, &c.), 
are found in early writers. 

Obs. 2. Old forms are: Pres, Inf. pdtessé; Pres. Subj. possiem, 
possiés, &c.: frequent in Plautus and Terence. Pass. pdtestir 
once in Lucr. (3, 1010): poteratur, possitur, in old writers quoted 
by grammarians. 
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§ 105. ITI. vdlo véluf vellé — to be willing. Stem vél or vél. 
III. nédlo(ne-vdlo) néluf nollé — to be unwilling. Stem nél. 
IV. malo (ma-vélo for ee maluf mallé—io be more willing. 
tem mal. 


INDICATIVE. 
1. Present. 

8. vilo nolo malo 
vis non vis mavis 
vult non vult mavult 

P. vilimis noliimiis malimis 
vultis non vultis mavultis 
vdlunt | nolunt malunt 

2. Imperfect. 

8S. vél-8bam nél-ébam m&l-6bam 

v6l-ébas nél-ébas mal-dbas 
&e. &c. &ec. 
3. Future. 

S. vdl-am nol-am mal-am 

vél-és nél-és mal-és 
&o. &o. &o. 
4. Perfect. 

8S. vol-uf nol-uf mAl-uf 

vél-uisti nol-uisti mal-uisti 
&c. &c. &c. 
5. Pluperfect. 

S. vél-uéram nol-uéram mal-uéram 

vol-uéras nol-uéras . mal-uéras 
&eo. &e. &c. 
6 Future-Perfect. 
S. vél-uéro ndl-uéro ‘m&l-uéro 
vél-uéris nol-uéris mal-uéris 
&e, &o. &c, 
SvuBJUNCTIVE. 
1. Present. 

S. vél-im nol-im mal-im 
vél-is nol-is mal-Is 
vél-it n6l-it mal-it 

P. vél-imis ndl-imiis mal-imiis 
vél-itis nol-itis mal-itis 
vél-int nél-int mal-int 

2. Past. 

8S. vellem nol-lem mal-lem 

vel-lés nol-lés mal-lés 


&o. &o. &0. 
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S. vol-uérim 
vol-néris 
&e. 


S. vél-uissem 
vol-uissés 


(wanting) 


vel-16 


vol-uisséd 


volens 


Nott.—No6lunto is doubtful. 
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3. Perfect. 


nol-uérim 
n6ol-uéris 
&o. 


4. Pluperfect. 
nol-uissem 
nol-uissés 

&o. 


IMPERATIVE, 


Present. 


S. nél-i 
P. n61-ité 


Future. 


8S. ndl-ito 
ndl-Ito 

P, n6l-itétd 
{ndl-unto ] 


INFINITIVE. 
Imperfect. 
nol-lé 


Perfect. 
n6l-uissé 


Present PARTICIPLE. 
nolens 


occur in late Latin. 


§ 105. 


m&]-uérim 
mal-ué 
&e. 


mal]-uissem 
mél-uissés 
&o. 


(wanting) 


mal-lé 
méal-uissé 


(wanting) 


The Gerunds vilendo, nélendo, 


Obs. 1. In consequence of the tendency of liquids to assimilate, the r 
of the terminations is changed into /: thus, vel-lem, nol-lem, mal- 
lem, are contractions of vél-érem, ndl-érem, m&l-érem; and vel-lé, 
nol-lé, mal-lé, of vél-ére, nél-éré, mal-éré. 


Obs. 2. OLD Forms—(i) Of vélo. 


Vin contr. of visne, in Pl. and Ter., also in Hor. 


vultis. 


Pres. Ind. volt, voltis, for vult, 


Si vis, 


si vultis, were contracted into sis, sultis (Ter.). Pres. Subj. vilim, 
vodlint, for vélim, vélint. 


(ii) Of nélo. 


_ Also the longer forms non vélis for nélis, &c. 


(iii) Of malo. 


Pres. Ind. névis, névult, for non vis, non vult. 


The longer forms mavélo for malo; mavdlunt for 


malunt; mavdluit for ma&luit; mavélim for m&lim; mavélis for 
mélis; mavélit for malit; mavellem for mallem, &c. All these 
forms are common in Plautus. 
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§ 106. V. do dédi datum dare togive. Stem da. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE, INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE, 

1. Present. 4. Perfect. 

S. do dem dédi dédérim 
das dés &e. &c. 
dat dét 

P. damts - dbmts 
datis détis 
dant dent 

2. Imperfect. 5. Pluperfect. 

dabam darem dédéram — déddissem 

&o. &e. &c. &c. 

3, Future. 6. Future-Perfect. 
dabo | dédéro 
&e, . &e. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. " 
Present. Future. Present. Future. Perfect. 
S. da S. dato daré daitirtis essé  dédissd 
P.. daté dato 

P, datité Participles. 
danto Present. Future. 
dans datirts 
Gerund. 
dandf 
&o. 


Do has a Passive Voice; but the Ist Pers. Sing. Present Indic. 
and Subj. do not occur. 

Obs. A Pres. Subj. duim, duis, duit, &., is frequent in Plautus. 
Pres. Ind. d&nit, dénunt for dat, dant (implying a Verb dano), 
also occur in Plaut. 


§ 107. VI. Féro télt ferr8 latum—to bear. Stem fér. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SuBJUNCTIVE.; INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
1. Present. 1. Present. 

S. féro fér-am fér-ér fér-ar 
fer-s : fér-as fer-ris fér-dris - 3 
fer-t fér-at for-tiir fér-atir 

P. fér-imts fér-imiis | fér-imir fér-amir 
fer-tis fér-atis fér-iminf fér-amini 


fér-unt — fér-ant fér-untir. fér-antiir 
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ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2. Imperfect. 

S. fér-Sbam fer-rem 
fér-ébas fer-rés 
&e. &c. 
3. Future. 
S. fér-am 
fér-és (none) 
&eo. 


§ 107. 


PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE, 
2. Imperfect. 


fér-dbar fer-rer 
fér-6baris -3 fer-réris -é 
&e. &e. 


3. Future. 


fér-ar 
fér-6ris -é 


Perfect Tenses, both Act. and Pass. regular: tall, ttiléram, etc.; 


lattis sum, latis dram, etc. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present. fér 
fer-té 
Future. fer-to 
fer-to 
fer-tioté 
fér-unto 
INFINITIVE. 
Imperfect. fer-ré 
Perfect. - 
Future. latirus essé 
PAaRTICIPLES, 
Imperfect. férens 
Future. latirts 
SuPINES. 
latum -u 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present. fer-rd 
fér-iminI 
Future. fer-tér 
fer-tér 
fér-untir 
INFINITIVE. 
Imperfect. fer-rf_(-iér) 
Perfect. latus essé 
Future. latum irl 
PABTICIPLES, 
Perfect. latis — 
Gerundive. fér-endts 
GERUND. 
Gen. fér-endi 


&c, 


Obs. 1. In the Imperfect Tenses of féro, the only irregularity is the 
omission of a connecting vowel in some of the terminations: thus, 
fer-s = fer-is; fer-t = fér-it; fer-rem = fér-drem ; fer-ré = fér-éré, 
&c. The Perfect tili (old form tétili: cf. rettili, from référo) is 
from same root as tollo: the supine latum from another form of 
sume root: talatum, contr. tlatum and latum. 

Obs. 2. The compounds of féro are conjugated in the same way :— 


afféro (ad fero) attili afferrd allatum bring to 
auféro (ab fero) abstili auferrd ablaitum carry away 
efféro (ex fero) extili efferré élatum carry out 
inféro (in fero) intili inferré illatum carry into 
offéro (ob fero) obtili offerrs oblatum present 
proféro (pro fero) prétili préferrs prélatum carry forward 
référo (re fero) {Fettals} réferrS rélatum bring back 


§ 109, 
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§ 108, VII. do Sdf Ssum Sdéré or ossd—to cat. Stem éd. 


INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. 
1. Present. 
édo éd-am or éd-im 
éd-is or és éd-as or éd-is 
éd-it or est éd-4t or 6d-it 
éd-imiis éd-amiis or 6d-imitis 
éd-itis or estis éd-atis or é6d-itis 
éd-unt éd-ant or édint 
2. Imperfect. 
éd-dbam éd-érem or essem 
éd-6bas éd-érés or essés 
&d-6bat 6d-&rét or essét 
éd-ébamis 6d-érémiis or essémis 
éd-ébatis éd-érétis or essétis 
&d-ébant éd-érent or essent 
IMPERATIVE, 
Present. éd-é or 8 
6d-ité or esté 
Future. éd-ito or esto 
éd-ito or esto 
&d-Itdté or estété 
éd-unto 
INFINITIVE. 
Present. éd-éré or essé 
Perfect. 6d-issé 
Future. éstirus esse 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 
3. Future. 


INDICATIVE, 


éd-am 
éd-és 
6d-ét 
éd-émiis 
éd-étis 
éd-ent 


(none) 


(The Perfect Tenses are regular: 
édi, édéram, Sdéro, etc.) 


PaRTICIPLEs. 


Present. 6d-ens 
Future, éstrts 


SuPINEs. 


ésum 
ést 


GERUND. 


Gen. éd-endi, &c. 


The Passive Voice is regular: only ésttir may be used instead of 
éditiir, and essétiir instead of édérétiir. The Perfect Participle is ésus. 

The compound cdmédo, eat up, is conjugated in the same way : as, 
cémédis or cémés; cémédit or cémest, &c. 


§ 109. WIII. 60 {ivi or fi itum Iiré—togo. Stemi, 


INDICATIVE. ScBJUNCTIVE. 
1. Present. 
S. 6-0 6-am 
I-g é-A8 
I-¢ b-at 
P. i-mis é-Amiis 
{-tis 6-Atis 
é-unt é-ant 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNOTIVE. 
3. Future. 
S. i-bo 
{-bis 
P. hints (none) 
{-bitis 


I-bunt 
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INDICATIVE. ScBJUNCTIVE. INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2. Imperfect. 
S. I-bam i-rem 
{-bas {-rés (The Perfect Tenses are regular: 
_ I-bat i-rdt ivi or fi, Ivisti or fist!, etc. ; Ivéram 
P., {-bamiis i-rémiis or {éram, etc.) 
i-batis i-rétis 
i-bant i-rent 
IMPERATIVE. 
Present. I 
{-té 
Future. I-to i 
i-to {-ens (Gen. 6-untis) 
1-t5té Future. {-tirtis (4 um) 
é6-unto 
INFINITIVE. 
Imperfect. -r GERUND. 
Perfect. i-vissé Yissé or issé | Gen. é-undi, &c. 
Future. {-ttirtis esséd 


Obs. 1. The i of the Stem becomes ¢ before a, 0, and w: as, eam, eo, 
eunt, &c. 

_ Obs. 2. The Passive is used impersonally: itiir, ibatir, ibitir, itum 
est, &c.; but compounds of eo, which have a transitive meaning, 
are conjugated throughout in the Passive: as, &deo, J approach; 
Pass.: Sdeor, ddiris, dditir, &c. So, praetéritus est, from praetéreo 
(Ter. ad prol. 14.) 

Obs. 3. The compounds of eo usually take #i, rarely ivi, in the Perfect 
Tenses: thus aideo, J approach, makes adii, idiéram, Adiissem, &c. 
Obs. 4. Ambio, J vo about, retains the ¢ throughout and is conjugated 
regularly like a verb of the Fourth Conjugation. Hence we 
find ambigbam, but occasionally ambibam (Ov. Met. v. 361); Ger. 
ambiendi, &c. The Perf. Participle is ambitus (Ov. Met. i. 37), but 

the Verbal Nouns are ambitus, ambitio. 

Obs. 5. Besides the Prepositional Compounds of &0 (&béo, exéo, intéréo, 
etc.), also véneo (vaen-), to be sold (contr. for vénum eo), is inflected 
as the simple Verb. Such forms as transiébat, véniébat [vaen-], 
are occasionally met with. 


§ 110. Quéo, I am able; and néquéo, I am not able, are 
also inflected like eo; but have no Imperative, Participles, 
or Gerunds. 


Obs. Instead of n&équeo, néquis, néquit, we frequently find non quéo, 
non quis, non quit. in old writers the Passive is used, followed 
by an Jnf. Pass. : as, quitur, quita est, néquitur, néquitum est, 
Quédtur in Lucr. i, 1045. 


§ 112. - IRREGULAB VEBBS. 95 


-§ 111. IX. Fio factus sum fiéni, &c. 
fio factiissum fiéri—to become or be made. Stem fi 


(Used as Passive of facto.) 
INDICATIVE. SUBIUNCTIVI. INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE,. 
1. Present. 3. Future. 
S. fi-o fiam _S. fl-am 
fi-s fi-is f{i-6s 
fit or fit fi-&t fi-at (none) 
P. [fi-mis] fi-dmis P. fi-6mis 
[fi-tis] fi-atis fi-étis 
fi-unt fi-ant fi-ent 
2. Imperfect. i 
S. fi-ébam fi-érem | 
fi-ébas fi-drés 
fi-6bat f1-6rét (The Perfect Tenses are regular: 
P. fi-ébamis fi-érémiis factiis sum, factus éram, etc.) 
fi-dbatis fi-érétis 
fi-ébant fi-érent 
IMPERATIVE. | 
Present. fi fi-té PaRTICIPLES. 
Perfect. _  factiis (4 um) 
INFINITIVE. - 
Present. fi-8ri Gerundive. faciendiis (a um) 
Perfect. factiis essd 
Future. factum iri 


Obs. 1. Fio contains the root fu, to become, from which the Perfect 
tenses of sum are formed (§ 92). So also in the Passive of some 
compounds: e.g. caleficio, Pass. calefio; satisfacio, Pass. satisfio ; 
conficio, Pass. confio as well as conficior. 

Obs. 2. The # is sometimes long in fiéri and fiérem in Terence and 
Plautus. 

Obs. 3. The forms fimiis and fitis are doubtful. 


§ 112. Fio, véneo (vaen-), to be sold, and vapilo (-Aavi), 
to be beaten, are sometimes called Neuter-Passives, because 
they are Passive in their signification and meaning. On 
véneo, see § 109, Obs. 5. 

II. The following are Semi-Deponent Verbs, audeo, 
gaudeo, fido, sdleo. Their Principal Tenses are as 
follows :— 


audeo ausus sum audére to dare. 
gaudeo gavisus sum  gnudére to rejoice. 
fido fisus sum fidére to trust. 


sdleo solitus sum solére to be accustomed. 
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CHAPTER X_-X.—DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


§ 113. Defective Verbs are such as want certain Tenses 
and Persons. The following are the principal :— 


I. Coept I have begun, I began 
II. Mémini I have called to mind, I 
: remember 
IIT. Odi, less freq. 6sus sum I hate 
IV. Novi I have learned, I know 


These Verbs are used only in the Perfect Tenses; the 
three latter have a present signification. | 


INDICATIVE. 
Perfect. coep! mémini od novi 
Pluperfect. coepéram méminéram dodéram névéram 
Future-Perfect. ooepéro méminéro ddéro novéro 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Perfect. coepérim méminérim ddérim novérim 
Pluperfect. coepissem  méminissem ddissem novissem 
IMPERATIVE. 
Future. (wanting) §mémento (wanting) 
mémentité 
INFINITIVE. 
Perfect. coepisss méminissé ddiseé ndvised 
PARTICIPLE. 
Future. coeptiris ostiris 
Perfect. coeptiis (passive), Osts (exdstis, péréstis), in 
begun active sense, hating, de- 


testing. 

Obs. 1. Instead of coepi, the Passive coeptus sum, &c., is used before 
an Infinitive Passive: as, urbs aedificéri coepta est, the city began 
to be built: cf. § 110, Obs. 

Obs. 2. The Pluperfects of mémini, ddi, ndvi, may be translated by the 
English Past-Indef., [ remembered, I hated, I knew; and the Fut. 
Perf. by the Fut. -Simple, TL shall remember, ‘Ge. 


V. Aio, I say, has only the following forms :— 


INDICATIVE, SuBJUNCTIVE. ; INDICATIVE. SuBJUNCTIVE. 
Present, Imperfect. 
8. aio _— S. aisbam [aibam, P].] 
ais aids aiébas 
ait aiat aisbat 
P e — — P e aiébam 
= ace aisbatis 


aiunt adiant aiébant 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
diens. 


Obs. The form aisné, sayest thou? is often contracted into ain’. 


VI. Inquam, say I, has only the ) following forms :— 


INDICATIVE. 
Present. inquam Imperfect, inquidbam 
| inquis inquiébais 
inquit inquiébat 
inquimts inquidbamis 
inquitis inquiébatis 
inquiunt inquiébant 
Future. — Perfect. — 
inquiés inquisti 
inquiét — inquit 
IMPERATIVE. 
Present. inqué | Future. 2 Pers. inquito 


Cbs. Inquam, like the English quoth J, says he, is always used after 
other words in a sentence. 


VII. Fari, to speak, a Deponent, is used only in the 
following forms :— 


INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Present. Present. 8. faré fari 
fatir PARTICIPLES. 
Present. fantis &c. (without 
Future. Nom.) 
fabor, fabitir Perfect. fatis 
-Gerundive. fandis 
Perfect Tenses. Supine — fata 
fatus sum, éram, &c. GrRunD—fandI &ce, 


‘The Compounds affari, effari, prdfari, praefari can use the same forms 
and a few more: affamur, Ov. ; affamini, Curt. ; affabar, Virg. ; effabere, 
Lucan. ; effabimur, Cic. ; praefantes, Catull. ; " praefarer, etc.’ (K.) 


VIII. Salvé, hail / is found in Imperat. salvé, salvété, 
salvéto; Infin. salvéré; and Future salvébis. 

IX. Avé (havé), hail / is found in Imperat. ivé, avéaté, 
avéto; and Infin. avéré. 

X. Apigé, begone / (the only form). 

XI. Cédd; pl. cédité, cetté, give me, tell me, are Impera- 
tives of an obsolete Verb. (The etymology appears to be, 


cé-da, cé-dite, ‘give here’: same ce as in hic-ce.) 
H 
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XII. Quaeso, I entreat, quaesiimis, we entreat, are the 
only forms used in this sense. 


XIII. Ovans, dvantis, triumphing (in an dvatio), rare ex- 
cept in Pres. Part. The forms dvis, Svat, were also used. 


CHAPTER X.X1.—IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


§ 114. Impersonal Verbs are such as cannot have a Per- 
sonal subject (I, thou, he), and are used ae in the Third 
Person Singular. 


§ 115. The following are the principal Impersonal 
Verbs :— 


J. VERBS DENOTING MentTaL anD Mora. RELatTions (all 
of 2nd Conj.). 


libét, ibuit & lfbitum est, libéré at pleases 
lioét, licuit & licittim est, licéré at 18 lawful 
liquét, liquéré tt is clear 
décét, décuit, décéré it is seemly 
dédécét, dédécuit, dédécéré at ts unseemly 
misérét or misérétur, miséritum est, miséréré tt excites pity 
Sportdt, Sportult, Sportéré it behoves 
pigét, piguit & pigitum est, pigéré at vexes 
paenitét (poe-), paenitult, paenitéré it causes sorrow 
pidét, piidult or piditum est, pidéré at shames 
taedét (pertaesum est), taedéré at disgusts 


§ 116. The above Verbs are inflected in the Indicative, 
Subjunctive, and Infinitive Moods. ‘lhe Imperative is 
expressed by means of the Pres. Subj., liceat, let it be law- 
ful, etc. They are without Supines; and the Participial 
forms are exceptional— 


lIibet: Pres. Part. only as Adj.: lfbens, «willing, with good will. 

licet: Perf. Part. only as Adj.: licitus, lawful. 

décet: Pres. Part. only as Adj.: décens, becoming. 

piget: Gerundive pi{gendus, to be regretted ; also Geriad: [ad] pigen- 
dum (Cic. Br. 188). 

paenitet: Pres. Part. as Adj.: paenttens, penitent; also Gerundive 

nitendus, to be repented of ; and Gerund paenitendum, 

pidet: Pres. Part. only as Adj.: piidens, modest ; Gerundive, piiden- 
dus, fit to be ashamed of ; Gerund, pidendum. 

taedet: Pers’. Part. pertaesus, thoroughly sick of. 


§ 120. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 99 


§ 117. Libet, licet, liquet, are followed by the Dat.: 
e.g. libet mihi, tt pleases me, I like to...; the remainder 
take the virtual subject in the Accusative Case. They 
are conjugated thus— 


puidét mé it shames me, or I am ashamed 
pidéat té it shames thee, or thou art ashamed 
pidét eum at shames him, or he is ashamed 
pidét nos at shames us, or we are ashamed 


pidét vos at shames you, or you are ashamed 
pudét eds it shames them, or they are ashamed 


(Similarly in other Tenses.) 
§ 118. II. VERBs WHICH DENOTE METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 
grandinat, grandinaré at hails 
gelat, gélaré at freezes 
ningit, ninxit, ningéré it snows 
plait, pliit or plivit, pluéré at rains 
rorat, roraré the dew is falling 
hind mele rH porches euaré } it lightens 
lipidat, lapidavit & lapidatum est, lapiddrd it ratns stones 
ténat, tinuit, ténard at thunders 
licesolt, (illuxit), licescéré at becomes light 
vespérascit, vespéravit, Nir gaa evening approaches - 
(ténebrascit), conténebravit it is getting late or dark 


Obs. Some of these are also used personally: as, tonare, fulminare, 
fulgurare, rorare, pluere, etc. (tonat Jupiter, caelum, dies, &c.). 


§ 119. III. IwprersonaL VERBS NOT COMPRISED IN EITHER OF 
THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 


accidit, accidit, accidére it happens 

contingit, contigit, contingére it falls to the (happy) lot of 
constat, constabat, constare it is agreed 

convénit, convéniébat, convénire tt suits 

expédit, expédiébat, expédire at ts expedient 

intérest, interfuit, intéresse it makes a difference to 
réfert, réferre at ts of tmportance to 
juivat, (usu. in Pres. Ind.) at delights 

praestat, praestitit, praestare tt ts better 


Obs. Of these, all excepting réfert are common Personal Verbs used in 
a special sense as Impersonals. 


§ 120. The Passive of Intransitive Verbs is used im- 
personally : as, 

curritur, it is run, i.e. the action of running is performed (by people), 

le run. 

itur, it ts gone, i.e. the action of going is performed (by people), 
they go. See also § 128, 3 (iii). 

So, pugnatur, they fight ; ventum est, they (or we) arrived. ‘ 

H 
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CHAPTER XXIJ.—ANALYysIs OF VERBAL FORMS; 
FORMATION OF TENSES; PECULIAR INFLEXIONS. 


§ 121. UNcoNTRACTED AND CONTRACTED VERBS. 


In the Third Conjugation the Terminations of the Persons and of 
the Tenses are affixed without any change in the Stem; but in the 
First, Second and Fourth Conjugations the Vowel of the Stem is 
frequently contracted with the Vowels of the Terminations. Hence 
the Third Conjugation is Uncontracted, the First, Second, and 
Fourth Conjugations are Contracted. This will be seen from the 
Present Indicative Active. 


III ConsuGATIon. 


Sing. 1. rég-o ru-0 
2. rég-is ru-is 
3. rég-it ru-it 
Plur. 1. rég-Imiis ru-Imiis 
2. rég-Itis ru-Itis 
3. rég-unt ru-unt 
I ConsvGaTIon, II ConyuGaTION. IV ConsuGarTion. 
Sing. 1. ’ma-o =&mo mdne-o audi-o 
2. ima-is =&mas mone-is =mdnés audi-Is =audis 


3. &ma-Ié =amat mone-It =mdnéet audi-lé =audit 

Plur. 1. 4ma-Imtis=amamis | mone-Imtis=mdnémis | audi-Imtis=audimis 
2. tma-itis =amatis | modne-Itls =—mdnétls | audi-ltis =auditis 
3. &ma-unt —&mant mdne-unt =—mdnent audi-unt 


Forms like Amat, mdnet, audit, are found with the final syllable 
long in the older writers. 


§ 122. Personat ENpINGs. 


1, The Personal Endings are the personal pronouns more or less 
corrupted. (See p. 101, ‘Remarks.’) The regular terminations in 
the Active Voice in their simplest form are: 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 
1, -m -m-us asin régéba-m régéba-m-iis 
2. -8 -t-is $s régéba-s régeba-t-Is 
_ 8 -t -nt »  régéba-t régéba-nt 
Or with a (‘thematic’) vowel prefixed : 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
1, -o-(m) -I-m-iis asin rég-o rég-I-m-tis 
2. -I-s -I-t-is »  Trég-Y-s rég-\-t-Is 


3. -I-t -u-nt » rég-I-t rég-u-nt 


§ 122, ANALYSIS OF VERBAL FORMS. 101 


2. The sign of the Passive Voice is r, which is added to the per- 
sonal terminations of the Active Voice, the r either absorbing the 
preceding consonant, or being added by means of a connecting 
vowel: thus— 


_ Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
1, -d-r -Im-tr asin rég-d-r rég-Im-ir 
2. -Gr-{s for {s-{s rég-tr-Is for rég-{s-Is 

3, -It-tir -unt-ir ,, rég-It-ur -Yég-unt-ur 


Norz.—The r, the sign of the Passive, perhaps represents 8, 
ie. the Reflexive pronoun sui, se. The use of the Reflexive pro- 
noun to form the Passive is seen in many modern languages. 


3. Bemarks on the Personal Terminations. 


First Person—The -m is the 1st personal pronoun, which 
appears in mé. It is lost in the lst person singular of the present 
indicative of all verbs except sum, J am, and inquam, quoth J. 
In the plural -m-us, the letter s is the sign of plurality. In the 
Passive the m disappears before r, the sign of the passive: as, 
régéba-r from régéba-m ; régi-r from réga-m ; régéré-r from régére-m ; 
&c. In the plural, s the sign of plurality, also disappears before 
r: as, régébamu-r from régébiamus; régamu-r from régamis; 
régérémii-r from régérémiis. 

Second Person.—The -s is the 2nd personal pronoun, and repre- 
sents the ¢ in tu (Gr. ov). In the 2nd person of the perfect: indica- 
tive (rexis-ti) the ¢ appears, Also in the plural -t-is, the ¢ represents 
the 2nd person, the s being the sign of plurality, as in the 1st per- 
son. In the Passive, the termination in the singular is -éris or -ris 
(also -r8), in which r represents the s of the Active, and is is the 
sign of the Passive, the s not being changed into r, in order to 
avoid the repetition of r: as, régér-is from régis, where ér repre- 
sents the zs of régis. (See Note, infr.) 

The plural -iminf or -mini of the Passive (as rég-imini, ima-mini) 
has no connexion with the singular termination. It appears to be 
a participial termination (Gr. wevor). An old Imperative sing. form 
in -mino (for -minos) is attested by the Grammarians, and is now 
read in Plautus in several places (Epid. 5, 2, 30, arbitramino; 
Pseud. 3, 2, 70, prdgrédimino). But no plural form in -minor 
exists, or indeed could well do so. 

Third Person.—The -t is the 3rd personal pronoun, and is the 
same root as appears in the Greek article, and in the English pro- 
nouns this and that. In the jlural -nt, the letter n is the sign of 
plurality. (The letter n, as well as s, is a sign of plurality in other 
languages akin to the Latin. Thus in Old English many plural 
forms ended in n; as they do still in German.) In the Passive the 
singular and plural are formed from the Active by adding -ur: as, 
régit-ir, régunt-ir, from régit, régunt; régébat-tr, régébant-ir, from 
régébat, régébant. 

Nore.—In the 2nd Person Sing. Passive -éris, it would appear at 
first sight as if the personal termination were placed after the 
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sign of the Passive; but it is more probable that er represents 
the is of the Active, the 7s being changed into er, like pulvis, 
pulvér-ts. (On the change of s into r see § 30, Obs.2.) The 
final s was frequently dropped, the terminations becoming -ere 
or -re. This however rarely occurs in the Present Tense, as 
the form in e might be confounded with the Infinitive Active. 
(On the omission of s at the end of Latin words, see Part iv.) 


§ 123. ForMATION OF THE IMPERFECT TENSES, 


1. Present Tenses.—The Indicative and Imperative are formed 
by adding the personal terminations to the stem without any tense 
suffix. In the Imperative, the s, the termination of the 2nd person, 
is dropped, and e alone remains: as, rég-é, rég-ité: in the contracted 
conjugations, 4ma = Ama-é; mdné = mone-s; audi = audi-é. 

The Subjunctive has the tense suffix -a: as, rég-a-m, mdne-a-m, 
aud-i-am. In the first conjugation the a of the stem is contracted 
with the a of the tense suffix into e: as, Ama-a-m = Ame-m. 

The Infinitive has the tense suffix -éré (for -3s3): as rég-éré: in 
the contracted conjugations, 4m4-ré = ima-éré; modné-re = modne- 
é&é; audi-ré = audi-éré. It is strictly a verbal Noun in the Dative 
Case, the final e having become short. 

The Participle has the suffix -enti (Nom. -ens): as rég-ens, audi- 
ens: in lst and 2nd Conj., ima-ns=4ma-ens; mdne-ns = mdne-ens, 


Obs. 1. Subjunctire.—In some verbs the tense-suffix is -i: as, vél-im 
nol-im, mal-im, sim, éd-im, aiso in the forms duim from do, 
créduim from crédo. It is supposed by some that this is the case 
in the First Conjugation, imem being thus a contraction of 4ma-im, 
not of 4ma-am. : 

Obs. 2. Infinitive—The s in the original form -888 becomes r, ac- 
cording to the general rule, that s is changed into r between two 
vowels. The original s appears in es-se, to be. In vel-lé, nol-lé, 
mal-1é, for vél-drd, nél-éré, mal-drd, the ¢ is dropped, and r becomes / 
by assimilation. In the Passive Voice, the ancient termination of 
the Imperfect Infinitive was -ier: as, Amariér, later Amari; mdnér- 
iér, later ménéri. Virg. has accingier, Aen. 4, 493. 


2. Imperfect Tenses.—The Indicative has the tense suffix -8ba(m) 
or -ba(m): as, rég-éba-m, audi-éba-m: in the 1st and 2nd conju- 
gations, 4m&-ba-m = 4ma-éba-m: médné-ba-m = médne-éba-m. 

The Subjunctive has the tense suffix -re(m) or -re(m) (for -8se(m) 
or -sem): as, rég-ére-m: in the contracted conjugations, A4ma&-re-m 
= 4ma-ére-m ; moné-re-m = mdne-ére-m; audi-re-m = audi-ér-em. 


Obs. 1. Indicative.—The suffix -éba, or -ba, contains the root Fu in 
fu-i (Gr. pd-w). In the Fourth Conjugation, many verbs in the 
older writers, and also in the poets of the Augustan age, have bam, 
not ébam: as, sci-bam, nesci-bam, ai-bam, etc.: i-bam is the regular 
form from éo. 

Obs. 2. Subjunctive.—The old form -sem is seen in es-sem. In vel-lem, 
nol-lem, mal-lem, the s or r becomes / by assimilation as in the 
Infinitive. 
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3. Future Tenses.—The Indicative has the tense suffix -b(o) in 
the 1st and 2nd conjugations: as, 4m4-b-o; m6n-é-b-o: and the 
tense suffix -a in the 3rd and 4th conjugations, a being used in the 
first person, and becoming e in all the other persons: as, rég-a-m, 
réz-é-s, rég-6-t, &c.; audi-a-m, audi-é-s, audi-é-t, &c. ; 

Obs. 1.—The suffix bo is probably a shortened form of fuo, the future 
of the stem FO, like éro from the stem Es (sum), containing the root 
Fu, which has a future meaning in fore. The futures in the 3rd 
and 4th conjugations are allied to the Subjunctive ; but these con- 
jugations, in all probability, originally formed their futures in bo: 
ibo is the regular future of eo. The forms sci-bo, nesci-bo, apéri-bo, 
and others also occur. 


The Imperative Future is strengthened by the addition of the 
suffix -to, old form -tod, of which an example occurs in a fragment 
of a law ascribed to Romulus, estod (3 pers. sing.): compare also 
the provincial (Oscan) forms estud, licitud (=esto, licéto), and the 
Vedic Sanskrit Imperative in -tdt (2 and 3 pers.). The d appears 
as ¢ in 2 pers. plur., as régi-to-te. 

Obs. The d of the suffix -tod is dropped as in the Ablative Sing. of 
Nouns: see Part iv, In the 2nd pers. sing., the suffix represents a 
double second Personal Pronoun, and in the 3rd pers. sing. a doubled 
third Personal Pronoun. 


The annexed Table exhibits the above Tense Terminations with 
the Contractions: 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


iil | I II IV. 
INDICATIVE, |---| —___—___———_| —____——_- — 
Present. rég-o &%ma-o=4%m0 | mone-o audi-o 
Imperf. rég-ébam | ima-ébam= | méne-€bam =| audi-ébam 
&mabam moénébam 
Future. rég-am | &ma-bo moné-bo audi-am 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present. rég-am | ima-am oh mone-am audi-am 
ima-im= 
. &mem 
Imperf. rég-trem | 4ma-érem= | méne-Grem=| audi-érem= 
&marem mdnérem audirem 
IMPERATIVE. 
Present. rég- ima-t = mdne-t = audi-é = 
ima moné audi 
Future. ‘rég-Ito Ama-ito = | mvne-Ito = | audi-Ito = 
Amato mdnéto audito 
INFINITIVE. rég-tré Ama-tré = |mone-tré= | audi-tré = 
amare monéré audiré 
PARTICIPLE. 


rég-ens |%ma-ens = | mone-ens= | audi ens 
&muns monens 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
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aima-or = 
amor 

ama-ébir = 
amabiur 

&ma-bor 


&ma-ir 

= amér_ 
Ama-érér = 

amarér 


aima-tr et 


ama-éré = 
amare 

&ma-itor = 
amator 


mone-ér 


mone-ébir = 
modnébar 
modné-bor 


mone-ar 


mone-érér = 
modnerér 


mone-tré = 
monéré 

mone-itér = 
monétor 


III. 
INDICATIVE. — 
Present. rég-or 
Imperf. rég-ébir 
Future. rég-ar 
ScBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. rég-tr 
Imperf. rég-Srér 
IMPERATIVE. 
Present. rég-&ré 
Future. rég-1tdr 
INFINITIVE. rég-1 
GERUNDIVE. 


mone-éri = 
moneri 


§ 124. 


audi-or 
audi-ébiar 
audi-ar 


audi-ur 


audi-trér = 
audirér 


audi-tré — 
audiré 

audi-itor = 
auditor 


audi-éri = 
audiri 


rég-endiis | ima-endiis =| mdne-endis = | audi-endiis 


amandts 


mdnendus 


§ 124. Strengthening of the Present Stem.—The Stems of some 
Verbs are strengthened in the Present and Tenses formed from it in 
the following ways :— 

1. By the insertion of n or m before the final consonant: as, 


Stem. 
scid- 


rip- 


Present Tense. 


scindo 
tango 
rumpo 


Perfect Tense. 
scldi 
té-tigi 
rupi 


Tn accordance with the law of affinity, m is inserted before 
the dental and guttural letters; as, scindo, frango; m before 
the labial letters; as, cumbo. 


2. By the insertion of n after the final vowel or consonant: as, 


Stem. 
li- 
spér- 
cér- 
ae 


Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 
lino li-vi, 16-vi smear 
sperno spré-vi despise 
cerno cré-v1 distinguish 
pono pos-ul 


Pono is instead of po-si-no, the s being dropped for euphony. 
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3. By adding t or doubling the final consonant: as, 


Stem. Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 
fléc- flecto flexi bend 
pél- pello pé-pili drive 


4, By reduplication, that is, by prefixing the initial consonant 
with the connecting vowel 7, the syllable so formed represent- 
ing the rvot syllable of which it is a contraction: as, 


Stem. Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 
gén- gi-gno (=gen-gen-o) gén-ul produce 
sta- si-sto (=sta-sto) sti-ti cause to stand 


5. By lengthening the root vowel: as, 
Root Stem. Present Tense. 


diic- diic-o lead cf. dux, ditc-is 

fid- fid-o trust, fid-es 

dio- dic-o speak ,, malé-dic-us 
in-dic-v 


6. By adding se, which is the suffix of inceptive verbs. 
See § 145. 


§ 125. ForMATION OF THE PERFECT STEM. 


The Perfect Stem is formed : 

1. By adding v to the Verbal Stem: as, 4ma, 4m4-v-i: audi, 
audi-v-i. This is the regular formation in the First and 
Fourth Conjugations, 

2. By adding u to the Verbal Stem: as, mdné, médn-u-i. 
The final vowel of the Verbal Stem is dropped. This is the 
regular formation of the Second Conjugation. 


Obs. The formative elements v and u are the same, and are identical 
with the root fu-, seen in the Perfect of the verb sum. 


3. By adding s to the Verbal Stem: as, rég (régd), rexi = 
reg-s-i. 
Obs. 1. The euphonic changes of letters must be noted. 
(i) cs, gs, gus, hs are contracted into x: as, diico, duxi, 
ead ; cdquo, coxi, cook; triho, traxi, drag. 
(ii) 6 is changed into p before s: as, scribo, scripsi, 
write ; nibo, nupsi, marry (of women). 
(iii) ¢ and d are dropped before s; as, mitto, misi, send ; 
laedo, laesi, injure. 
Obs. 2. Some verbs drop the sign of the Perfect; this is especially 
the case with Stems ending in uv or v; as minu-o, minu-i, Jessen ; 
volv-o, volv-i, roll; vert-o, vert-I, turn. 


4, By reduplication, as, 


tend- (tendo)  té-tendi (For ten-tendi) stretch 
cad- (ciido) cé-cldi (,, cad-cidi) fall 
morde- | (mordeo) mé-mordi( ,, mord-mordi) bitte 
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5. By lengthening the vowel of the Stem: as, 


j&c- or jaci- (jacio) jéci throw 
véni- (vénio)  véni come 
mdve- (mdveo) movi move 


Obs. In compound Verbs the Reduplication is usually omitted: as, 
tundo, tiitidi, beat, but contundo, con-tiidi, beat small, bruise ; pello, 
pépili, drive, but com-pello, compili, drive together. | 


§ 126. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future-Perfect Tenses are 
formed from the Perfect Stem, apparently by the addition of parts 
of the verb sum, in the following manner :— 


1. Perfect Tense—-The Indicative has the tense suffix -is for és 
(root of ’sum): as, 2nd pers. imA-v-is-ti, ima-v-is-tis; 3rd pers. 
&ima-v-ér-unt: the s disappears in the other persons. 

The Subjunctive has the tense-suffix -éri for ési, the same as ési-m 
or ’si-m, Pres. Subj. of sum: as, 4ma-v-éri-m. 

The Infinitive has the tense-suffix -issé, the same as essté, the 
Pres. Inf. of sum: as, 4m4-v-isse. 

Obs. On the change of ts into er in the 3rd person phural Indic. 
(amav-tr-unt for dmav-is-unt), see § 122, 3, Note. 


2. The Pluperfect Tenses.—The Indicative has the tense suffix 
&-ra, the same as éra-m from sum: as, 4ma-v-éra-m. 

The Subjunctive has the tense suffix -isse, the same as esse-m 
from sum: as, 4ma-v-isse-m. 

The Future-Perfect Tense has the suffix -&r, the same as ér-o 
from sum; as, 4ma-v-ér-o. 


§ 127. ForMATION oF THE SUPINE STEM. 
The Supine-stem is formed by adding tu to the Verbal Stem: as, 


L &maé-tu-m 4mé-ti IV. rec-tu-m, rec-ti 

II. mdni-tu-m, mdni-ti Ill. audi-tu-m, audi-ti 

Obs. 1. In the Second Conjugation the e of the Stem is changed 
into 4. 


Obs. 2, The euphonic changes of letters must be noted : 
Ci) g, gu, A, become c before ¢: as, rég-o, rec-tum ; 
cdqu-o, coc-tum; tr&éh-o, trac-tum. 

(ii) 6 becomes p before ¢: as scrib-o, scrip-tum ; nibo, 
nup-tum. 

(iii) d and ¢ are dropped before the ¢ of the Supine, which 
in these eases becomes s: as, laed-o, laesum, injure ; 
claudo, clausum, shué. In some cases, but rarely, 
the d or ¢ of the Stem also becomes s: as, cddo, 
ces-sum, yield; mitto, mis-sum, send. 


The Future Participle is formed by adding -rtis to the Supine 
Stem: as, 


mi-tii-riis; mdni-tii-riis; rec-tii-riis; audi-ti-ris 
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Obs. In a few Verbs the Supines of which vary from the regular 
formation, the Future Participles are formed direct from the Verbal 


Stem: as, 
Supine. Verbal Stem. Fut. Part. 
jivo ~  jaitum jtiva- jiiva-tirtis help 
séco sectum séca- sécé-tirts cut 
sono sdnitum sdna- sdna-tirts sound 
moridr mortuis ( part.) miri- mori-taris die 
rior ortus sy dri- dri-tirus rise 


§ 128. REMARKS UPON CERTAIN Forms. 


1, Perfect Indicative Active-—(i.) On the contractions of the 
Perfect Tenses, see § 93, Obs. 1; and § 96, Obs. 2. 


Nore.—Sometimes ii¢ in the Third Person Singular is con- 
tracted into it: as, pétit = pétivit, Virg. Aen. ix. 9. Even 7 in 
the First Person is sometimes contracted into 7: as, sépétli = 
sépélii, Pers. iii. 97. Also Lucr. has irrit&t = irritavit, i, 79. 


(ii.) The suffix -érunt in the Perfect Indicative Active is some- 
times shortened by the poets, especially in the words dédérunt 
(shortened into dedrot in early Inscr.: Words. Karly Lat., p. 167), 
stétérunt (Virg.). The suffix -ére instead of -érunt is rarely used by 
Cicero, frequently by Sallust and later writers, (Comp. Cic. Or. 
157: scripsere ... scripserunt esse verius sentio.) 

2. Future-Perfect Indicative and Perfect Subjunctive Active.— 
In older writers, instead of the tense-suffixes -éro and érim, we find 
-s0 and -sim. These forms are preserved in the ordinary language 
of the classical writers only in faxo, faxim, equivalent to fécéro, 
fécérim, and in ausim from audeo; but they occur in many other 
words in the older writers. In verbs of the first and second con- 
jugations the s is doubled: as, &masso=AmAavéro; appellassis= 
appellavéris; lévasso=lévavéro, &c. Virgil (Aen. 11, 467), has 
jusso for jusséro. 


Nots.—There are two explanations of these forms: (i) the tense 
suffixes may have been originally eso and esim instead of ero 
and ertm: hence the forms faxo, faxim, &masso, would be con- 
tractions of ftictso, fictsim, Amavéso: or (ii) we may suppose 
the future formed by adding s, and the short ¢ or e omitted: 
thus fac(1)-s0 = faxo. Ausim is probably formed from the old 
perfect ausi, which had become obsolete. 


3. The so-called Future Infinitive Passive is formed by combining 
the Infin. Pass. of the verb eo, Z go (used impersonally), with the 
1st Supine of the Active Voice. Each word may be translated 
literally into English: e.g.— 

Audio te caesum iri a lictoribus, J hear THAT-IT-18-BEING -GONE- 
aBouT by the lictors to beat you; ie. that they are yoing to beat you, 
or, that you are going to be beaten. eG 
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Hence the forms with iri cannot be used for the Future of De- 
ponent Verbs, which have an Active signification. 

4, The Gerundive Participle and Gerund in the Third and Fourth 
Conjugations originally ended in undus and undum oa after u or 
v): a8, faciundus from facio, make or do; potiundus from pdtidr, 
obtain possession of ; and the forms in w are sometimes found in later 
writers, especially in legal terms, as, de répetundis; also commonly 
in Sallust. 

5. From some Verbs is derived a Participle, or Participial Adjective, 
in bundus, with an intensive signification : as, laetabundus, rejoicing 
greatly, full of joy; lacrimabundus, weeping profusely ; firibundus, 
full of rage; méribundus, in the very article of death. 

Obs. Forms in bundus come chiefly from verbs of the First Con 
jugation. Pidibundus, full of modesty, is the only one from a verb 
of the Second Conjugation; and lascivibundus, full of wantonness, 
the only one from a verb of the Fourth Conjugation. When 
derived from Transitive Verbs, they may take an Accusative Case: 
thus we find in Livy vitaébundus castra, avoiding the camp (25, 13), 
and similar expressions, 


Cuaprer XXIII.—List or VERBS WITH THEIR 
PERFECTS AND SUPINES. 


I. First ConsJuGatTION. 


§ 129. The Perfect and Supine of the First Conjugation 
end regularly in avi, tum: as, amo, 4mavi, 4matum, 
amare, to love. The following are exceptions :— 


| Perfect—ui. Supine—tum. 


1. crépo crépui crépitum crépare to creak 
2. ciibo ctbui cibitum cibare to lie 
8. ddmo domui ddmitum dSmare to tame 
4. sdno sonui sonitum sonare to sound 
5. véto vétui vétitum vétare to forbid 
6. téno tonui —_ tonare to thunder 
7. mico micii — micare to glitter 
plicui pl¥eYtum 
8. plico (olseavi plicatum plicare to fold 
; fricatum = 
9. frico fricui {fr eeani fricére to rub 
10. séco stécui sectum sécare to cut 
néco (regular) ; 
Il. ¢. énécui énectum Lei as : 
.)énéco {gatos énécatum énécare to kill 
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N.B.—Those Compounds only which differ from the Simple Verbs 
are noticed below. 


1, Crépo.—Perf. sometimes -avi. So also in comps. discrépo, to 
differ; incrépo, to chide. (Late p. part. incrépatus for in- 
crépitus. ) 

2. Ciibo.—Perf. rarely -ivi. Comps. mostly of 3 Conj., with 
euphonic m: as, accumbo (also, acciibo, 1), discumbo, récumbo 
(réciibo, 1), occumbo (occiibo, 1, rare); “ciibui, -Itum, -cumbére. 


4. Sono.— Fut. part. ssnatirus, 

6. Tono.—Inténo, ui, has p. part. inténatus (Hor.); and atténo, 
attdnitus (freq. ) 

7. Mico.—Dimico, to give battle, quite reg. (Dimicuisse, Ovid, 

4 figuratively.) 


. Plico: rare except in pea applico, implico, etc., which take 
both forms of perf. and sup. 
10. Séco.— Fut. part. sécatirus. 


2. Perfect—i (vi). Supine—tum. 


1. jiivo juvi jaitum juivare to assist 
lavatum 
2. l&vo lavi lautum lavare to wash 
lotum 
1. Jiivo.— Fut. part. jivatirus. (Perf. adjiivavi is without good 
authority.) 


2. Lévo. = There is also an Infinitive livére 3 Conj. In comp., 
lio, 3 Conj. is used: as, 


abluo ablui ablitum abluére to wash away 


3. Perfect with Reduplication. Supine—tum. 


1. do dédi datum dire to give 
2. sto stéti stitum stare to stand 


In comp. with a prep. of one syllable, do is 3 Conj. : as, 
addo addidi additum  addére to put to, to add 
See however § 140, No. 18. [But circumdo, -dédi, -ditum, -dare.] 
In comp. with a prep. of one syllable the perfect of sto is st.ti: 
adsto adstiti adstare to stand near 
[But circumsto, -stéti, etc.] 


II. Seconp CoNJUGATION. 


§ 130. The Perfect and Supine of the Second Conjuga- 
tion end regularly in ti and itum: as, mdneo, ménii, 
monitum, monére, to advise. The following are excep- 
tions : 

1. Perfect—ui. Supine—tum. 
1. dédceo ddcui doctum ddcére to teach 
2. téneo ténui tentum ténére to hold 
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1. Perfect—ui. Supine—tum. 
mixtum 


misceo miscui ‘ais miscére to miz 
torreo alte tostum torrére to roast 
sorbui . 
sorbeo { sorpsi _ sorbére to suck up 
censeo censui censum censére to assess, think 
2. The comps. of ten-eo change e to ¢: attineo, contineo, etc. 
See Chap. XX XIII. 
6. Censeo.—Récenseo has p. part. recensus or recensitus, 
§ 181.—2. Perfect—évi. Supine—étum. — 
déleo délévi délétum delere to blot out, destroy 
fleo flévi fiétum flére to weep 
neo névi nétum nére to spin 
{pe only in composition. 
compleo, complévi complétum complére to fill up 


eer only in composition. 

ibdleo abdlévi abdlitum -. abdlére to abolish 
iddleo addlévi adultum iddlére to grow up 
exdleo ex6lévi ex6létum exdlére to grow too old 
obsdleo obsdlévi obsdlétum obsdlére to be out of use 


sueo 


suévi suétum suére to be accustomed 


To this class may be added : 


cieo 
5. 


civi citum ciére to stir 
Oleo: of totally different root from dleo, to emit a smell. 
Adéleo has also Perf. adélui. This Verb is sometimes used 
in trans. sense, to burn sacrificially, to sacrifice to (perl. = to 
magnify, honour). In sense of to grow, the inceptive idédlesco 
is most used. So exdlesco, to grow (too old), become worn out. 


(N.B.—All inceptive verbs are of 3 Conj., and take the same Perf. 


and Sup. as the verbs from which they are formed : see § 145.) 


6. Obsdleo.—Usually as inceptive, obsdlesco, to go out of use: 
ef. § 135. (Some derive obsoleo also from oleo, taking obs as 
old form of ob, making it mean, to grow old, wear out.) 

7. Siieo, Lucr. Chiefly in comps. and as inceptive: assuesco, 
consuesco, désuesco (all trisyll.). 

8. Cieo.—P. part. citus used as Adj. Comps. excieo, concieo, 
have duplicate forms of the 4 Conj., regular. Accio, to sum- 
mon, wholly 4th. 

§ 132.—3. Perfect—i (di). Supine—sum. 

prandeo _ prandi pransum prandére to breakfast 

sédeo édi sessum. sédére to sit 

video vidi visum vidére to sce 

strideo stridi — stridére to creak 

With Reduplication in the Perfect Tenses. 

mordeo mémordi morsum mordére to bite 

pendeo pépendi pensum pendére to hang 


spondeo  spdpondi sponsum spondére to promise 
tondeo ttondi tonsum tondére to shear 


§ 184. 
1. Prandeo.—P. pa 
2. The Comps. o 
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(except circumsédeo). 
4. Strideo.—There is also Infin. stridére, 3 Conj. 
5, 6, 7, 8. In composition the reduplication is dropped : as, 
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rt. pransus in active sense: having breakfasted. 
édeo change e into ¢; assideo, consideo, etc. 


admordeo admordi admorsum admordére _ to bite at 
propendeo prodpendi (propensum) propendére to hang down 
respondeo respondi responsum respondére to answer 
attondeo attondi attonsum attondére to shear closely 
§ 133.—4. Perfect—i (vi). Supine—tum. 
1. c&veo cavi cautum civére to be on one’s guard 
2. faveo favi fautum fi&vére to favour 
8 fdveo fovi fotum fdvére to cherish 
4. médveo movi motum modvére to move 
5. vodveo vovi votum vdvére to vow 
Without Supine. 
6. paveo pavi — pavére to fear 
tervi - ; 
7. ferveo { ferbui fervére to boil 
' connivi oa : 
8. conniveo { eonnixt _ connivére to wink 
6. Paveo.—Incept. p&vesco, and oftener, exp&vesco, to become 
afraid, yield to fear or panic. 
7. Ferveo.—Incep. fervesco, to glow; effervesco, to boil up. 
§ 134.—5. Perfect—si. Supine—tum and sum. 
1. augeo auxi auctum augére to increase 
2. indulgeo indulsi indultum indulgére to indulge 
3. torqueo  torsi tortum torquére to twist 
4. ardeo arsi arsum ardére to be on fire 
5. haereo hacsi haesum haerére to stick 
6. jiibeo jussi jussum jubére to order 
7. maneo mausi mansum mainére to remain 
8. mulceo mulsi mulsum mulcére to stroke 
9. mulgeo mulsi mulctum mulgére to milk 
10. rideo risi risum ridére to laugh 
11. suadeo suasi suasum suadére to advise 
12. tergeo tersi tersum tergére to wipe 
13. algeo alsi — algére io be-éold 
14. frigeo frixi — frigére re 
15. fulgeo fulsi — fulgére to shine 
16. luceo luxi _ lucére to be light 
17. ligeo luxi — lagére to grieve 
18. turgeo (tursi) — turgére to swell 
19. urgeo ursi — urgére to press 


4. Ardeo.—Incept. ardesco, exardesco, to take fire. 


13, Algeo.—Incept. algesco, to take cold. 
14. Frigeo.—Incept. frigesco, to become cold. 


15. Fulgeo.—lIncept. fulgesco, to shine forth. There exists also 


Infin. fulgére, 3 Conj. 
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16. Luceo. —Incept. liicesco or licisco; esp. in impers. sense, 
liicescit, it grows light. 


§ 135. Semi-Deponents: see § 112. 


oa 


1. audeo ausus sum — audére to dare 
2. gaudeo gavisus sum — gaudére to rejoice 
3. sdleo scolitus sum _— solére to be accustomed 


3. Soleo.—Incept. comps. insdlesco (to grow insolent), without 
Perf. ; obsdlesco, to go out of use: see § 131, Obs. 6. 
§ 136. Many Verbs of the Second Conjugation, intran- 
sitive in sense, have the Perf. Tense regular, but no 
Supine: as, 


1. &ceo icui icére to be sour 
2. areo arui arére to be dry 
3. citleo célui célére to be hot 
4. calleo callui callére to be hard-skinned ; hence, 
to be skilful 
5. candeo candui candére to be shining white 
6. [diireo] dirui dirére] to be hard 
7. horreo horrui orrére to be rough, shudder 
8. langueo langui languére to droop, be faint 
9. l&teo litui litére to lie hid 
10. l¥queo licui liquére to be clear, melt 
11. madeo midui miadére to be soaked 
12. marceo — marcére to fade, wither 
13. niteo nitui nitére to glisten 
14. dleo dlui dlére to emit a smell 
15. palleo pallui pallére to be pale 
16. p&teo patui patére to lie open 
piiteo patui pitére 
17. Hee putrui putrére } tobe-rotien 
18. rigeo rigui rigére to be stiff 
19. rtibeo ritbui riibére to be red 
20. sileo silui silére to be silent 
21. sordeo sordui sordére to be foul 
22. stiideo stidui stiidére to be devoted to 
23. stitpeo stipui stiipére to be amazed 
24. timeo timui timére to fear 
25. torpeo torpui torpére to be numbed 
26. tiimeo timui tiimére to be swollen 
27. vigeo vigui vigére to be strong, thrive 


All the above Verbs except dleo and stiideo have incep- 
tive forms; and some, as dceo, diireo, are rare as simple 
Verbs. The Perfects assigned often belong rather to the 
Inceptive than the simple Verb; the Imperfect being 
used in preference to the Perfect to denote a past state: 
e.g. célébat aqua, the water was hot (rather than caluit) ; 
vinum acébat, the twine was sour; vinum &cuit, has turned 
sour. 


§ 138. 


the more common of these :— 


PERFECTS AND SUPINES. 
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§ 137. Many Verbs, chiefly Intransitive, have neither 
Perfect Tense nor Supine. 


aveo avére 
calveo calvére 
caneo caneére 
flaveo flavére 
foeteo foetére 
hébeo hébére 
(h)ameo (h)umére 
liveo livére 
maereo maerere 
polleo pollére 
rénideo rénidére 
scateo scatére 
splendeo splendére 
squaleo squalére 


The following are some of 


to desire 

to be bald 

to be grey 

to be yellow 

to stink 

to be blunt 

to be damp 

to be black and blue 
to mourn 

to be powerful 

to shine (with a polish) 
to gush forth 

to be bright 

to be dirty 


Of these, calveo, cineo, flaveo, hébeo, (h)iimeo, liveo, 
rénideo, sciteo, splendeo, have inceptive forms. 


III, Toe Tarrp ConsveatIon. 


§ 138. Verbs of the Third Conjugation are classified 
according to the final consonant of the Stem. 
1. Verbs the Stems of which end in the Labials B, P. 
(a) Perfect—si. Supine—tum. 
Notr.—b becomes p before s and ¢. 


1. carpo carpsi carptum carpére fo pluck 
2. glubo glupsi gluptum glubére to peel 
3. nibo nupsi nuptum niubére tomarry(ofthe 
wife only) 
4. répo repsi reptum réptre to creep 
5 Jenin scalpsi scalptum scalpére to scratch 
* (sculpo sculpsi sculptum — to carve 
6. scribo scripsi scriptum scribére to write 
7. serpo serpsi — serptére to crawl 
(b) Perfect—ui. Supine—tum or itum. 
8. ripio répui raptum riptére to setze 
9 ne 
“\ incomps. -ciibui -cibitum -cumbére fo lie 
10. strépo strépui strépitum stréptre to make a noise 
(c) Perfect—i. Supine—tum, or wanting. 
11. c&p-io cépi captum cipére to take 
12. rum rupi ruptum rumpétre to burst 
13. bibo bibi — bibére _— to drink 
14. lambo lambi — lambére to lick 
15. sc&bo scabi — scibére to scratch 


I 
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§ 139. 


(d) Perfect—ivi. Supine—ttum, or wanting. 
ciptre to desire 


ciip-io ctipivi cipitum 
: sipivi, sipil 
=e pA0 { or oui + 


sipetre 


to taste, be wise 


1. Carpo.—In comps. -cerpo: décerpo, to gather ; discerpo, to tear 
in pieces; excerpo, to pick out. 

3. Nubo.—Lit. to veil; perf. also nupta sum. 

7. According to K. ‘ serpsi is not found in Classical Lat.’ 

8,11, 17. Rapio, cpio, sdpio, change d@ to ¢ in comps., arripio, 
corripio, accIpio, concipio, désipio, résIpio, etc. See Chap. 


XX XIII. 


9. Cumbo: see § 129, No. 2, Note. 


, G, H, Q, x. 
(a) Perfect—si. Supine—tum. 
NoTE.—cs, hs, and gs become x. G becomes c before ¢. 


dico dixi 

diico duxi 

cdquo coxi 

cingo cinxi 

(fligo only in -flixi 
comps. ) 

i frixi 
jungo junxi 
lingo linxi 

Sera only in comp.) 
émungo émunxi é 
plango plapxi 
régo rexi 
ee in comps. 
-spic-io -spexi 
sugo suxl 
tézo texi 
hanes tinxi 
tinguo 
ungo : 
(anes boos 
(stinguo only -stinxi 
in comps.) 
triho traxi 
vého ss 
ie in com 
-lic-io - oxi 
ango anxi 
fe ninxit 
ninguit — 
fingo finxi 


dictum 
ductum 
coctum 
cinctum 
-flictum 
frictum 
frixum \ 
junctum 
linctum 


unctum 
-stinctum 


tractum 
vectum 


-lectum 


fictum 


dicére 
ducére 
cdquére 
cingére 
-fligére 


frigére 


jungére 
lingére 


émungére 
plangére 
révére 


-spicére 
sugére 
tégére 


ungére 
unguére 
-stinguére 


tingére 
tinguére 


trihtre 
vwéhére 


-lictre 
angére 
ningére ) 
ninguére) 
fingére 


17. Sdpio.—Comp. incept. resi{pisco, to recover one’s senses. 


§ 1389.—2. Verbs the Stems of which end in the gutturals 


to say 

to lead 

to cook 

to surround 
to dash 


to blow the nose 
to beat 
to direct, rule 


to look 
to suck 
to cover 


to dip 
to anoint 
to extinguish 


to drag 
to carry 


to entice 
to vex 
to snow 


to mould, to 
invent 


§ 189. PERFECTS AND SUPINES. 115 
94, smejo minxi mictum mingére to pass water 
* \mingo (later) 
25. pingo pinxi pictum pingétre to paint 
26. stringo strinxi strictum stringére = to press, bind 
(6) Perfect—si. Supine—sum and xum 

27. mergo mersi mersum mergtre to plunge 
28. spargo. sparsi sparsum spargére to scatter 
29. tergo  tersi tersum tergére to wipe 
30. figo fixi fixum figére to fiz 
31. flecto flexi flexum flectére to bend 
32. necto nexi (and -ui) nexum nectére to bind 
33. pecto pexi pexum pectére to comb 
34. plecto plexi plexum plectére to plait 

(c) Perfect—i (with Reduplication). Supine—sum and tum. 
85. pango  pépigi pactum pangére to fiz 

péperci anes 
36. parco parsi parsum parcére to spare 
37. pungo piipiigi punctum pungtre to prick 
38. tango  tétigi tactum tangére to touch 
39. disco didici _ discére to learn 
40. posco  pdposci _— poscére to demand 
(d) Perfect—i (with vowel of Stem lengthened when short). 
41. &go égi actum igtre to do 
42. fic-io feci factum ficére to make, to do 
43. frango frégi fractum frangére to break 
44. ftig-io figi figitum fiigére to flee 
45. Ico ici ictum icére to strike 
46. is c-io jéci jactum jactre to throw 
47. légo légi ectum gére to gather, read 
48. qué liqui (lictum) linquére to leave 
49. vinco Vici victum vincére to conquer 
(e) Perfect—ui. Supine—tum. 
50. texo texui textum textre to weave 
(f) .Guttural Stem disguised. 

51. fluo fluxi fluxum fluére to flow 
52. struo struxi structum struére to pile up 
53. vivo vixi victum vivére to live 


5. Fligo.—Comps. affligo, to dash to the ground ; confligo, to dash 
together ; both 3 Conj. But profligo, to dash down, deal a 
crushing blow to, is 1 Conj. regular. 

11. R&go.—Comps. change e to 7: arrigo, corrfgo. Pergo, surgo, 
are short for per-rigo, sur-rizo: Perf. and Sup. as rego. 
12. Spécio.—Comps. aspicio, despicio, etc. 
17. Stinguo.—Same rt. as stig-o (in instigo). 
20. Allicio, illicio, pellicio, have -lexi, -ctum. But Glicio (to 
tempt out), has élicui, élicitum. 
12 
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58. Spargo.—In comps. -spergo: aspergo, conspergo, etc. 

31-34. In flecto, necto, pecto, plecto, the t is a strengthening 
letter and not a part of the root. 

34. Plecto, to plait; not to be confounded with plecto, fo beat, 
usu. as Dep. plector, to be beaten, suffer, smart (for an offence). 

86. Parco.—In comps. -perco: comperco. 

85-40. The comps. omit the reduplication. The following need 
to be specially noted : 


compingo compégi compactum compingtre to fix together 
one comparsi comparsum comparctre to save up 
(comperco) 
compungo compunxi compunctum compungtre to prick 
attingo attigi attactum | attingére to touch 
with the other comps. of tango. 
41. Ago in composition changes the a into ¢ in dbigo, ddtgo, exigo, 
subigo, transtgo: 
ubigo asbegi ubactum Abigtre to drive away 
It preserves the a in perdgo, circumdgo. In cogo (a con- 
traction of con and 4go) we have— 
cégo cdégi cdactum cogére, to drive together, to force 
dégo, to spend (life), has Perf. dégi, but no Sup. 
42. Faicio in comp. with other verbs and with adverbs remains 
unaltered : 
caléficio  -féci -factum -fictre to make warm 
sitisficio  -féci -factum -fictre to give satisfaction 
But in comp. with prepositions d becomes ¢: as, 
perficio perfeci perfectum  perfictre to complete 


(Mellifico, I make honey ; and nidif{co, I build a nest, are derived 
Verbs, not compounds, and of the First Conjugation: v. § 201.) 
43. Perfringo, refringo, etc., frégi, fractum, etc. 
46. Abjicio (Abicio), conjicio, déjicio (déicio), etc.; v. § 207, 1. 
47. Légo preserves the e in allégo, pérlego, praelégo, rélégo: as, 
allégo allégi allectum allégtére to choose in addition 
It changes the e into ¢ in colligo, déligo, éligo, séligo: as, 
colligo collégi collectum coll{yére to collect 
The Perfect takes 2 in 
diligo dilexi dilectum diligére ta esteem 
intelligo intellexi intellectum intelligére to understand 
neglizo meglexi neglectum  negligtre to neglect 


51-53. In fluo and struo the roots are guttural, the consonant being 
dropped in the Imperfect Tenses. In vivo the second v re- 
presents a guttural. 


§ 140.—3. Verbs the Stems of which end in the Dentals D, T. 
(a) Perfect—si. Supine—tum. 


NoTe.—D and ¢ are generally dropped before s, but are sometimes 
changed into s. 


1. claudo  clausi clausum claudére to shut 
2. divido divisi divisum dividére to divide 
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to wound, to injure 
to play 

to clap the hands 
to scrape 

to gnaw 

to thrust 

to go 

to go against 

to yteld 

to send 

to shake 


to fall 
to cut, strike 
to hang, to weigh 


to stretch 
to beat 


to put away, to 
hide 

to put to, to add 

to put together, to 
butld, hide 

to put down, to 
surrender 

to put forth, to 
publis 

to put on 

to ruin, to lose 

to betray 

to put back, to re- 
store 

to put under, to 
substitute 

to put across, to 
deliver up 

to believe, trust 

to sell 

to cause to stand, 

stay 


to set on fire 

to hammer 

to eat 

to strike, ward 


§ 140. PERFECTS AND SUPINES. 
3. laedo laesi laesum laedére 
4. ludo lisi lisum lidére 
5. plaudo  plausi plausum plaudére 
6. rado rasi Tasum radére 
7. roddo rosi rosum rodére 
8. trido trisi trisum triidére 
9 bees — — vadére 

* \invado invasi invasum invadére 
10. cédo cessi cessum cédére 
11. mitto misi missum mittére 
12. quiat-io — quassum quitére 

(b) Perfect with Reduplication. 

18. ci&do " ce&écldi casum cidére 

14. caedo cécidi caesum caedére 

15. pendo pépendi pensum pendére 

° tensum 
16. tendo tétendi {' eatin tendére 
. tunsum 
17. tundo ttitiidi feannh tundére 
18. doin composition with preps. (cf. § 129, Cee — 
abdo abdidi abditum abdé 
addo =—_— addidi additum addére 
condo condidi conditum condére 
dédo dédidi  déditum dédére 
édo édidi éditum édére 
indo ind{di inditum indére 
perdo perdidi perditum _ perdére 
prodo prod¥di prdditum pro. lére 
reddo i reddidi redditum reddére 
subdo subdidi subditum subdére 
trado  tradidi traditum tradére 
crédo crédidi créditum crédére 
vendo vendidi venditum vendére 
19.  sisto stiti (rare) stitum sistére 
(c) Perfect—i. Supine—sum. 

20 one only in comps.) 

* \-cendo  -cendi -censum -cendére 
21. ciado cadi cusum cudére 
22. édo édi ésum édére 
23. (fendo, -fendi -fensum -fendére 

only in comps.) 

24. fddio fodi fossum fodtre 

25. fundo faidi fisum fundére 


to dig 
to pour 
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26. mando mandi (rare) mansum mandtre to chew 


27. pando _spandi peda pandére _— to spread 


28. préhendo prthendi préhensum prthendére to grasp 


29. scando _ scandi scansum scandére to climb 
30 ‘ated stridi —s stridére to creak 
* \strideo 
81. verto verti versum vertére to turn 
32. findo fidi fissum findére to cleave 
33. scindo scidi scissum scindére to teur 
34 {renge — pein frendére = to gnash the teeth 
* \frendeo — frésum — 
(d) Other Forme. 
35. méeto messui messum méttére to mow 
36. péto pétivi or Yi pétitum pétére to make for, seek 
37. sido caer Nii _ sidére to settle down 
sidi 
38. sterto stertui — stertére to snore 
39. fido fisus sum — fidére to trust 


1. The comps. of claudo change aw inte u; as, concliido, occlido. 

2. The comps. of laedo change ae into 1; as, allido, collido, 
etc.: v. § 207, 3. 

6. Plaudo.—The comps., except applaudo, change au too; as, 
displodo, explodo, ete. 

12. Qudtio.—The comps, change quitio into -ciitio; as, incitio, 
conciitio, etc., which have full Perf., incussi, concussi, etc. 

13-17.—No reduplication in compounds. 

13. Cédo.—The comps. change 4 to {, and with the exception of 
oe occidi, occésum, fo set, are without Sup. and Fut. 

art. 

14. Caedo.—The comps. change ae to 7; as, occido, di, sum, fo kill. 

15. Pendo is the transitive correlative to pendeo. 

17. Tendo.—The comps. have usually -tum in Supine; as, atten- 
tum, contentum, etc. But extendo, ostendo, protendo, ré- 
tendo, have sum and tum. 

18. Do, to put, as found in comps. abdo, etc., is perhaps a different 
root from do, to give. Compare Gr. d!-dw-us and tf-On-u:. In 
Sanskr. dd- and dhd-. Observe that these comps. keep the 
reduplication. 

Reddo.—Old form of prefix red, as in réd-eo. 

Crédo.—The reduplication shows this to be a comp. of do: 
the former part of the word is probably an obsolete Noun 
signifying frust. See Curtius, Gr. Etym. § 309. 

Vendo.— For vénum (vae-) do, I put to sale. 

19. Sisto.—The Perf. st{ti is rare, but has good authority; and 
stitus occurs as Pass. Part.: both in legal phrase. The 
comps. have -stiti, -st{tum (rare), and are intrans. _ 

20. The form cando is inferred from the correlative candeo 
(intrans.), to glow. Comps. accendo, to put a light to; in- 
cendo, fo fire; ete. 

23. -fendo.—Comps. offendo, to strike against ; défendo, to strike 
down, parry (a blow), etc. 


§ 141. 


ho 
° 
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PERFECTS AND SUPINES. 


28. Prehendo.—Also contr. prendo, di, sum. 
29. Scando.—The comps. change a to e: as, ascendo, descendo. 
30. Strido. See also 2nd Conj. 

§ 141.—Verbs the Stems of which end in L, M, N. 
(a) Perfect—ui. Supine—itum or tum. 


ilo tlui ilitum or 4&lére 
altum 
cdlo cdlui cultum cdlére 
consilo consiilui consultum consilére 
mdlo mdlui mélitum mdlére 
occitlo occtilui occultum  occiilére 
vdlo vdlui — velle 
frémo frémui frémitum frémére 
gémo gémui gémitum gtmére 
trémo trémui — trémére 
vdmo vomui vomitum vdmére 
gigno génui génitum gignére 
(6) Perfect with Reduplication. 
fallo féfelli falsum fallére 
pello pepili pulsum pellére 
c&éno cécini cantum cainére 
(c) Perfect—si. Supine—tum. 
como compsi comptum cdmére 
démo dempsi demptum démére 
promo prompsi promptum promére 
sumo sumpsi sumptum siumére 
temno _ tempsi temptum temnére 
(d) Other forms. 
(cello, -ciili -culsum -cellére 
only in comps.) 
psallo psalli — psallére 
velli 
vello {Velst vulsum vellére 
tollo sustiili sublatum _tollére 
émo émi emptum émére 
prémo pom pressum prémére 
évi 
Iino {iS (rare) litum Iinére 
sino sivi situm sinére 
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to nourish 


to till 

to consult 
to grind 
to conceal 
to wish 

to roar 

to groan 
to tremble 
to vomit 
to produce 


to deceive 
to drive | 
to sing 


to adorn 

to take away 
to bring out 
to take up 
to despise 


to force, push 

to play onastringed 
instrument 

to pluck 


to raise up 
to buy 
to press 


to smear 
to place, permit 


8. Gémo.—Comp. incept. ingémisco, to sigh deeply. 
9. Trémo.—Incept. trémisco, with comps., to begin to tremble. 


11. 


tion as in sisto. 


12. 


Comps. lost, as in two following verbs. 


Gigno.—Contr. for gi-gén-o [gig’no]: rt. gen-, with reduplica- 
Fallo.—Comp. réfello, i, falsum, to refute. Reduplication in 
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14. Caéno.—Comps. concino, occino, praec{no, succino, take -ui in 
Perf. No Perfect or Sup. occurs to récIno (to echo). 

15-18. Como, démo, etc., {re comps. of mo, though departing 
from it in Perf. Tenses. Promo and simo have further 
comps. depromo, expromo, absumo, consumo. 

19. Temno.—More freq. in comp. contemno. 

20. Cello. Simple verb cello lost. Comp.— 


percello percitli perculsum to strike down, stun, paralyse. 

(antécello, praecello, to excel, without Perf. or Sup.; prob. from 

distinct root.) 
From analogy cello appears to have formerly had redup. in 
Perf. (céciili). 

22. The furms in velli are the regular ones; but vulsi, avulsi, 
révulsi, etc., occur. 

23. ee rt. as tiili (féro). Comp. extollo, without Perf. 
or Sup. 

24. Hmo.—See above, 15-18, comps. of émo. 

26. Lino.—In this and following verb, the n is no part of the 
root. » Another form of Pres. appears in dé-leo, lévi: § 131. 

27. Stno.—Comp. désino, sivi and fi (also désitus sum), situm, to 


cease. 
§ 142.— Verbs the Stems of which end in R. 

cerno — crévi crétum cernére to sift, to divide 

sperno sprévi sprétum sperntre _ to } 

sterno stravi stratum sternére to strew 

gtro gessi gestum gértre to carry 

iro ussi ustum urtre to burn 

curro ciicurri cursum currére to run 

féro (tuli] flatum] ferre to bear, to carry 

par-io pépéri partum parére to produce 

quaero quaesivi quaesitum quaertre fo seek 

stro strui sertum strére to put in rows, to 

arrange 

stro sévi situm: strére to plant, sow 

téro trivi tritum térére to rub 

verro—-verri versum verrére to sweep 


1-3. In cerno, sperno, sterno, the Stems are cer, sper, ster, the n 
being the strengthening letter of the Imperfect Tenses. 
See § 124, No. 2. 

5. Uro—There seems to have been also a verb biro, which 
appears in ambiro (to scorch), combiro (to burn up). The 
other comps. have iro: exiro, %diro, ete. 

6. Curro.—The redup. in comps. is fluctuating: Neue gives ex- 
amples of ac-cucurri, con-cucurri, de-cucurri, dis-cucurri, ex- 
cucurri, oc-cucurri, per-cucurri, prae-cucurri, trans-cucurri : 
but the shorter forms are more usual. 

ay F "Oley § 107. An old reduplicated form tétili occurs 

; er.). 
8. Pdrio.—Fut. Part. paritirus. 
9. Quaero has the Stem in s as well asin r. Hence we find not 


§ 144, 
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only quaesivi, quaesitum, but also quaeso, quaesiimus, J 
pray, we pray. See § 113, xii. Quaero in comps. becomes 
quiro, as, 


conquiro conquisivi conquisitum conquirére to collect 


10, 11. The two verbs séro are from different roots; sa- to sow, and 
ser- (cf. Gk. elpw), to arrange in rows. 


§ 143.— Verbs the Stems of which end in §, X. 


depso depsui depstum depstre to knead 

: ee pinsitum 
pinso pinsui . : 

(piso, obs.) pinsi niafura pinsére == to pound 
vis0 visi — visére to visit 
pono posui pdsitum  ponére to place 
arcesso arcessivi arcessitum arcesstre to send for 
c&pesso cipessivi c&pessitum c&pesstre to take in hand 
facesso  f&cessivi ficessitum ficessére to make, to cause 
incesso incessivi incessitum — to attack 
licesso licessivi l&cessitum l&cesstre to provoke 


5. In pono the radical part is pds, the n being the strengthening 
letter of the Imperfect Tenses. See § 124, No. 2. 

6-9. Arcesso, cdpesso, fdcesso, in-cesso, licesso, are formed respec- 
tively from arcio (an old verb, the root of which is seen in 
cieo), cdpio, facto, cédo, lacio. There was also an old verb 
pétesso, to seek, from péto. ‘ Perfects incessi, facessi, lacessi, 


od ae 


are cited.’ (K.) 


Arcesso sometimes has Infin. Pass. arcessiri. 


§ 144.— Verbs the Stems of which end in U, V. 
Perfect—i. Supine—tum. 


%cuo ucui acitum 
arguo argui argutum 
batuo batui — 
imbuo imbui imbitum 
(-duo or -uo, only in comps. 
-d-ui -d-iitum 
See Obs. 
in-gruo = ingrui 
minuo minui minitum 
rio rui ritum 
spuo spui spitum 
stituo stitui stititum 
suo sui sutum 
tribuo tribui tribitum 
solvo solvi solitum 
volvo Volvi volitum 
luo -lui -litum 
luo lui — 


acuére 

arguére 
batuére 
imbuére 


-d-uére 


ingruére 
minuére 


ruére 
spuére 
sti tuére 
suére 
tribuére 
solvére 
volvére 
luére 
luére 


to sharpen 
to prove 

to beat, fence 
to soak 


to put) 


to rush in or on 
to lessen, to break 


up 
to turn up, rush 
to spit 
to set up 
to sew 
to assign 
to loosen 
to roll 
to wash 
to atone 
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(nuo, only in comps. 


17. Zoe Batata -nuére to nod) 
18. métuo métui — métuére to fear 

: pluit, — pluére to rain 
19. pluit plavit 
20. sternuo  sternui sternitum  sternuére to sneeze 


4. Imbuo.—Simple verb lost: probably connected with bibo. 

5. -d-uo.—It is doubtful whether the compound is in-duo, or ind- 
uo. Compare ex-uo, i, itum, to strip. 

6. Ingruo, congruo (to agree). Simple verb lost. 

Ruo.—Fut. Part. ruitirus (not in comps.). The comps., except 
corruo, irruo are trans. : as, éruo, to overturn, etc. 

15, 16. Luo in sense of to wash, rare except in comps., alluo, 
diluo, colluo, ete. Luo, to atone for, is prob. a distinct word ; 
comp. Gr. Aotw and Advw. 

17. Nuo.—Comps. annuo, to assent; abnuo, rénuo, fo refuse. 


§ 145.— Verbs the Present Tense of which ends in sco. 


Verbs ending in sco are Inceptives, that is, they denote 
the beginning of an action. They are formed from Verbs, 
Nouns, and Adjectives. 

Those formed from Verbs have been indicated above. 
(See especially Notes on Verbs of 2nd Conj.) They have 
the Perfects of the Verbs from which they are derived, 
but usually no Supines: as, incélesco, incélui, incédlescére, 
to grow warm, from caleo, calui, caélére, to be warm. The 
following are exceptions and have Supines :— 


1. abdlesco abolévi abdély¥tum %bdlescére to grow out of 
use 
2. addlesco addlévi adultum iddlesctre to grow up 
3. exdlesco exélévi exdlétum exdlescére to grow too old 
4. cdtlesco cdtlui odélitum cdalescére to grow to- 
gether 
5. obsdlesco  obsdlévi obsdlétum obsdlesctre to grow out of 
use 
6. conciipisco conciipivi conciipitum conciipisctre to desire 
(ctipio) 
7. convélesco convélui conv&élitum convilesctre to grow strong 
(vileo) 
8. exardesco  exarsi exarsum exardesctre to take fire 
(ardeo) 
9. invétérasco invétéravi invétératum invéttrasctre to grow old 
(invétéro) 
10. obdormisco obdormivi obdormitum obdormiscére to fall asleep 
(dormio) 
11. révivisco = révixi révictum réyiviscére to come to life 
(vivo) again 
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12. scisco scivi scitum scisctre toseektoknow; 
(scio) to enact 
5. obsdlesco.—Some connect this Verb, not with rt. 5l- to grow, 
but with sdleo. 


Inceptives formed from Nouns and Adjectives are 
usually without Supine, and some want both Perfect 
and Supine: as, 


1. consénesco consénui —  consénesctre to grow old 
(senex) 
ingrivesco _ —  ingrivesctre to grow heavy 
_(grévis) . 
3. jiivenesco — — jiivenescére to grow young 
(jiivénis) 
4. maturesco miatirui — matiresctre to grow ripe 
(matirus) 
5. obmitesco obmitui —  obmitesctre to grow dumb 
(miutus) 


§ 146. The following Verbs in sco are derived from 
forms no longer in use, and are therefore treated as 
underived Verbs : | 


1. cresco crévi crétum crescére to grow 

2. glisco — — gliscére to swell 

3. nosco novi ndotum noscére to learn, to know 
4. pasco pavi pastum pascére to feed 

5. quiesco quiévi quiétum quiescére to become quiet 


3. Nosco.—The Perfect novi signifies I know; Pluperf., I knew. 
Two comps. agnosco, cognosco, shorten the rt. vowel in Sup. ; 
agnitum, cognitum. 


IV. Tue Fourtsa ConJucAtIon. 


§ 147. In the Fourth Conjugation the Perfect ends 
regularly in ivi, the Supine in itum: as, audio, audivi, 
auditum, audire, to hear. The following are exceptions: 


1. farcio farsi ane farcire to cram 
(farctum) 

2. fulcio fulsi fultum fulcire to pr 

3. haurio hausi haustum haurire to Grae (water) 
4. sancio sanxi nee sancire to enact, ratify 
5. sarcio sarsi sartum sarcire to patch 

6. sentio sensi sensum sentire to Feel, to think 
7. saepio saepsi saeptum saepire to fence in 

8. vincio vinxi vinctum vincire to bind 

7; eo ivi itum ire to 
10. 


eilio stlui saltum stlire to leap 
sé lii 
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11. s&pélio stpélivi sépultum stépélire to bury 


12, vénio véni ventum vénire to come 
‘ amicui : 2 
13. amicio { araixi %mictum &micire to wrap round 


14, &pério tpérui ipertum ipésrire to open 
15. Spério opéerui dpertum dpérire to cover 
16. compério compéri compertum compérire to find out 
17. répério repptri répertum répérire to discover 


1. Farcio.—The comps. change a to e: as, réfercio, confercio. 
See § 207. 

2. Sancio.—Originally to make holy (sac-er). 

9. EFo.—See § 109. 

10. Sdlio—The comps. change & to f: exsYlio, désilio, etc.: 
see § 207: Sup. -sultum. 

13. Amicio.—Properly a comp. of jicio; to throw or wrap about. 
The Perfects are rare. 

14-17. It is doubtful whether these Verbs all contain the same 
root. K. refers them all to root peri-, to try (ex-perior); and 
this may be true of compério, répério: but the etym. of 
iptrio (and with it of Spério), remains obscure. Others 
tefer compério, répério to p&ario, to get. Compério occurs 
also as Deponent. (Sall.) 


§ 148. Some Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation are 
without Perfect or Supine (compare Second Conj., §§ 136, 


137): as, 
fério — —  férire to strike 
gestio — — gestire _—to be eager 
pririo — — prurire to itch 
singultio— — _ singultire to hiccup 


with some other Verbs of infrequent occurrence: as, cae- 
citio, to be blind; démentio, to be insane; ineptio, to be 
silly, glécio, to cluck ; etc. Also most Desiderative Verbs 
(§ 191), as, cénatiirio (caen-), to be wanting dinner ; etc. 

Fério supplies its deficient tenses from percitio; par- 
tiirio, éo be about to bring forth, has Perf. (regular), and 
éstirio, ¢o be hungry, has Supine. 


V. DEPONENTS. 
§ 149, First Conjugation (all regular). 


Note.—The words to which an asterisk is prefixed are used also in 
the active form. 


abdminor, to express abhorrence amplexor, to embrace fondly 
*adminicilor, to aid ampullor, to talk big 

udilor, to flatter ancillor, to be a handmaid 
*adversor, to oppose apricor, to sun oneself 

aemitlor, to rival kquor, to fetch water 
*altercor, to quarrel arbitror, to think 


alucinor (also alluc. and halluc.), | architector, to build (architectus) 
to dote, talk idly *argumentor, to argue 


§ 149. 


*argiitor, to chatter (to be argutus) 
*aspernor, fo despise 
assentor, to agree with, flatter 
astiptilor, to agree 
auctionor, to sell at auction 
auciipor, to catch birds (to be 


auceps) ) 
augiiror (augur), : 
*auspicor (auspex), sae rine 
haridlor (hariolus), yong 


auxilior, to aid 
aversor, to dislike, avoid with 
ror 
*bacchor, to revel as a Bacchante 
*bellor, to make war 
calumnior, to cavil 
civillor, to banter 
eauponor, to deal in a retail way 
causor, to allege 
circtlor, to form a circle around 
comissor, to revel 
*cdmitor, to accompany (active 
form only in the poets) 
commentor, to reflect upon 
contionor, to hara 
*conflictor, to contend 
conor, to attempt 
consilior, to advise 
conspicor, to get sight of, desery 
contemplor, to contemplate 
convicior, tu revile 
convivor, to feast (conviva) 
cornicor, to chatter as a crow 
*criminor, fo accuse 
cunctor, to delay 
dépécilor, to plunder 
despicor, to despise; p. part. 
despicatus, passive, despised 
déversor, to lodge 
diglidior, to fight 
*dignor, to think worthy (some- 
times passive, to be thought 
worthy) 
dédignor, to disdain 
*déminor, to rule (dominus) 
*élicubror, to produce by lamp- 
light by dint of study 
épilor, to feast 
exsecror, to execrate 
*fabricor, to fashion 
*fabilor, confabilor, to talk 
famitlor, to serve (famulus) 
*fénéror (fae-), to lend at interest 
férior, to keep holiday 
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(for), fari, to speak 
frimentor, to collect corn 
*frustror, fo disappoint 
firor, suffiror, to steal 
glorior, to boast 
graecor, fo live in the Greek style, 
ie. luxuriously 
grassor, to advance, attack 
gratificor, to comply with 
grator and gratilor, to give thanks, 
to present congratulations 
grivor, to think burdensome; to 
grudge 
helluor (not heluor), to gluttonise 
hortor, to exhort; udhortor, ex- 
hortor, déhortor (to dissuade) 
hospitor, to be a guest ; lodge 
Ymaginor, to imagine 
{mitor, to ¢mitate 
indignor, to be indignant, spurn 
infitior, to deny 
insidior, to plot 
interprétor, to explain (to be an 
interpres) 
jaciilor, to throw, dart (jaculum) 
foots to jest 
aetor, to rejoice 
lamentor, to lament 
latrocinor, to rob 
lenocinor, to flatter 
lybidinor, fo be voluptuous 
licitor, to bid at an auction 
lignor, to collect wood 
lucror, to gain 
luctor, fo strive, wrestle (obluctor 
and réluctor, to resist) 
*ludificor, to make game of 
*luxirior, to be wanton 
machinor, to devise 
matérior, to fell timber 
*médicor, to heal 
*mendicor, to beg 
méditor, to meditate, practise 
mercor, to buy 
*méridior, to repose at noon 
*metor, to measure out, plan 
minor and minitor, to threaten 
miror, to wonder (démiror, ad- 
miror) 
miséror, commiséror, fo show pity 
on 
mddéror, to restrain, temper 
méddilor, to modulate 
morigéror, to comply 
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moror, to delay; trans. and in- 
trans. (commoror) 

*minéror, réminéror, to reward 
*mituor, to borrow 

négotior, to carry on business 
*nictor, to wink 

nidilor, fo build a nest 

nigor, to trifle 

nundinor, to buy and sell 

obversor, to present oneself, ap- 


ear 
Sdoror, to smell out 
*ominor, to forebode 
dptror, to bestow labour; perform 
religious rites 
*Spinor, to think 
Spitilor, to lend help 
*opsonor, to buy food 
*oscitor, to yawn 
osctilor, to kiss 
Otior, to have leisure 
pabilor, to forage 
*pacificor, to make peace 
palor, to wander, straggle 
*palpor, to stroke, flatter 
pandicilor, to stretch and yawn 
p&arasitor, to act the parasite (para- 
situs) 
patrocinor, to patronize, 
percontor, to inquire 
ptregrinor, to dwell as a stranger 
périclitor, to risk, to be in danger 
phildsdphor, to philosophize 
*pignéror, to take a pledge, to bind 
by a pledge 
pigror, to be idle (piger) 
piscor, to fish 
pollicitor, to promise repeatedly 
*pdpilor, to lay waste 
praedor, to plunder 
praestolor, fo wait for 
praevaricor, to walk crookedly, 
act dishonestly 
précor, to pray; comprécor, in- 
voke; déprécor, deprecate; im- 
précor, imprecate 
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proelior, to fight a battle - 
ratiocinor, to reason 
récordor, to call to mind 
refragor, to oppose 
rimor, to examine minutely 
rixor, to wrangle 
rusticor, to live in the country 
scitor and sciscitor, to inquire 
scrutor, to search 
scurror, to play the buffoon 
sector, to follow (frequentative 
of séquor); assector, consector, 
insector 
sermocinor, to hold discourse 
sdlor, consolor, to comfort 
spitior, exspitior, to walk, range 
abroad 
spécilor, to keep a look out 
*stabilor, to be in stall 
stipiilor, to make a bargain; ad- 
stipilor, to agree 
stémachor, to be indignant 
suavior, to kiss 
suffragor, to assent to 
suspicor, to suspect 
tergiversor, to shuffle 
testor and testifi{cor, to call to 
witness, bear witness 
tricor, to make unreasonable diff- 
culties (tricae) 
tristor, to be sad 
tritinor, to weigh in scales 
timultuor, to make a disturbance 
tutor, to defend 
urinor, to dip under water 
vidor, to let go on bail 
*vigor, to wander 
vaticinor, to prophesy 
*velificor, to make sail 
vélitor, to skirmish 
*vénéror, to venerate 
venor, to hunt 
vérécundor, to feel shame 
versor (properly passive of verso), 
to be occupied in 
vociféror, to cry aloud 


§ 150. Second Conjugation. 


1. f&teor fassus sum 
2. liceor licitus sum 
3. mé€deor — 

4. *méreor méritus sum 


ad 


fateri to confess 

licéri to bid (at a sale) 
médéri to heal 

méréri to carn, to deserve 


§ 151. 

5. miséreor 
6. pollYceor 
7. yreor 

8. tueor 

9. véreor 
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miséritus sum or 
misertus sun. 

pollicitus sum 

ratus sum 

tultus sum 

véritus sum! 


miséréri 


pollicéri 
réri 
tuéri 
véreri 
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to pity 
to promise 
to think 


to look upon, protect 


to fear 


Fateor.—The comps. take ?: eaten préfiteor (to give notice), 
diffiteor (no perf. occurs), to deny. 
2, 6. Polliceor is a comp. of liceor, though without its specialized 


sense. 
1. fruor 
2. fungor 
3. gridior 
4. labor 
5. liquor 
6. ldquor 
7. morior 
8. nitor 
9. p&tior 
10. quéror 
ll. ringor 
12. s&quor 
13. itor 
(verto) 
= elie 
(plecto) 
15. (amplector 
complector 
16 ipiscor 
* \adipiscor 
17. 
18. rém{niscor 
19. défétiscor 
20. expergiscor 
21. irascor 
22. mnanciscor 
23. 
24. obliviscor 
25. p&ciscor 
26. prdficiscor 
27. ulciscor 
28. vescor 


1, Fruor.—There is a guttural in the root: frug-. 


§ 151. Third Conjugation. 


(fructus sum) 
fruitus suin 
functus sum 


gressus sum 
lapsus sum 


ldcittus sum 

mortuus sum 

nixus sum 
{Pious 

passus sum 

questus sum 


stcitus sum 
usus sum 
(réversus sum) 
amplexus sum 
complexus sum 


aptus sum 
ideptus sum 


comminiscor commentus sum 


défessus sum 

experrectus sum 

iratus sum 

nactus or nanctus 
sum 


nascor (gn-) natus sum 


oblitus sum 
pactus sum 


profectus sum 
ultus sum 


réverti 


amplecti 
complecti 
apisci 
idipisci 
comminisci 
réminisci 
défetisci 
expergisci 
irasci 
\nancisci 


nasci 
oblivisci 
pacisci 


proficisci 
ulcisci 
vesci 


to enjoy 

to perform 

to step 

to slip 

to melt 

to speak 

to die 

to lean, 
strive 

to suffer 

to complain 

to show the teeth, 
to snarl 

to follow 

to use 


strain, 


to return 


\to embrace 
to obtain 


9 
to devise 
to remember 
to grow weary 
to wake up 
to be angry 


to obtain by chance 


to be born 

to forget 

to make an agree- 
ment 

to set out 

to avenge 

to feed on 


The comp. form 


een est is cited from Cic. by Prisc. (x. 2.13). Fut. 
art. fruitirus (Cic. Tusc. 3, 38). 
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3. Grddior.—Comps. take e: ingrédior, aggrédior, etc. 
7. Morior.—Fut. Part. médritirus. Inf. moriri occurs in isolated 
instances. 
8. Nitor.—Nixus appears to be commonly used in sense of leaning 
on, both in simple verb and comps. Comp. Fore. s. v. ad fin. 
9. Pdtior.—Comp. takes e: perpétior. 

16. The simple verb &piscor is rare, but occurs in Lucr., Cic., etc. 
(Same rt. as Gk. &x-ropa, to fasten on.) 

19. The Pres. of défétiscor is rare: the part. défessus is chiefly 
a as Adj. The Simple Verb appears only as Part. Adj. 
essus. 

20. Expergiscor—From ex-pergo (per-régo), with inceptive ele- 
ment, I begin to stir myself. 

21. Trascor.—Part. iratus usu. Adj. 

26. Préficiscor—From pro-facio, with inceptive element, I begin 
to make or get (myself) forward. 

§ 152. Fourth Conjugation. 
1. *assentior assensus sum assentiri to agree to 
2. blandior blanditus sum blandiri to flatter 
3. expérior expertus sum expériri to try 
4. oppérior cena opptriri to watt for 
5. largior largitus sum _largiri to give bountifully 
6. mentior mentitus sum mentiri to lie 
7. métior mensus sum métiri to measure 
8. molior molitus sum moliri to labour 
9. ordior _orsus sum ordiri to begin 
10. rior ortus sum oriri to rise 
11. *partior partitus sum __ppartiri to divide 
12. potior potitus sum potiri to obtain possession of 
13. *pinior pinitus sum puniri to punish 
14, *sortior sortitus sum sortiri to take by lot 
3. Compério, to find out, also occurs as Deponent. 
10. Orior.—Fut. Part. Sritirus. The Pres. Ind. follows 3rd 


Conj.: Sréris, Sritur, Srimur. In Imperf. Subj. both drérer 
and drirer are found. The compounds cddrior and exdrior, 
s conjugated like drior: but adérior, to attack, has adériris, 
adoritur. 


" 11. Partior—The comps. take e: dispertior, impertior. 
13. 


io active form punio is the usual one; but puntor occurs in 
ic, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ADVERBS. 


§ 153. Adverbs are derived from Adjectives, Parti- 


ciples, Nouns, and Pronouns. A few only cannot be 
traced back to other words: as, né, haud. 


The greater number of Adverbs are formed from 


Adjectives. 


§ 156. 


ADVERBS. 
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§ 154.—1. Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the First 
and Second Declensions end in €, which takes the place 


of the Stem Vowel: e. g.— 


Adj. Stem. 
altus high alto- 
rectus right recto- 
libér free libéro- 
pulchér beautiful pulchro- 


Adverb. 
alté 
recté 
libéré 
pulchré 


high 
rightly 
freely 
beautifully 


Obs. Some Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions have 
Adverbs in 6 as well as in 6: See § 194, 1. 


2. Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the Third Declen- 
sion end in ter, which is added to the Stem: e. g.— 


Adj. Stem. 
lévis light lévi- 
célér swift céléri- 
acér sharp acri- 
felix lucky félici- 


Adverb. 


lévitér 
céléritér 
aoritér 
félicitér 


lightly 

swiftly 
sharply 
luckily 


If the Stem ends in t, the t is omitted before the suffix: 


as, Sapiens, wise, sipienter. 


§ 155. Sometimes the Neuter of an Adjective is used 


Adverbially : 
(also primS), first. 


as, facilé, casily (not faciliter) ; 
recently (preferable to recenter) ; 


récens, 


multum, much ; primum 


Obs. Some Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions have 


Adverbs in tér as well as in 6, 


See § 194, 6. 


§ 156. Adverbs derived from Adjectives have Degrees 


of Comparison like Adjectives. 


1. The Comparative of the Adverb is the same as the 
Neuter Nominative Singular of the Comparative Adjective, 


and consequently ends in ius. 


2. The Superlative of the Adverb is formed from the 
Superlative of the Adjective by changing the final syllable 


of the latter into 6. 


ADJECTIVES. ADVEBBS. 
Posttive. Comparative. 
doctus learned docté doctius 
aeger sick aegré (with difficulty) aegrius 
fortis brave fortiter fortius 
similis like similiter similius 
aoér keen acriter acrius 
félix lucky fbliciter félicius 
pridens prudent pridenter . pridentius 


Superlative. 
doctissimé 
aegerrims 
fortissimé 
simillimé 
acerrimé 
félicissimé 
priidentissimé 

Kk 
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§ 157. The following Adverbs are irregular or defective 
in their Comparison :— 


ADJECTIVES. ADVEBBS. 
Positive Comparative. Superlative. 
bénus good _dbéné mélius optimé 
malus bad ma&lé péjus pessimé 
multus much multum plis plirimum 
pa great | [magndpéré] migis maximé 
(prépinquus) near pripé prépius proximé 
({pré, Prep.] before (no Pos.) prius primum and primé 


Obs. From binus, by vowel assimilation, comes béné, and from mélus 
comes m&lé, both with final ¢ short. See also § 746, 4. 


§ 158. The following Adverbs not derived from Adjec- 
tives are also compared :— 


Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 
dia foralong time diitius dititissimé 
niper lately — niiperrimé 
sacpd often sacpius saepissimé 
tempéri (tempéri) timely tempérius — 


§ 159. Adverbs may be divided, according to their sig- 
nification, into the following classes :— 


I. ADVERBS OF INTERROGATION, AFFIRMATION, AND NEGATION. 
(a) Of Interrogatton. 


-né ts tt 80? utrum... -né, ain ¢s this the case, 
num it is not 80, ts tt? quaré, cir why? (or that? 
nonné ts it nut 80? quétiés (-ens) how often? 
(b) Of Affirmation. 
né, nae verily | immo, véro nay, of a truth 


Obs. There is no word in Latin precisely equivalent to the English 
yes. Instead of it, some part of the question is generally repeated. 
Tu ita dicis? Ego vero dico. Do you say so? Yes, I do, 

Immo is equivalent to nay, nay rather: and may sometimes be 
rendered by yes or by no: as 

Fatétur ? Jmmo pernégat—Does he confess? No, he denies out~ 
right. (Pl. Most. 3, 1, 19.) 

Causa igitur non bina est? Jmmo optima—lZs our cause then 
not good? Yes, exceedingly good. (Cic. Att. 9, 7.) 


(c) Of Negation. 


not, lest | minimé by no means 
non (contr. from né oenum, 
i.e. inum), haud not 
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2. Derived from Prepositions and other Words. 
(a) Rest in a Place. 


inttis ee foris out of doors, abroad 
intrinsbotis \roithin péregré abroad 
su beneath 
extrinstotis \rwith out, outside siipernd above 
prépd near infernd below 
précil at a distance praesto at hand 
passim here and there, in every 
direction 
(b) Motion towards a Place. 
introrsum (-tis) inwards séorsum (-tis) apart 
déorsum Cas) downwards dextrorsum (-tis) towards the right 
fee hs ©) \upwarda a \ towards the left 
retrorsum (-tis) backwards fords abroad 
prorsus straight-forwards, 
outright 
§ 161.—III. Apverss or Time. 
1. When? 
quand6 when? at any time | clto quickly 
nuno now perre 
jam now, presently confe , . 
mids just now protiniis immediately, forth- 
tum fies Licét 
tunc illico 
nipér lately post, posted, 
daidum be eee posthie afterwards 
pridem emer ae intérim, intéréa segsel ee 
jamdidum é alias at another time 
jampridem \f or some time past | tandem at length 
jae ‘ soon rg long since 
terdum ‘ a di6 to-day 
nonnunquam \ somes to-morrow 
aliquando . hart (héré) yesterday 
quandéque \ at some time . ae 7 the day before 
quondam nidiusterti three days since 
Slim \ formerly, hereafter | nostridia the following day 
nondum not yet pérendis the next day but 
vixdum hardly yet one 
nunquam never 
2. How long? 
dia long tantispér just for a moment 
quamdia how long, as long as | parumpér } just for a little 
aliquamdii (for some time paulispér while 
aliquantispér for a little while adhiio hitherto 
tamdii 8o long sempér always 
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3. How often? 

sémél once saepé, saepéniiméro often 
bis, tér, &c. twice, thrice, kc. crébré Frequently 
tdtids (-ens) 80 often rard As bi 
quoétiés (-ens) how often; as often | Identidem repeatedly 
Sliquétiés several times (98 | rurstis at 

(-ens itérum is baal 
plérumqud =e usually pert ; afresh . 
interdum quoti every day 
stibindé } now and then quétannis every year 


§ 162.—IV. Apverss or CompARISON, ORDER, MANNER, 


DEGREE. 

4dé5 to such a degree quasi as if 
admédum exceedingly quaténts how far, as far as 
alitér in oe way eaténts 80 hap ae 
aequé equally thus far and no 
ita in that way, 80 hacténis farther 
item likewise aliquaténiis to a certain point 
aap - sie? rather saltem at least 
magnopér reatly san6 truly, indee 
minis Be sitis enough 
moéd6 only sécus, sécius* otherwise 
omnino altogether sic - 80, in this way 
eat pan side by aide sictitl as 

tér equally, sdlum only 
périndé (proinds) in the same | tanquam as, as if 

manner tantépéréd 8o greally 
perquam very tantum, tant- 
podtitis rather ummiddé only 
potissimuam in preference to all | tt, titi as, how 
nearly [others | valdé very, greatly 
prorsts voit aa in short | vélit, vélit just as 
quam vix hardly, with diffi- 
quantipérd Pod greatly as culty 
greatly 


* It is doubtful whether these words are etymologically connected. 


CHAPTER XX V.—PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 163, Prepositions show the relation of one Noun to 
another, and are therefore always followed by an Object. 
Some Prepositions govern the Accusative Case, some the 
Ablative, and some may take either the Accusative or 
the Ablative. (See § 556, foll.) 
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§ 164.—L With the Accusative only. (See § 556.) 


adi to : : ea on ia of 
v ; nés in the 
adversum opposite, towards pér throug 
anté before poné behind 
pid near post after 
cired, ciroum around practér beside 
oiroltér (usu. aku propé near 
adv.) sad proptér on account o 
cis & citrié = on this side of stoundum following, , in ac- 
contra against cordance with 
erga towards (of the | supra above 
extra outside of [mind) | trans across 
ee below ultra on the farther side of 
between, among verstis 
intra inside Pato within versum \ towards 
juxta hard by, beside 
Obs. Versiis is always placed after its Noun: as, Romam versis, 
towards Rome. 


§ 165.—II. With the Ablative only; (See § 557.) 


&, &b, or abs = by or from ex or 6 out of 
sot al (rare) without prae before 
in the presence of | pro in front of, before 
ah with siné without 
dé down from, from téniis reaching to, as far as 


Obs. 1. Ab is used before vowels and A; both @ and db before cone 
sonants, abs very seldom except in the phrase abs te. 


Obs. 2. Ha is used before vowels and 4; both ex and é before con- 
sonants, 


Obs. 3. Ténits sometimes takes Gen., as labrérum téniis, as far as 
the lips (Lucr.), It is always placed after its case. 


§ 166.—III. With the Accusative or Ablative (usually with a 
difference of meaning). (See § 558.) 
in in, into sipér over 
sib up to, under | subtér under 
clam, without the knowledge of. 


In and Sub with the Acc. answer the question Whither ? 
with the Abl., the question Where? 

Obs. Some Prepositions are also used as Adverbs, their object being 
then implied, not expressed: as, anté, circé, circiter, extra, intra, 
infra, supraé, juxté, ultra, clam, cdram, contra, pond, post, praeter, 
propter, prae. 


§ 167. Prepositions, in composition with other words, 
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frequently undergo euphonic changes. The most common 
of these are the fullowing :— 


ib, abs. Ab remains unchanged before vowels and most con- 
sonants. Before m and v it becomes a: as, &-mdveo, a-veho. 
Ab becomes au in au-féro, au-fiigio. Abs stands before c and ¢ 
only: as, abs-cédo, abs-tineo. 


&d remains unchanged before b, d, j, m, v: as, ad-bibo, ad-do, 
ad-jiceo, ad-miror, ad-vého. The d is assimilated before most 
other consonants: as, ac-cédo, af-féro, ag-géro, ap-pono, ac- 
quiro, as-sisto, as-siimo. The d is omitted before s followed 
by a consonant, and before gn: as, a-spicio, a-gnosco. 


oom (old form of cum) remains unchanged before the labials p, b, 
m: as, com-pdno, com-bibo, com-mitto. Tle m is assimilated 
before 1, n, r: as, col-lfgo, con-necto, cor-ripio; and changed 
into n before the other consonants: as, con-féro, con-géro, con- 
triho. The m is dropped before vowels and h: as, cd-tlesco, 
cd-e0, cd-haereo. 


ex remains unchanged befure vowels and before the consonants 
C, p,q, 8 €: ag, eEX-e0, ex-cIpio, ex-pOno, ex-quiro, ex-solvo, ex- 
triho. The 2 is assimilated before /: as, ef-féro (also, ecféro), 
and is omitted before the remaining consonants: as, é-ligo, 
é-jicio (also, éicio). 

in becomes tm before the labials p, b, m: as, im-pdno, im-buo, 
im-mitto. The n is assimilated before 1 and r: as, il-lido, 
ir-rumpo. Before other consonants and vowels it remains un- 
changed. An old form ind-, indi-, is seen in ind-Igeo, indti- 
pérator (Lucr.), and perhaps in ind-uo. 

intér undergoes assimilation only in the verb intel-ligo and its 
derivatives. 


db undergoes assimilation before c, f, g, p: aa, oc-curro, of-ftro, 
0B-ger0, op-pono. Before other consonants it usually remains 
unchanged. Note the short quantity in dmitto, Spério. A form 
obs is believed by some to be seen in obsdleo: see § 145. 

pér undergoes assimilation only in pel-licio and its derivatives. 

sib usually undergoes assimilation before c, f, g, m, p, and often 
before r: as, suc-curro, suf-ficio, sug-géro, sum-mitto, sup-pdno, 
sur-ripio. The b disappears before 3: as, suspicio, suspiro; and 
before some words beginning with c, p, t, it appears to become s: 
as, suscipio, suspendo, sustitli. hese forms, however, are 
explained by referring them to an older form subs. Before 
vowels and before other consonants it remains unchanged. 


trans is frequently shortened into tra; as, tra-dico, tra-jicio. 


§ 168. Inseparable Prepositions are prefixes which 

occur only in composition :— 
amb-, around: as, amb-io, to go around; amb-igo, fo wander 
round, to doubt. The b is dropped before p: as, am-piito, to cut 
round or away; am-plector, to twine around or embrace. Amb- 
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becomes an- before gutturals and /: as, an-ceps, two-headed ; 
an-quiro, fo seek around ; an-fractus, a bending. 

dis- or di-: apart, in different directions: as, dis-pono, to set tn 
different parts ; di-ripio, to tear in pieces. Before f, dis- becomes 
dif-: as, dif-fundo, to pour in different directions. It is changed 
into dir before émo and hibeo; as, dir-{mo, dir-{beo. 

ré- or réd- , back: as, ré-mitto, to send back ; réd-eo, to go back. 

g6- or séd-, aside: as, sé-diico, to lead aside; sé-carus, free from 
care; séd-itio, a going apart, sedition. 


CHAPTER XX VI.—CoNJUNCTIONS. 


§ 169. Conjunctions indicate the relations of sentences 
to each other. They may be divided into the following 
classes :— 

T. CONNECTIVE. 


ét néqué, néc 


atqué, ac | and névé, neu neither, nor 
-qué aivé, seu or if, whether 
aut , étiam | 
vél, -vé } either, or quiqué also 

necnon 


Obs. 1. -qué and -vé are always added enclitically to the second of the 
two words which they unite, and must be pronounced with it, as 
if they formed a single word: as, terré miariqué, by land and by 
sea; plis minusvd, more or less. 

Obs. 2. Ac, -vé, néc, neu, seu are contractions respectively of atqué, 
vél, néqua, névé, sivé. Ao is never used before vowels or h; atqué 
occurs most frequently before vowels, but also before consonants. 


To these mny be added the correlatives non méddo 
(sdlum)....sed (vérum) étiam, not only .... but also; 
quum (tum).... tum, both... . and. 


II. ADVERSATIVE. 


séd tamén yet, nevertheless 
autem but vérum, véro but, indeed 

ast, at énimvéro but indeed 
atqul and yet attimén but yet 


III. ConpITIoNAL. 


si if dum 
nisi, nI af not médé provided that 
sin af not; but if dummédé 
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IV. CONCESSIVE. 


etsi quamvis however much, al- 
étiamsi quum although [though 
tametsi although quidem indeed 
licét tt granting that, al- 
quanguam though 

V. CausAL. 
quum whereas, since nam for 
quid, quéd because nim 
quéniam since éténim and in fact 


quanddquidem  sceing that 


VI. CoNcLUSIVE. 


ergo {taqué and 80, accordingly 
idoirco quocircd 
ideo therefore quaré wherefore 
igitir ) quaproptér 
VII. Finat. 

it ; 
qué \ that, tn order that | ng that not, lest 
quin that not névé, neu and that... not 
quominis \ 

VIII. Trmporat. 
antéquam ‘ donéc 8o long as 
priusquam \ bef ore that quoad scenery} until ° 
postquam after that dum while, until 
quum when 


simiilatqué (fc), as soon as. 


CHAPTER XX VII.—INTERJECTIONS. 


§ 170. Interjections are not so much parts of speech as 
substitutes for definite sentences. They are mostly sounds 
or cries expressive of emotion. 

They may be divided into the 1ollowing classes :— 


1. Of surprise: 6! én! eccd! pipae! att! etc. 

2. Of grief: ah! Sheu (heu)! hei! vae! etc. 

3. Of joy; Io! ha! &voe! eu (eugé)! etc 

4. Of disgust : phul! apagé! etc. 

5. Of adjuration: prd (proh)! To this may be added the abbrevi- 
oe méherolé (meherciilé, herclé, etc.), pol, édépol, médiusfidius, 
and the like. 
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CHapreR XX VIII.—Formation or Worps, 


§ 171. Words are usually formed from elements called Roots, by 
the addition of Suffixes and Prefixes, sometimes with internal 
change. 

Roots.—In the Indo-European family of languages, to which 
Latin belongs, all roots are monosyllabic; as, es-, to be; i-, to go; 
fer-, to bear. 

A few words are identical in form with roots; either originally, 
or through loss of a suffix. The former is the case with the Pre- 

sitional elements, dé-, down; stb-, up; pro-, forth, forward: the 
atter is the case with the Imperative forms, 8s, be thou ; 1, go thou ; 
fér, bear thou. 


Obs. 1. The origin of Roots is to a great extent unknown. Some are 
imitative; as, crép-are, to crack, rt. orép-; clang-or, a loud ringing 
sound, rt. clang-; mi-g-ire, to bellow, rt. mu-, being the natural 
sound of the ox tribe. (Compare also the Noun bo-s, Gk. Bois.) 
A few appear to have originated in instinctive exclamations, such 
as ah! fil etc. (See Wedgwood, Eng. Dict. Pref.) But in the 
great majority of cases the ground of the connexion between sound 
and sense can no longer be traced. é 

Obs. 2. Syllables assumed as Roots must not be supposed to be in 
every case ultimate Roots. Many of them may yet be resolved 
into simpler elements, but for practical purposes they are Roots, 
and their further analysis belongs to Philology rather than to 
Grammar. 


_ §uffixes are not usually found as independent words, though 
they may all of them have once been such. 
The addition of a Suffix often acts back upon the former part of 
the word, thus causing internal change: see §§ 22, 26, Obss. 


Simple and Compound Words. 


§ 172. A Simple Word may be either,— 
: (1) A Pure Root, without any addition whatever: see above, 

171. 

Or (2) a word derived from a single Root by the addition of an 
inflexional element: as, rex (=regs), king, rt. reg-; ser{ba, scribe, 
rt. serib-. 


§ 173. A Compound Word is formed from two or more words, 
with the addition of an inflexional element, and often with internal 
change: as, fratricida, slayer of a brother, from frater, brother, and 
caedo, J kill; with suffix -a. 


§ 174. Suffixes are partly Inflexional and partly Verbal or Deri- 
vative. 

Inflexional Suffixes are those which are used in modifying the 
form of inflected words, to denote Case, Number, Gender, etc. 
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Derivative Suffixes are those which serve to form distinct words, 
whether inflected or uninflected. 

In the following paragraphs, the term Suffix is used to denote 
the Verbal or Derivative Suffix, without regard to inflexion. 


§ 175. A Prefix is an element set before a root or word, to 
modify its meaning: as, in-dignus, unworthy. 


§ 176. Some words are formed at once from the root, by adding 
the inflexional endings. These may be called Primary Words: as, 


ig-o Stem and Root 4ag- act 

rég-o, rex (reg-s) pe. ‘5 rég- straighten, rule 
lég-o, lex (leg-s) ‘4 ‘i lég- gather, read 
pes (ped-s) ” ” péd- Sf oot 

scrib-a ‘s ‘3 scrib- write 

lid-o, ludus ‘s <i laid- play 

spe-s +s m spe- hope 


CHAPTER XXIX.—DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


I, NouNS DERIVED FROM VERBS, 


§ 177. Nouns are derived from Verbs by the addition of the 
following suffixes :-— 


1. dr, Gris (m.); la; tum; fo, dnis (/.): expressing the activity 
or state implied in the Verb in an abstract way. These 
Suffixes are added to the Verb-stem, a final vowel being first 
removed; as, 


im-or love from %mo 
cal-or heat »  caleo 
fiir-or rage »  firo 
invid-ia ill-feeling »  invideo 
désid-ia sloth »» désideo 
od-ium hatred » Odi (? ddo) 
Viti pér-ium censure »  Vitiipéro 
relig-io religion » réligo (?) 
dpin-io opinion »  Spinor 


2. tio (sfo, when the Supine has s), onis (7); tus (sus), 4 Decl. ; 
denoting an action; also with more of a collective force, tira 
(stra); ina; éla (ella); monia (and moénium): as, 


ac-tio action from igo 
scan-sio climbing »» scando 
ac-tus act, doing » ago 
cur-8us running »  cUrTO 
merca-tura trade »» mercor 
aper-tira opening » perio 


junc-tira joint » jungo 
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ver-siira turn from verto 
suad-éla persuasion » suadeo 
quér-éla complaint 9 quéror 
lSqu-éla (ella) § speech », ldquor 
rip-ina rapine » Tapio 
ru-ina downfall »» uo 
parsi-monia economy 9  parco 
quéri-monia complaint »  quéror 
#1i-monium nourishment ,, alo 


8. tér (sor), sris, with fem. trix, Icis: denoting the agent: as, 


aima-tor lover from imo 

audi-tor hearer » audio 

vic-tor, f.-trix conqueror 9» _-Vinco (tt. vic-) 
cur-sor runner »» curTO 


4. tram ; ciilum and biilum (crum and brum after 1): denoting an 
instrument: as, 


ira-trum plough from &ro 
ros-trum beak »  rodo 
vin-citlum (for bond »  vincio 
vinc-culum) 
lava-crum bath »  livo 
véna-bilum hunting-spear » venor 
pa-bilum fodder »» pasco 
ventila-brum winnowing-fork ,, ventilo 


5. mén, inis, n. ; derived from old participial form (compare alum- 
nus, vertumnus, No. 8): these Nouns are sometimes active, 
and denote an instrument: as, 


teg-men covering from tégo 
léni-men solace »  lénio 
sola-men means of comfort » solor 


Sometimes passive or middle: as, 


ag-men - anarmy being led from %go 
gesta-men something carried »  gesto 
la-men (luc-men) light » _ liiceo 
fli-men stream » fluo 


6. mentum : derived from preceding (men), but with more defi- 
nitely instrumental force: as, 


ddcii-mentum proof from déceo 
im pédi-mentum hindrance » impédio 
mo-mentum moving force »  mdveo 
orna-mentum ornament » Oorno 


7. {es (/.) denoting that which is made, or which is the result of 
an action: as, 
stries order from stro 
effigies image »  effingo (rt. fig-) 
congéries heap is congéro 
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8. mnus (m.), passive or middle participial form (Gk. -duevos): as, 


%lumnug nurseling, foster-son from &lo 
Vertumnus god of the seasons (“‘ he » verto 
that turns himself”) 


9. térium; denoting the place for doing something (mostly late 
Nouns); cf. Gk. -rfpiov: as, 
dormi-torium = sleeping-room from dormio 
liva-torium washing-room »» Lavo 


Il. Nouns DERIVED FROM OTHER Novns, 


§ 178. Nouns are derived from Nouns by the addition of the 
following Suffixes :-— 

1. tila; tilus; tilum; added to Nouns of the First and Second 
Declensions, according to their Gender; and otilus, oiila, 
ctilum, added to Nouns of the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Declensions, to form Diminutives: as, 


mens-iila a little table from mensa 
virg-ila a little twig »  virga 
nid-iilus a little nest » Didus 
hort-ilus a little garden » hortus 
sax-iilum @ small rock » saxum 
scut-ilum a small shield 5, Scitum 
frater-ctilus a little brother »  frater 
flos-citlus a little flower » flos 
mater-ciila @ poor mother » mater 
navi-cila a small ship » Davis 
avi-cila a small bird » &vis 
corpus-cilum a small body 9 corpus 
réti-ctilum a little net » rete 
versi-ciilus a little verse » versus 
ré-ciila a small matter » res 


Obs. 1. In the Third Declension, when the Stem ends in a Guttural 
or a Dental, Diminutives are formed as inthe First and Second : as, 


radic-iila @ small root from radix 
rég-tilus a petty king 9» ex 
cipit-tilum a small head » caput 


Obs. 2. If a vowel precede the Suffixes dlus, tila, ilum, they become 
Olus, Ola, Slum: as, 


fili-dlus a little son from filius 
malle-dlus a small hammer » malleus 
fili-dla a little daughter »  filia 
line-dla a little line 9» linea 
négdti-dlum a little business »  négdtium 
ingéni-dlum @ little talent » ingénium 


Obs. 3. If the final vowel of the stem of the primitive is preceded by 
i, n, or r, a contraction takes place, and the terminations of the 
diminutive become ellus, ella, ellum, and sometimes, but rarely, 
tllus, illa, illum: as, 
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Scellus a little eye from dScilus Stem dciilo 
libellus a Wttle book » liber » libro 
catella a little chain »  c&t@na »  c&téna 
sigillum alittle figure ,, signum  ,,_ signo 


In this way are formed secondary diminutives : as, furca, furcila, 
furcilla; cAnis, cittlus, cdtellus; 6s, oscilum, oscillum. A similar 
contraction takes place in lapis, stem ldpid-, l&pillus, 


2. Ina: often denoting an employment; also the place where 
an employment is carried on: as, 


médic-ina the healing art from médicus 
off {c-ina a workshop » Opifex 
siitr-ina a shoemaker’s shop »  sutor 


Officina is a contraction for Spificina (Spus, facio). 


Sometimes tna is simply a Feminine Suffix: as, 
rég-ina @ queen from rex 
gall-ina a hen » gallus 


Obs. Some Neuters are formed in Inum: as, pistr-inum (also pistrina), 
from pistor; tabl-inum, a registry, from tabiila. 


3. atus (4 Decl.), added to Nouns designating public officers, 
denotes the office: as, 


consiil-atus consulship from consul 
tribin-atus tribuneship »  tribanus 


The suffix tira (stira) has in certain words a like force: viz., 
dicté-tiira dictatorship’ from dictator 


prae-tira praetorship » praetor 
cens-tira censorship »» censor 


4. ium (n.) denotes an employment, condition, &c. : as, 
sicerdot-ium priesthood from sacerdos (-dotis) 
ministér-ium service 5) minister 
exs!l-ium state of exile ,, exsul 
hospit-ium hospitality ,, hospes (-pitis) 

5. Stum, affixed to names of trees or plants, denotes the place 

where they grow together, and also the trees themselves 
collectively : as, 


myrt-étum a myrtle-grove from myrtus 


querc-étum an oak-plantation » quercus 
dliv-étum an olive-yard » Sliva 
vin-étum a vineyard »  Vvinea 
6. Tle (is, n.), affixed to the names of animals, denotes a place for 
them: as, 
bév-ile (bub-ile) an ox-stall from bos, bovis 
équ-ile a stable for horses »  quus 
dv-ile a sheep-fold » vis 


Obs. Ue is properly a neuter Sutfix of Adjectives. See § 182, 6, 
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7. monium, denoting a state, etc.: as, 


matri-monium matrimony from mater 
patri-monium patrimony » pater 
vad!-monium securtty » vas 


8. Besides the above, formed directly from Nouns, others come 
through Adjectives (see § 180, foll.): especially those endin 
in drius (from which come Nouns in Arius, aria, arium) aa 
aris (or alis), from the Neuter of which come the Nouns ip 
ar and &l (shortened for are and &le): e.g. 


argentarius banker sicarius assassin 
ferrariac pl. iron-works donarium gift 
pomarium orchard solarium dial 
calc&ir spur animal animal 


Tn some cases no corresponding Adjective is known to exist: 
e.g. ddndrium, solarium; but one may be assumed. 


§ 179. Patronymics.—These are exclusively Greek formations, 
though freely used by Latin poets. 
(i) Masculine Patronymics have the following Suffixes :— 


1. {dés: as, Pritmides, a son of Priamus. 

2. Idés: as, Atr-ides, a son of Atreus; contr. for Atré-Ides. 

3. &dés and {4dés: as, Aene-idés, a son of Aeneas; Atlant-lkdés, 
a son of Atlas. 


Obs. Patronymics in ides (e{8ns) are only formed from Proper Names 
in eus (eds). 


(ii) Feminine Patronymics have the following Suffixes :— 

1. Is, Gen. Idis: as, Tant&l-is, a daughter of Tantalus; corre- 
sponding to Mase. {dés. 

2. 61s, Gen. Sidis: as, Nél-<is, a daughter of Neleus; corre- 
sponding to Masc. idés. 

3. las, Gen. {ddis: as, Laert-Ias, a daughter of Laertes; corre- 
sponding to Masc. ladés. 

4. Ind: as, Neptiin-iné, a daughter of Neptunus. 

5. 6né: as, Acrisi-Oné, a daughter of Acristus. 


III. Nouns DERIVED FROM ADJECTIVES. 


§ 180. Nouns derived from Adjectives denote « quality or state, 
and have the following Suffixes :— 


1. fa: as, 
grat-ia favour from gratus 
Insaén-ia madness »» insanus 
mistr-ia wretchednes 9 miser 


prident-ia prudence 9» prudens 
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2. tla; also ties (5 Decl.): as, 


laeti-tia joy from laetus 
justY-tia justice »» Justus 
molli-tia, mollf-ties softness » mollis 
pigri-tia, pigri-ties sloth » piger 
3. tas, tatis, f.: as, 
bdni-tas goodness from bénus 
veri-tas truth »  vérus 
crideli-tas cruelty »  crudélis 
atroci-tas fierceness »  atrox 
4. tido, tidinis, f. ; also édo, Sdinis, f.: as, 
alti-tiido height from altus 
aegri-tiido sickness » aeger 
forti-tido bravery » fortis 
simili-tiido likeness » similis 
dulci-tudo sweetness » dulcis 
(more freq. dulc-édo) 
5. ménia: as, 
sancti-monia sanctity from sanctus 
cast!-monia purity »  castus 
acri-monia sharpness » acer 


CHAPTER XX X.—DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES, 
I. ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM VERBS. 


§ 181. Adjectives are derived from Verbs by the addition of the 
following Suffixes : 


1, Idus (chiefly from Verbs of the Second Conjugation), denotes 
the quality expressed by the Verb: as, 


frig-tdus cold from frigeo 
mid-idus wet »» madeo 
tim-Idus fearful » timeo 
val-Ydus strong »  Vileo 
trép-Idus alarmed » trépo (old Latin: cf. Gk. 


tpénw, I turn.) 


2. Ylis and bilis denote the possibility of a thing, usually but not 
always, in a middle or passive sense: as, 


déc-Ylis teachable from déceo 
fic-Ylis (doable) easy » f8%cio 
%ma-bilis loveable » %mo 
mo-bilis moveable » mdveo 
(= mévi-bilis) 

volu-bilis apt to roll » volvo 


Obs. Some Adjectives in Ylis and bilis are found in Act. sense, esp. 
in the poets, e.g. pénetra-bilis or pénetralis, penetrating. 
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8. ax denotes a propensity, and generally a faulty one: as, 


aud-ax audacious from audeo 
éd-ax gluttonous » do 
ldqu-ax talkative »» ldquor 
vor-ax VOTACLOUS » voro 
Viv-ax long-lived 9 +VivO 


4. Ivas denotes the possession of a certain quality, corresponding 
to the Verb: as, 


noe-ivus = hurtful from ndceo 
récid-ivus falling back, returning ,, récido 


It is most frequent in Adjectives formed from Sup. or Perf. 


Part.: as, 
cap-tivus captured from c&pio, captus 
figi-tivus runaway »  fiigio. figitum 
praerdégaé-tivus first asked »» pYraerdgo, -a1us 


(in voting) 
(Subséc-ivus, pared off, remaining over, spare, is irregularly 


formed.) 

5. tus: similar to ivus: as, 
ndéc-uus hurtful from nédceo 
décid-uus falling off »» décido 
vic-uus empty 9 Vvaco 

6. cundus (infrequent), denoting an active quality; as, 
fa-cundus eloquent from fa-ri 
ira-cundus passionate 9 =«: Ira-scor 
ja-cundus delightful » ji-vo 
véré-cundus fearing, modest » véreor 


7. tlus (infrequent), similar in meaning to the preceding: as, 
quér-ilus apt to complain from quéror 
trém-iilus trembling »  trémo 
8. bundus: similar in force to the Imperfect Participle, but some- 
times intensive : as, : 
méri-bundus actually dying from morior 


contioné-bundus making an »  contionor 
harangue 
vita-bundus carefully avoiding ,, vito 


II. ADJECTIVES DERIVED FRoM Nouns. 


§ 182. Adjectives are derived from Nouns by the addition of the 
following Suffixes: 


1. Sus denotes the material of which things are made, also some- 
times resemblance: as, 


aur-eu golden from aurum 
virgin-eus § maidenlike » virgo, -Inis 
flamm-eus jiery » Hamma 


L 
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2. nus: made of; appended chiefly to stems of nouns denoting 


trees ; a8, 

ticer-nus made of maple from &cer 
quer-nus [querc-nus] oaken » quercus 
ébur-nus - of tvory » bur 

3. Ieus: belonging or relating to a thing: as, 
bell-Icus relating to war from bellum 
civ-Icus relating to a citizen » civis 
class-Icus relating to a fleet » Classis 


Obs. In the following Adjectives, not derived from Nouns, the ¢ is 
long: apricus, &micus, anticus, posticus. 


4. {oius also denotes relation to something: as, 


tribin-Iclus = relating toa tribune ‘from trYbunus 
aedil-Icius relating to an aedile »  aedilis 
litér-icius made of bricks » later 


Obs. 1. &0eus has the same meaning, but is rare: as, argill-dceus, 
clayey, from argilla. ; 


Obs. 2. Adjectives in icius derived from the Perfect Part. or Supine 
have the ¢ long, and denote the way in which a thing originates, 


and hence its nature: as, commenticius, fictitious ; tralaticius, tradt- 
tional, ordinary. 


The following suffixes, alis (4ris), e; fis, e; ius; inus; anus; are 
similar in meaning to No. 3 (feus), and signify relating to, belonging 
to: ; 
5. alis: very frequent: as, 


fat-alis fatal from fatum 
rég-alis kingly » rex 
vit-alis vital » vita 
mort-alis relating to death » mors 
Quirin-alis relating to Quirinus » Quirinus 


Obs. If the last syllable of the noun is preceded by @, the Suffix 
of the Adjective is aris (comp. § 177, 4): as, 
popil-dris pertaining to the people from pdpilus 
silit-aris salutary » Salis, sdliitis 


Hence come certain Nouns in &l and ar, by dropping the e of the 
neuter and shortening the vowel: as, Anim&l (for Animalé, @ living 
thing) ; vectigal, cervical, etc.; calcdér (for calcéré); exemplar. 

6. Tis: esp. from Stems in i: 


host-ilis hostile from hostis 


serv-ilis slavish »  servus 
puér-ilis childish »» puer 

7. ius: usually forming Adjectives from personal names: as, 
patr-ius pertaining toa father from pater 
sdror-ius pertaining to a sister », sdror 


orator-ius pertaining toanorator ,, orator 
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8. Inus: found especially in derivatives from the names of ani- 


mals: as, 
c&n-iInus pertaining to a dog from c&nis 
équ-inus pertaining to a horse »  €&quus 


div-inus pertaining to the gods »  divus 


Note the quasi-nouns, agn-ina (sc, ciro), lamb’s flesh ; porc-ina, 
pork; fér-ina, venison; etc. 


9. anus: as, 
urb-anus pertaining to a city from urbs 
font-anus = pertaining to a fountain », fons, fontis . 


mont-anus pertaining toa mountain ,, mons, montis 


10. arius: longer form of aris (alis); very frequent: 
agr-drius pertaining to land from ger 


grég-arius pertaining to a flock 9» grex, grégis 
légion-Arius pertaining to a legion »» légio 


Obs. arius and arium are often used as the Suffixes of Nouns. 


See § 178, 8. 
11. dsus denotes fulness: as, 
lapid-dsus full of stones from lipis 
péricitl-dsus full of dangers » péerictilum 
inim-osus full of courage 3 snimus 


12, lentus, usually preceded by the vowel it or 5, also denotes 
fulness : as, 


fraud-ii-lentus full of deceit from fraus (fraud-s) 
vi-d-lentus full of violence ,, Vis 


13. &tus, {tus, fitus (according to the stem-vowel): provided 


with : as, 
al-atus furnished with wings, winged from ala 
tdg-atus furnished with « toga » toga 
aur-itus furnished with ears » «auris 


corn-itus furnished with horns, horned 9 cornu 
14. tinus: from words signifying time: as, + 


cras-tinus to-morrow’s from cras 
anno-tinus one year old, last year’s =s-—sgg’-—=S ss ants 


III. ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM PrRopER NAMES. 


§ 183. Adjectives are derived from Roman names of men by the 
Suffix anus or lanus: as, 


Miari-anus from Mirius 
Sull-anus » Sulla 
Gracch-anus » Gracchus — 
Cicéron-ianus » CYcéro 


L 2 
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Similarly in the case of legions whose proper name is an ordinal 
number: as, vicésim-fnus, (a soldier) of the 20th legion; from 
Vicésima ; etc. 

Obs. From Greek names of men we have the Greek Suffixes 6us or 
ius and {cus: as, 


Epicir-sus CEmtcovpeios) from Epicirus 


Aristitél-ius CApiororéAeios) »  Aristdtéles 
Platon-icus (TlAarwvixds) » Plato 


The poets form Adjectives in 8us from Roman names: as, 
Romitl-éus from Romilus 


§ 184. Adjectives are formed from the names of towns by the 
addition of the following Suffixes :— 


1. ensis: very frequent: as, 


Cann-ensis from Cannae 
Com-ensis » Comum 
Sulm6n-ensis »» Sulmo (SulmGn-is) 
2. Inus, from names of towns in ia and ium: as, 
Amér-inus from Amétria 
Caud-inus » Caudium 
8. anus, from names of towns 1n a and ae, and from some in wm 
and ¢: as, 
Rom-anus from Roma 
Theéb-anus » Thébae 
Tusctl-anus »  Tusctilum 
Fund-anus » Fundi 
4. Itanus, chiefly from names of Greek cities: as, 
Mégildpdl-itanus from Mégildpélis 
P&énorm-itanus »» Panormus 


The long i is probably due to an intermediate form in -ités ({rns). 


5. as, Gen. atis, older uncontracted form -atis, e: from Stems in o 
and a preceded by n: as, 


Arpinas from Arpinum 
C&pénas » Capéna 
Fidénas » Fidénae 


Obs. These Adjectives are also used as Substantives to denote the 
inhabitants: e.g. Arpinas, a native of Arpinum. 


N.B.—In Adjectives derived from names of Greek towns the Greek 
suffixes are retained. The most frequent suffix is tus: as, 


Cdrinth-ius from Cdrinthus 


§ 185. Sometimes Adjectives in Yeus are formed from the names 
of peoples, especially when the latter are used only as Nouns: as 
Gall-Icus, Gallic from Gallus, a Gaul 
Arib-ious, Arabto » Arabs, an Arab 
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Obs. The names of countries are usually derived from those of the 
people: as, Hispania, Spain, from Hispainus. Adjectives in ensis, 
derived from such names, denote some relation to the country 
rather than to the people: as exercitus Hispaniensis, an army stationed 
tn Spain (not an army consisting of Spaniards); but, on the other 
hand, spartum Hispaénicum is a plant growing in Spain; similarly 
Gallicinus from Gallicus: as, Gallicanae legiones, Roman legions in 
Gaul (also used = Gallicus: see Forcell. s.v.). 


CHAPTER XX XI.—DERIVATION OF VERBS. 


I. VERBS DERIVED FROM NouNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


§ 186. Derivative Transitive Verbs are usually of the First Con- 
jugation, and are formed from Nouns and Adjectives by the re- 
moval of the Stem-vowel (if any), and the addition of the suffixes 
of the First Conjugation. They signify to make what the Noun or 
Adjective denotes: as 

matiro I make ripe from miatirus 
libéro I make free », liber 
robéro I make strong, I strengthen ,, robtir (robdr-is) 
Obs. A few Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation are similarly formea 
from Adjectives having # Stems: as, 
finio tT finish from finis 
mollio I soften » mollis 


§ 187. Many Deponents of the First Conjugation are formed in 
the same way, and signify to make oneself or to provide oneself with 
‘what the Noun or Adjective denotes: as, 


ancillor I (make myself) ama maid-servant from ancilla 
ddminor I (make myself) am master of »  ddminus 
uquor I fetch water _ 9» Squa 

laetor Lam joyful 7 » laetus 
philésSphor Iam a philosopher »» phildsdphus 


§ 188. Derivative Intransitive Verbs are usually of the Second 
Conjugation, and are formed from Adjectives of the First and 
Second Declensions (see also § 193): as, 


calveo Iam bald from calvus 
albeo Iam white » alvus 


Obs. Many Verbs of this kind are only found as inceptives (see § 145): 
as diresco (direo), J grow hard, from dirus. 


II. VERBS DERIVED FROM VERBS. 


§ 189. Frequentative Verbs express the repetition of an action; 
and are formed by adding ito to the Stem of the First Conjugation, 
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and to the Supine of the other Conjugations (after removing the 
endings). They are all of the lst Conjugation: as, 


clim-ito I cry out often from clamo 

rdg-Ito I ask often » rdgo 

min-Itor I threaten often »» minor 

lect-Ito I read often » légo, lectum 
script-Ito I write often » Sscribo, scriptum 
vent-ito I come often »  vénio, ventum 


Obs. 1. Many frequentatives, especially of the Third Conjugation, are 
formed at once from the Supines by simply substituting the verbal 
terminations: as, 


cur-so I run hither and thither from curro, cursum 
sal-to I dance »  silio, saltum 
ges-to I bear (habitually) »  gero, gestum 
spec-to J gaze »  Spécio, spectum 
dormi-to J nod, doze » dormio, dormitum 
Obs. 2. The Frequentatives of Deponent Verbs are themselves Depo- 
nent: as, : 
sec-tor I follow habitually from séquor 
titor I guard ‘s 9,  tueor 
Obs. 3. Some Frequentatives have an irregular formation : as, 
vexo (veh-so) I toss about, harass » veho 


(Ag-ito, to drive about, from Ago, 3, is formed after the analogy of 
Frequentatives from Verbs of 1 Conj.) 


§ 190. Inceptive or Inchoative Verbs express the beginning and 
increase of an action, and are formed by adding seo (asco, esco, isco), 
to the Stems of Nouns and Adjectives as well as of Verbs. They 
are all of the 3rd Conjugation: as, 


l&b-asco I begin to totter from libo 
ciil-esco I grow warm »  chleo 
trém-isco I begin to tremble »  trémo 
obdormi-sco I fall asleep » dormio 
sén-esco I grow old » scénex 


§ 191. Destderative Verbs express a desire after a thing, and are 
formed from the Supine by adding trio, after removing the um of 
the termination. They are all of the 4th Conjugation : as, 


és-iirio I long to eat from édo, ésum 

script-tirio I long to write »» Sscribo, scriptum 
Obs. By analogy Cic. facetiously forms Sullatiirit, he longs to play 

the part of Sulla. 


§ 192. Diminutive Verbs denote the same action on a smaller 
scale, and end in illo. They are of the lst Conjugation: as, 
cant-illo I warble from canto 


sorb-illo I sip »  sorbeo 
conscrib-illo I scribble » conscribo 
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§ 193. Intransitive Verbs of the Second Conjugation sometimes 
exist side by side with Transitive Verbs of the First or Third 
Conjugation : as, 


dé-albo, 1 to whiten albeo, 2 to be white 
diro, 3 to harden (*direo,2 tobe hard 
§ 188) . 

jacio, 3 to throw jiceo, 2 to lie 
pendo, 3 to hang, weigh pendeo,2 to be hanging 
pario, 3 tv bring forth pareo, 2 to appear 
(cando,3 to burn candeo, 2 to be glowing 

§ 140, 20) 


Compare also sido, 3 (with comps. insido, consido, etc.), denoting an 
act, to settle, and sédeo, 2, denoting a position or state, to sit, be seated. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—DERIVATION OF ADVERBS AND 
PARTICLES. 


§ 194. It has been already stated that Adverbs are derived from 
Adjectives, Participles, Nouns, and Pronouns, (Chap. XXIV.) 


I. ADVERBS DERIVED FROM ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 


The regular formation of these has been treated. Those in 8 are 
probably to be traced back to ancient Ablatives in 8d (see Part IV., 
Abl. Sing.). Those in 6 are obviously Ablatives; whether of time, 
place, manner, or attendant circumstances: §§ 311, 312. 


1. Adverbs in o.—(i.) A considerable number of these denote the 
time or condition of things during which something takes place: 
as, continud (forthwith), perpétud, assidu6, crébré, raré, sérd, 
sérénd (in fair weather), tranquilld (in calm); also the Ordinal 
Adverbs primé, sécundd... ultimd, etc. Praesto (close at hand), 
perhaps a Superlative form from prae, may be referred to this class. 

(ii.) Others are derived from Perfect Participles, used in an 
abstract. sense, or absolutely: as, compdsitd (by agreement), con- 
sultd (designedly: but in-consulté, imprudenily), improdvisd, in- 
spératd, Indpindtd, nécdpindts, bipartitd, tripertitd, méritd, sortits, 
intestatd (without making a will), propératd (Tac.). 

(iii.) Others are formed from ordinary Adjectives, and are fre- 
quently identical in sense with collateral forms in @: as, falsd 
(-é, rare), fortuité, gratuitd, liquidd (-é), madnifestd (-é), mitud (-8), 
nécessarid (-€), précdrid, sécrétd, sédiild, sérid, vérd (of a truth; 
véré, truly), immo (less correctly imo), with some others. 


2. Adverbs in 6.—These are formed from Adjectives in is, e: 
as, ficilé (-iter, rare), difficilé (usu. difficulter or ditficiliter), and 
perh. Abunde (but the quantity of the e is uncertain: Gell. has 
Adj. Abundus, a, um, which would imply -é). (In such poetical 
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phrases as dulce léquentem, dulce is Adj.: see § 235, Obs.) The 
etymology of péregré (abroad) is somewhat obscure. 


3. Adverbs in um.—These are mostly the Neuter Accusatives of 
Adjectives used adverbially. Such are multum, paullum, nimium, 
tantum, quantum, dliquantum, plérumque, etc. ; primum, sécundum 
(but usu. itérum), cétérum, sdlum, tantum, vérum. To the same 
category belong num, tum (nun-c, tun-c, by addition of ¢, i.e. ce), 
quum, from Pronominal elements; dum, probably a mutilated Case 
from *dius (=dies), démum, probably lost Sup. corresponding to 
Prep. dé, with which dénique (for démique, by euphonic change) is 
cognate, and paérum, the etymology of which is uncertain. Clanctlum 
is dimin. of clam. 


Obs. The Pronominal Stems to-, no-, are Demonstrative in their 
nature. (See § 913, foll.) The former is seen in the Cases of 6, %, 
v6, English the, that; the latter in Germ. je-ne-r, Skr. é-na, that. 


4, Adverbs in am.—These are mostly Accusatives Feminine, 
viam being probably understood: as, bifariam, trifariam, multi- 
fariam ; also, from Pronominal Stems, nam, tam, quam, unquam 
(nunquam). Clam, cram, pdlam, are perhaps Locative forms: 
cf. No, 9, Obs. The etymology of perpéram (amiss) is uncertain. 


5. Adverbs in &.—These are Ablatives Feminine, vid being 
probably understood: as, ha-c, illa-c, isté-c, e&, Alida, qua, intra, 
extra, ultra, citra, contra, recta. To this class are probably to be 
referred juxté (perhaps a Superlative form) and i-t&, the latter 
apparently with twofold pronominal stem and shortened final vowel. 


6. Adverbs in ter.—(See § 153.) ‘The following Adverbs in ter 
are formed from Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions: 
diiriter (also diré), firmiter (firmé), (g)naviter (navé), himaniter 
(himf&né), largiter (more freq. largé), lictilenter (more freq. lici- 
lenté), vidlenter (from vidlentus: vidlens is late); also Aliter (from 
%lius); with some others of less frequent occurrence. 


7. Adverbs in is and {s.,—Of these magis contains abbreviated 
Comparative stem; as probably do paullis-per (in diminutive or 
softened sense, for rather a short time only), and nimis. Tantis- 
per is apparently formed after analogy of paullisper, but can scarcely 
be a true Compar. form. 

Alternis (alternately: Lucr.) is Abl. Plural, vicfbus being under- 
stood. Bis (for duis) corresponds to Gk. dis (8Fis). 


8. Adverbs in 8s (formerly ens).—These answer the question, 
how many times? and are formed only from Numerals: quinquiés, 
sexiés, quotiés, etc. 

9. Adverbs in { (bi), 5, im (inc), d8.—These are Adverbs of 
Place, formed, with the exception of those in de, from Pronominal 
stems: 1 or bi denoting place where, & denoting place whither, and 
im (in form ine) place whence. The forms in { and im are 
strengthened by the suffix c (ce): as, hic, illic, istic; hine, 
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illinc (also dl-im, from of old), istinc. From is comes Loc. ibi 
(strengthened, ibidem); from quis (unless a different stem be 
assumed : see p. 61, Obs.), tibi; from Alius, alibi. (See Table of 
Adverbs of Place, p. 134.) Indé (im-de), undé (um-de) have the 
prepositional suffix dé ( = dé). 

Obs. The suffix im is identified by Corssen with Skr. suffix bhydm 
(found in Abl. Dual); bf being originally represented by f, whence 
would arise such forms as illo-fim, isto-film. Then the f first 
passing into A (as in hostis for fostis, etc.) and afterwards dis- 
appearing altogether, there would arise the contracted forms 
illo-im, illim ; isto-im, istim. 

10. Adverbs in tem (same stem as tum).—Of these item contains 
the Stem of is, ea, id; for autem, cf. Gk. avris, aire. 


11. One Adverb in ti (prob. same stem as preceding), t-ti.— 
The same suffix appears in iden-ti-dem (Corss.). 


12. Adverbs in versus or versum.—These come chiefly from Pro- 
nominal and Prepositional stems. ‘The v is usually lost in formation, 
versus, old form vorsus (pp. of verto, vorto), becoming -orsus or 
-ursus. Those from Pronominal stems are given on p. 134. Those 
from Prepositions are: déorsum (downwards), sursum (upwards), 
prorsus (forwards, outright), rursus, -um (back), séorsum (apart). 
Other instances of similar formation are dextrorsum (towards the 
right), sinistrorsum (towards the left). 


13. Adverbs in sécus (perh. akin to Gk. éxds, far, aloof’): as in 
extrinsécus, intrinsécus, altrinsécus. 


14, Adverbs in ténus.—These are from Pronominal or Prepo- 
sitional stems: as, hacténus (thus far and no farther), eaténus, 
quaténus, protinus. 


§ 195.—IT. ADVERBS FORMED Frrom Nouns. 


1. Adverbs in ittis.—These denote the source from which some- 
thing proceeds. The following are the principal :— 


caelitiis from heaven from caelum 
funditits from the foundation », fundus (ground, bottom) 
ptnitis from within, inwardly »  pénus (‘from the inner 
chamber or store’) 

radicitiis \ from the roots, » radix 
stirpitis ‘root and branch’ »  stirps 

After the same analogy are formed from Adjectives :— 
antiquitis from olden time from antiquus 
divinitis from the gods, by divine ,, divinus 

wer 
himanitiis after the manner of ,, _ hiimanus 
men, humanly 

primitiis from the first »» primus 

(not class.) 


This suffix appears also (without connecting Vowel) in intus, subtus. 
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2. Some Adverbs are simply Cases of Nouns used adverbially: e.g. 


ddémi at home Loc. Sing. of dSmus 
foris away from home Loc. Plur. ,, ace am 
oor 
foras (to go) abroad Acc. Plur. ,, —,, 
noctit by night Abl. Sing. ,, (*noctus)=nox 
dit, in conjunc- by day 3 » 9» (*dius)=dies 
, tion with noctu (See also 
§ 194, 3) 
gratis (-iis) for thanks, for nothing Abl. Plur. ,, gratia 
ingratis (-iis) ‘without thanks, 5 » 99 ingratia 
against one’s will 
m6dé (for mdd6) by measure, only. Abl. Sing. , mddus 
fors perchance Nom. Sing. ,, fors 
forté by chance (accidentally) Abl. 4, 5) 55 
sponté of (one’s) own accord ,, » o (*spons: § 52) 


§ 196.—III. ADVERBS DERIVED FROM VERBS. 

These end in tim or sim, and are probably the Accusatives 
Singular of lost Verbal Nouns in is, formed after the analogy of 
Supines of Verbs. Similar Adverbs are derived also from Nouns, 
through supposed Verbal forms. (Cf. alatus, barbatus, etc.) 


(i.) From actual Verbs. 


caesim by cutting, with the edge from caedo, caesum 
punctim by stabbing, with the point »» pungo, punctum 
carptim piecemeal »» carpo, carptum 
cursim swiftly 9» curro, cursum 
décussatim crosswise 9 décusso, 1, reg. 
exsultim bounding-ly » exsilio (cf. de-sul-tor) 
assim in all directions pando, passum 


pédé-tentim feeling the way with the : tendo, tentum 
foot, cautiously ; 


raptim hurriedly » Téipio, raptum 

sensim (?) sensibly, gradually » sentio, sensum 

singultim as one sobbing, in broken » singultio, singultum 
language 

stitim on the spot, immediately » sto, statum 

strictim (as it were) grazing the skin, »  stringo, strictum 
superficially 

(ii.) From Nouns or Adjectives, through assumed verbal stems. 

citervatin in troops from citerva 

centiriatim by centuries » centiria 

ctriatim by curies »  clria 

oppidatim town by town 9» oppidum 

pectinatim —§ like (the teeth of) a comb 97 pecten 

syllabatim syllable by syllable » sylliba 

turmatim by squadrons 5, turma 

paullatim litile by little, by degrees »  paullus 

elite } singly » singuli 


N.B.—From vir comes (by vowel assimilation) viritim, man by man. 
Juxtim occurs as collateral form of juxta. 
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§ 197.—IV. ADVERBS AND PARTICLES FORMED FROM OTHER 
ADVERBS OR PARTICLES. 


1. With suffix dem.—This element has a Demonstrative and 
emphatic force: as in pridem (where pri is Locative, in time sense, 
from same root as prae), tandem, ibidem, quidem (the precise etym. 
of which is obscure), identidem (again and again). 


2. With suffix dum (see above, § 194, 3), as in nondum, necdum, 
interdum, vixdum, nédum (in which the force of dum is obscure), 
didum (i.e. dumdum, long, long ago). dam (perh. with euphonic 
change of vowel) in quondam appears to have same force. 


3. With suffix do.—This element (like dum) is probably a muti- 
lated Ablative case of dius = dies, denoting time when; as in 
quando, aliquando, siquando, néquando. 


4, With suffix num (§ 194, 3), in sense of now (—nun-c), as in 
étiamnum. | 


5. With suffix nam (§ 194, 4) as particle of emphasis: in tibinam, 
quonam, titinam. 


6. With suffix pe (of obscure origin and force; perhaps =que); 
as in quippe, nempe. 


7. With suffix per (through, very); chiefly joined to words 
denoting a little of something, a short time; just, only: as, pirum- 
per, paullisper, tantisper, niper (—=ndvumper, just newly), semper 
perh. once for all; or acc. to Corssen, ‘through the whole; sem= 

kr, sam, the whole.’) 


8. With suffix piam (apparently from coalescence of -pe and -iam, 
see below, No. 13), with generalizing force, as in uspiam, nuspiam. 


9. With quam (§ 194, 4), indef. pron. suffix, in any way soever : 
as in tamquam, unquam, usquam (prob. for ubis-quam), quaquam 
(haudquaquam), quanquam. 


10. With suffix qué (probably for quéd, Abl. of indef. pron., see 
above, § 194, 1; and for the shortening of the e, compare béné, 
mialé), in any way soever ; with universalizing force, as in tbique, 
utique, usque, undique, utrimque, utrdbique. In strengthened 
form, cunque (i.e. cum-que, quum-que); as in wtbicunque, ut- 
cunque, etc. 


11. With suffix qui, quin (Locative); as in &alidqui (-quin), 
cétérdqui (-quin), wnder other circumstances, 


12. With suffix an (Gk. ay), denoting contingency: in forsin, 
forsitén. 


13. With suffix iam, probably identical with the Adverb jam 
(iam); as in étiam, nunciam, Sce also above, No. 8. 
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§ 198. Some Adverbs are compounded of two or more words: 
as of an Adjective and a Substantive; or of a Preposition and a Sub- 
stantive: or of two Verbs: as, 


hddié from hoc dié on this day 
qudtidid »  qudt dies every day 
magndpird »  magnd dpérd greatly 

tantépéré »  tantd dpérd 80 greatly 

obviam » Ob viam in the way of 
quamobrem >» quam ob rem wherefore 

invicem » in vicem in turn 

solliodt »  selre licdt doubtless, of course 
vidélicét » wWidérd licét manifestly, to wit 
quamvis » quam vis (vdlo) however much 


with many others. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—Comprounp Worps. 


§ 199. In the process of Derivation, the new word is formed 
from an existing one, by the addition of an element which is 
purely functional, and has no independent existence; either with 
or without internal change: as, Stem diiec-; derived words, diic-o, 
dux (i.e. duc-s), duc-tor: Stem &g-; derived words, 4g-o, ac-tor, 
ac-tio, ig-ilis, ag-men. 

In the process of CoMPosITION, two or more independent words 
are brought together; the result being a word which in some way 
combines the meanings of both: as, agri-céla (from ager and célo), 
land-tiller: omni-potens (from omnis and pétens), able to do all 
things, all-powerful. 


§ 200. In forming a Compound Word, the Stems of the separate 
words (which often suffer abbreviation in the process) are com- 
bined; and the Compound takes its own appropriate Derivative 
Suffix, as if it were a simple word: e.g. igni-fer (for igni-fér-us), 
fire-bringing ; from Stems igni and fer; Compound Stem igniféro-: 
aequi-noctium, equinox ; from Stems sequa (shortened aequi) and 
nocti; Compound Stem, aequinoctio- (Suffix ium; see § 178, 4). 


In some cases, Composition takes place by means of a Prefix 
which is not found existing as an independent word. Such Prefixes 
are In-, not; dis-, in two, separately; s8-, apart from; ambi- or 
amb-, on both sides; red-, ré-, back again: see § 203, 3. But there 
can be little doubt that most of these existed as separate words 
long after the language assumed its present form; so that they 
cannot, like the Suffixes, be regarded as purely functional. | 

Obs. Dis and ambi exist as separate words in Greek (8is, twice; augl, 
on both sides). Se=sed; probably originally abl. of se, by stself. 


§ 201. In some cases, quasi-compound words have arisen from the 
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mere juxtaposition of two words often used together; as, res-publica, 
jus-jirandum, senatiis-consultum, pdter-faimilias. But when each 
of the words keeps its own inflection, true composition has not 
taken place, and the words may equally well be written separately. 
This is further seen by the fact that an enclitic may sometimes be 
found placed between the factors of the so-called Compound; 
e.g. milites patresque familiae (Caes.). 


Comrounp Nouns. 


§ 202. The following classes of Compound Nouns deserve special 
mention :— 

1. Names of agents; in which the former part of the Compound 
word is the stem of a Noun, and the latter the stem of a Verb; 
the Noun being the Object of the Verb: ag., 


agricdla land-tiller (agrum colere) 
judex judge (jus dicere) 
opifex work-doer (opus facere) 
armiger armour-bearer (arma gerere) 
pontifex ponti (pontem facere 
auspex taker of auspices (aves specere) 


In other cases, the relation of the Noun to the Verb is less 
direct: e.g.— 
tiibicen trumpeter (tuba canere) 
artifex skilled workman (arte facere) 
manceps purchaser (rem manu capere, from the cus- 
tomary procedure in buying) 


Nouns like perfiiga, transfiiga, must be reganded as Derivatives 
from Compound Verbs; not as themselves Compound Words. 

2. Names of things (rarely persons), formed by the union of a 
Noun-Stem and an Adjective-Stem ; the latter serving to define the 
former: e.g.— 


latifundium vast landed estate Clatus fandus) 
méridies mid-day (medius dies) 
privilegium a law aimed at an individual (priva lex) 
décempéda a ten-foot rule or chain (decem pedes) 
viviradix a quickset (viva radix) 


3. Names of persons and things formed from Nouns by the 
addition of a Prefix of some kind. The relations of these two 
elements vary. In numerous cases, the Prefix has an Adjectival 
force; in some it is Prepositional: e.g.— 


négotium occupation (nec otium = nullum otium) 
némo nobody (ne homo = nullus homo) 
&bavus great-grandfather (ab avo) 

cohéres joint-heir (heres cum altero) 

convallis a narrow valley, defile (con vallis) 

inciiria want of care (in negative) 

pronomen prono (pro nomine) 


un 
pomoerium space behind the walls (post moeros, i.e. muros) 
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CoMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 


§ 203. The number of Compound Adjectives is immense: all 
complex ideas being descriptive, and therefore commonly adjectival 
in their nature. Very many Compound Nouns are Adjectival 
forms used substantively ; and many which are true Substantives 
are used also as Adjectives: as, artifex, index, armiger, etc. 

The following are the principal classes of Compound Adjec- 
tives :-— 


1. Adjectives compounded of a Noun and an Adjective, the 
sense of which might be represented by a Genitive or Ablative of 
description (§§ 274, 319): eg.— 


magninimus having a great spirtt (= magni animi or, magnum 
animum habens) 


céléripes swift-footed ( = celeribus pedibus or, celeres 
es habens) 
multicolor many-coloured ( = multis coloribus or, multos 
colores habens) 
centiceps many-headed (= centum capitibus or, centum 
capita habens) 


2. Adjectives compounded of a Noun and a Verb, the Noun 
being the object of the Verb. These correspond to Class 1 of 
Compound Nouns: e.g.— 


lanifer bearing wool (lanam ferre) 
laniger - (lanam gerere) 
multiléquus speaking much (multa loqui) 
turicrémus consuming incense (tura cremare) 
mirificus wonder-working (mira facere) 


3. Adjectives formed from other Adjectives by means of a modi- 
fying prefix: e.g.— 
in-, not: in-justus, In-iquus (aequus), In-Imicus (amicus), im-par, 
with very many others. 

“pér, prae, very, exceedingly: per-multus, per-paucus, per-ficilis, 
per-diff {cflis; prae-grandis, prae-dives, prae-diirus, prae- 
calvus, prae-cainus. 

sub, rather so: sub-difficilis, sub-niger, sub-fuscus. 
dis-, in a few Adjectives with negative force: dis-par, dis-sYmilis, 


dif-ficilis. 

pro, forwards: pro-curvus, bent forwards; pro-pitiilus, opening 
forth, public. 

6b, towards, ob-longus, Sb-uncus (hooked in, or back), ob-stipus 
(bent back). 


ré-, réd-, backwards, back : ré-curvus, ré-pandus (spread backwards, 
turned up), réd-i-vivus, réd-uncus, ré-dux. 

vé- (probably identical with Sanskr. prefix vi, implying separation ; 
cf. dis, i.e. dvis, § 194, 7), apparently with both negative and 
intensive force: vé-grandis, vé-sanus, vé-pallidus, 

sémi-, half: sémi-vivus, sémi-nex, sémi-inimis, semi-niidus, 
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4, Adjectives formed from words other than Aqjectives, by means 
of a prefix, which is usually a Preposition: e.g.— 
&, &b, abs, away from: &-mens, 4-vius, abs-ens, abs-témius. 
id, to, towards: ac-clivis (clivus, slope). 
anté, before: anté-licinus, anté-méridianus. 
circum, around, about: circum-foraneus, circum-padanus, 
cls, on this side of: cis-alpinus, cis-pidanus. 
con-, cum, wtth, together: con-tibernalis, cog-ndm{nis, con- 
sanguineus. 
dé, down, from: dé-clivis, d¢-mens. 
aie 
in ( prep.), in, on: in-signis (having a mark on). 
In (negative): im-berbis, im-bellis, im-plamis. 
inter, between: inter-cus (between skin and flesh, inter cutem). 
per, through: per-vius. 
prae, before: prae-ceps (caput), prae-vius, 
pro, forward: pro-cérus (tall: rt. of creo, form, grow), pro-clivis. 
ré-, réd-, back, backward: ré-bellis, re-clinis. 
86-, apart from: sé-curus, without care. 
trans, across: trans-alpinus, trans-rhénanus. 
vé-, (see above, No. 3): vé-cors (mad, raging). 


Compounds in bi- (=dui-), may be referred to Class 1 of Com- 
pound Adjectives: e.g. bi-dens, bi-miris, bi-pes, bi-ceps. 


ComMPouUND VERBS. 


§ 204. Compound Verbs are formed from Simple Verbs by 
means of prefixes, chiefly Prepositions: viz., 


ab, abs, & [for the euphonic changes of this and the foll. Pre- 

ositions, see § 167), away, off: as, &b-ire, ab-dicére, ab- 

jadicare; au-ferre, au-fiigére; abs-cédére, abs-tinére, as-por- 
tare; a-bitére (to go away), &-mandare. 


ad, to, towards; just touching: as, &d-ire, ac-cedére, ad-trére (to 
burn on the surface, to singe); in addition, as, ad-discére ; 
also in intensive sense, as, id-imare (to love passionately): 
and implying accession or agreement, as as-sentiri. Some- 
times the force of the prefix is to be felt rather than distinctly 
expressed in English: as, ad-ministrare, to manage, attend 
to; af-firmare, fo assert positively; ad-sidére, to sit down; 
a-stare, to stand present. 


amb-, around (Gk. dugf]: amb-ire (to go round, canvass), amb- 
urére (to burn all round, all but consume), amb-Igére. 
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an-, apparently in sense of up (Gk. dvd): un-hélare. 


com (old form of cum), together: as, con-vénire, con-vocare, cd-ire, 
col-ligére: also in sense of completely; concitare (to stir up 
thoroughly), com-modrari (to stay some considerable time), com- 
plére (to fill full). 


Obs. Sometimes the Compound seems to be used without any per- 
ceptible access of meaning: e.g. com-mdvére (to stir), con-sblari 
(to console), con-demnare (to condemn), convilescére (to recover 


strength). 
contra, against (rare in comp.): contra-dicére, 


dé, down; esp. with reference to a point sought; from, off; and 
in intensive sense, to the end, completely, violently; also 
like the Eng. un- (Germ. ent-), to undo an action: dé-primére, 
de-stinare (to fasten down, e.g. a beam, an anchor: hence 
figuratively, to settle, fix); dé-diicére (to lead to the destined 
int, to escort home), dé-currére (to have recourse to); dé- 
ortari (to dissuade from); dé-fungi (to have done with), dé- 
bellare: (to carry on a war to the end), dé-proeliari (to battle 
furiously), dé-tonire (to cease thundering ; of a storm, to 
iiself); dé-dicére (to unteach; teach not to), dé-disctre (to 
unlearn), dé-armare (to disarm), dé-hdnestare (to disgrace). 


Obs. Sometimes de in composition seems to have a bad sense: as, 
dé-cipére, dé-lidére, etc. Such words may however mostly be 
referred to the sense ‘completely:’ e.g. de-ludere, regularly to 
play off a game upon; so, de-cipere, de-ridere. 


dis- (dir-), di-: asunder, apart; in different directions: dif-findére 
(to cleave asunder), dis-cédére (to part), dis-cumbére (of guests, 
to take their several places) ; dis-sidére (to dissent), di-gnoscére 
(to know one thing from another ; to distinguish) ; dir-{mére, 
to part ; dir-{bére (habere), fo sort out. Also in colloq. Latin, 
with intensive force: dis-ciipére (to desire exceedingly), 
dis-taedére (to affect with exceeding weariness); di-laudare 
(to praise to the skies); all of very rare occurrence. 


ex, 6: out, out of, off; up; to the end, thoroughly, exceedingly ; also 
like Eng. wn- (Germ. ent-): ex-ire, ex-cédére, ef-fiigére, é- 
mori (to die off, speedily); ex-stiptrare (to tower up), ex-struére 
(to pile up), e-scendére (to mount) ; €-niti (to elimb up) ; é-bibére 
(to drink off), ex-plére (to fill up completely), e-mirari (to 
wonder greatly at); ex-augiirare (to unconsecrate). Also in 
some words, ex has a sort of pregnant sense, and conveys the 
notion of getting something out by an action: as, ex-Orare (to 
gain by entreaty), é-blandiri (to obtain by coaxing). 


Obs. In some cases, Verbs beginning with ex are not true compounds: 
e.g. exossire, to bone, ie. take the bones out before cooking. 
No such verb as ossdre is possible; and apart from the inter- 
mediate Adjective exos, boneless, the Verb may be taken directly 
from the stem ossi- (for osti-), shortened to oss- before the suffix 
-ire, to make. Similarly, énddare, to free from knots; 6-mend&re, 
to free from faults, etc. 
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in (old forms endé, ind&): in, into, on, upon, against: in-grédi, in- 
nibére (to marry into another family), In-urére (to burn in, 
brand), also perh. ind-uére (to put on), in-stare (to press on), in- 
vadére (to go against, fall upon), in-dicére (esp. of declaring 
war against). 


In one verbal compound, the negative in is used: i-gnoscére (to 
take no notice of, to forgive). 


intér: between; at intervals or with interruptions; also, of dif- 
ference: less freq. in bad sense, implying destruction (cf. 
Germ. unter, Eng. under): inter-fluére, inter-mittére (to leave 
intervals, stop from time to time), inter-fringére (to break of, 
destroying continuity), inter-dicére (to cut off from, by judicial 
sentence), intér-ire (to perish), inter-ficére (to kill). 

intré, adv. in, within: intro-dicére, intro-grédi, ete. 

Sb, in the way of, against, forward, towards: over; down: op- 
ponére, ob-jictre, Sb-esse (to injure), of-ferre (to put forward), 
db-ire (to travel over; also = per-ire, to perish), oc-cidére (of 
the sun, to set), oc-cidére (to cut down in battle), ob-térére (to 
trample underfoot). 


pér, through, thoroughly ; and in bad sense, coming to an end: per- 
colare, per-meare ; per-ficére (to complete), per-ferre (to carry 
through, pass a law), per-suadére (to succeed in persuading), 
per-dére (to for-do, destroy), pér-ire (to perish). 


post, after, of time or preference; post-génitus (born afterwards), 
post-ponére (to regard as of inferior importance), post-habére. 


prae, before (of place or time): in front of; at the extremity of ; of 
precedence, at the head of, before others: prae-grédi, prae-ire, 
prae-occiipare, prae-figtre (to fiz at the end of ), prae-Acutre 
to sharpen at the end), prae-esse (to be at the head of ), prae- 
fulgére (to outshine). (Quantity of prae before a vowel in 
comp. is short.) 


practér, by the side of, past, chiefly with Verbs of motion: praet¢r- 
labi, praeter-fluére, praetér-ire. 


pro [préd before a vowel : forward, forth, oft. of publicity: prod- 
ire, pro-grédi, pré-fiteri (to avow openly), pra-jicere, pro-creare 
(with the notion of carrying on the race). (por- in por-ricére, 
pol-lingére, etc., is probably a separate prefix: see Smuller L. 
Dict. s.v. polliceor.) 


réd-, ré- (réd before vowels], back, backwards; again; in reply, 
against : of reversing an action, like Eng. un- (= Germ. ent-): 
réd-ire, re-grédi; ré-cidere, ré-cInére (to sing in response, to 
echo), réd-imare (to love in return), re-spondére (strictly, to 
engage on the other part), ré-pugnare (to struggle against); re- 
cludére (to unclose, to open), ré-sérare (to unlock). (The 
syllable red- seems to have been originally long.) 


séd-, s6- [séd- before vowels, but only found in Noun séd-itio: se- 
before consonants], apart; sé-cédére, sé-jungére (to separate), 
sé-ponére. 
M 
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stib, usually under, up or close to, up; hence, of taking another's 
place; secretly; slightly: sup-ponére, suc-cendére (to ignite 
from below), sitb-ire (to go under ; to come up to), sum-modvére 
(to clear away), su-spicére (to look up to; but su-spicari, to 
look under, to suspect), suc-currére (to hasten up, to relieve), 
sub-stqui (to follow up closely), sib-esse (to be close at hand), 
suf-fictre (to appoint in the place of), sub-stitiiére (to sub- 
stitute) ; sur-ripére (to seize secretly, pilfer), sub-répére (to creep 
on stealthily); sub-ridére (to laugh gently, smile), sub-irasci 
(to be somewhat angry: cvlloq.). 

subtér, wnder : only with verbs of motion; subter-labi, subter-volare. 

siipér, over, upon, of place; also in figurative sense, over and 
above: siiper-volare, siipér-immInére ; siipér-esse. | 

trans, across; in figurative sense, through, from end to end: trans- 
currére, trans-dictre or tra-diicére; tra-jicére, trans-liicére or 
tra-licére; trans-Igére (to carry through, finish). 


§ 205. Such phrase-verbs as béné-facére, malé-facére, sitis-ficére, 
manii-mittére (to emancipate; from the symbolical act of letting 
go from the hand), can only be regarded as quasi-compounds, since 
the parts may also be written separately. 


§ 206. Sometimes a kind of causative verb is formed by com- 
pounding an Intransitive Verb-stem with facére: e.g. c&lé-facére 
(to heat), labé-fac’re (¢o cause to totter; from lAabare); both of 
which have frequentative forms, c&léfactare, labéfactéare. Verbs 
such as aedific-are, nidific-are (to build a nest), are hot compounds, 
but formed from the stems of intermediate compound Adjectives 
(aedific-us, nidific-us) whether the corresponding words themselves 
are in use or not. 


CHANGES UNDERGONE BY VERBS IN COMPOSITION. 


§ 207. These take place in accordance with the affinities of 
Vowels as explained above (§ 3), and the change is always in the 
direction of lightening the Vowel sound; namely from a to e and ¢, 
or to o and uw; also from e to ¢, and from o to wu. 


1. Short a is usually changed into short ¢ before one consonant. 
but sometimes into short e: as, 


cipic to take ac-cIpio 
rapio to seize ar-ripio 
pitior to suffer per-petior 
gridior to walk con-grédior 


Obs. Périgo, to complete, perpliceo, to please greatly, and facio com- 
pounded with adverbs, as sitisfacio, to satisfy, are exceptions. 


2. a before two consonants is usually changed into e: as, 


carpo to pluck con-cerpo 
damno to condemn con-demno 
scando to climb con-scendo 


spargo to scatter con-spergo . 
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%. a is sometimes changed into u, especially before J: as, 


salto to dance in-sulto 
calco to tread con-culco 
quatio to shake con-ciitio 
4, Short ¢ is changed into short ¢ before one consonant: as, 
égto to want ind-igeo 
stédeo to stt in-sideo 
téneo to hold abs-tineo 


Obs. Perlégo, to read through, praelégo, to read to others, rélégo, to 
read again, are exceptions. 


5. The diphthong ae beeomes long ¢: as, 


caedo to eut oc-cido 
quaero to seek in-quiro 
laedo to dash col-lido 
6. The diphthong au becomes either 6 or @, but in one instance 
é (@): as, 
plaudo to clap the hands ex-plodo 
claudo to shut con-clido 
audio to hear db-édio 


Obs. The changes which the prepositions undergo in composition are 
mentioned in § 167. 


§ 208. Nouns and Adjectives in composition are usually con- 
nected by the vowel i, or the last ee of the stem of the first 
. word is changed into 7: as, 


ptdistquus a follower on foot from pes (péd-) and séquor 


munificus bountiful »  mdnus (minés-) and facio. 
causidicus an advocate 3, causa and die in dico = deico 
agricdla a husbandman » ager (agro-) and cdlo 


iquilifér astandard-bearer ,, ‘%quila and féro 
The quantity of words in composition is the same as that of 


the simple words: as, féro, afféro: hibeo, pro-hibeo, etc. The 
exceptions are mentioned in the chapter on Prosody. 
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PART IL—SYNTAX. 


BOOK I. 


§ 209. Syntax treats of the relations of words and sen- 
tences or parts of sentences to each other. 


CHAPTER XXXI1IV.—Or SENTENCES. 


§ 210. The elementary parts of a sentence are two: 
Sussect and PrepicaTE. : 

The Subject is that of which something is affirmed or 
predicated (praedicare, to affirm); the Predicate is that 
which is affirmed of the Subject. 


05s. 1. In Grammar the terms Subject and Predicate are usually 
applied to single words. Thus in the sentence Alexander rex 
Macédénum Babyléne mortuus est, Alexander is the Subject—not 
the entire phrase Alexander rex Macedonum—and mortuus est the 
Predicate. The Jogical Subject, on the other hand, includes the 
grammatical Subject together with its attributives. 


Obs. 2. The term Predicate is by an extension of its original meaning 
applied to sentences which contain a question or a command instead 
of an affirmation: as, 


Quis crédat? Who would believe? Tu ne quaesiéris, inquire not 
thou (Hor. Od. 1, 11, 1): where the Predicates are credat and 
quaesieris. 


§ 211. Tue Sussecr.—The Subject of a sentence must be 
either a Noun or some word (or words) equivalent to a 
Noun: as, 


India mittit tbur—2égo te défendam—virtus laudatur—bdni lau- 
dantur—béné laborare est béné rare. 


Obs. The Subject is often indicated solely by the termination of a 
Verb, so that a sentence may consist of a single word: as, vicimus, 
we have conquered; vixérunt, they have lived, have ceased to exist. 
In such cases the personal suffix is really a Pronominal Subject in 
an abbreviated form. See § 122. 
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§ 212. Hence the Infinitive Mood, being a Verbal Noun, 
is often the Subject of a sentence (see also § 505): as, 

At pulchrum (est) digito monstrari, But it is a fine thing to be 
pointed out (for admiration) with the finger—Pers. (1, 28.) (Subject, 
monstrari.) 

Obs. Any word, or even letter, when spoken of as such, may become 
the Subject of a sentence: as, 
Atque particiila conjunctio esse dicitur connexiva, Zhe particle 
atque 13 said to be a connective conjunction.—Gell. (10, 29.) 


§ 213. Tre Prepicate.—The Predicate of a sentence 
must always be a Finite Verb, either alone or with some 
complementary word : as, 


Ego vdleo—filius patrem dmat—Orgétirix mortuus est—Troja 
Suit—égo ndminor leo. 


The Verb sum being a Verb of incomplete predication 
except when used in the sense of to exist), the Nominative 
ase after it (§ 232) is called the Complement of the Pre- 
dicate, and the Predicate may be regarded as consisting of 
the Verb and its Complement: as, 
Gratiss*ma (est) myrtus Vénéri, The myrtle is most pleasing to 
Venus.—Virg. (E. 7, 61.) 
Obs. No part of the Infinite Verb (including Infinitive Mood, Par- 
ticiples, etc.) is capable of making a predication. But the Infinitive 
after a Verb of saying or thinking, representing as it does a Finite 


Verb in an independent sentence, may be regarded as a Virtual or 
Secondary Predicate. See § 507. 


§ 214. Apposition.—Sometimes a Noun is followed by 
another Noun descriptive of the same thing. The latter 
Noun is then said to be in Apposition with the former, and 
is put in the same Case, generally in the same Number, 
and, if possible, in the same Gender: as, 

Sctlérum inventor Ulysses, Ulysses, contriver of crimes.—Virg. 
(Aen. 2, 164.) 

Oleae Minerva inventrix, Minerva, inventress of the olive. — Virg. 
(G. 1, 19.) 

Harum dispitationum inventori ... Plitoni, To Plato the inventor 
of these discusstons.—Cic. (de Or. 1, 47.) 


Ut dmittam illas omnium doctrinérum inventrices Athénas, To say 
nothing of the famous Athens, inventress of all branches of learning.— 
Cic. (de Or. 1,13.) 


Obs. 1. In the case of Nouns possessing a twofold form, as mdgister, 
mdgistra; minister, mtnistra ; inventor, inrentriz ; the Masculine 
form is used in apposition with Masculine Nouns, and the Feminine 
with Feminines, as in the preceding examples. 
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Obs. 2. When two or more members of the same family are mentioned 
together, the gentile or family name is often given in the Plural, 
instead of being repeated with each in the Singular: as, Cn. et P. 
Scipidnes (Cic. Sen. 29), L. et C. Quinctios Cincinnatos (Liv. 6, 32). 
Similarly in the case of /égio: cum légidnibus sécund& ac tertié 
(Liv. 10, 18). 


§ 215. When the Noun in Apposition is not of the same 
Gender or Number as that to which it refers, the Predicate 
usually follows the Gender and Number of the original 
subject: as, 

Tullidla, délictdlae nostrae, minuscilum tuum flagitat, Tullia, my 
little darling, clamours for your present.—Cie. (Att. 1, 8, fin.) 


§ 216. When the Noun in apposition is urbs, oppidum, 
ciwitas or a similar word, the Predicate is regularly made 
to agree with it: as, 

Cdridli oppidum eapt-um, The town of Corioli was taken.—Liv. 
(2, 33.) 

Tungri, civitas Galliae, fontem habet insignem, The country of the 


Tungrt, a people of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain.— Plin. 31, 12.) 
(See also § 229.) 


§ 217. Very often simple Apposition takes place in 
Latin where in English we should use the word “as” or 
“ when:” as, 

Défendi rempublicam &Addlescens, I defended the commonwealth as — 
(or when) a youth.—Cic. (Phil. 2, 118.) = 


Consul 1térum C. Flaminio tr{biino plébis restitit, When consul for 
the second time, he (Fabius) withstood C. Flaminius, tribune of the 
plebs.—Cic. (Sen. 11.) 


Obs. But when as denotes a comparison, it must be expressed by tt 
or tanquam: as, 


Hic bella gérébat ut dddlescens, quum plané grandis esset, He 
waged wars like a youth, when he was quite old.—Cic. (Sen. 10.) 


Cic8ro..... quae nunc isi véniunt, cécinit #t vates, Cicero pre- 
dicted like a prophet, those things which are now happening. —Nep. 
(Att. 16.) 


CHAPTER XXXV.—ConcorD AND GOVERNMENT. 


§ 218. Syntax may be divided into two parts: SynTax 
or ConcorD and SyNnTAx oF GOVERNMENT. 

Syntax of Concord treats of such agreement or cor- 
respondence as exists between words related to each other ; 
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Syntax of Government treats of the modifying influence 
exerted upon one word by another on which it depends. 
Thus in the sentence, 


Alexander vicit Darium, Alexander conquered Darius, 


the Verb vicit corresponds (“agrees”) with the subject 
Alexander in Number and Person [Syntax of Concord]; 
while the Noun Darium is put in the Accusative Case 
on account of its dependence upon the Transitive Verb 
victt, by which it is said to be “governed.” [Syntax of 
Government. | 

First Concord. 


§ 219. The Nominative Case and Verb.—A Verb agrees 
with its Subject or Nominative Case in Number and 
Person: as. 


Ego ddceo— vos discitis—nos décémus—puéri discunt. 


§ 220. When two or more Singular Nouns form the joint 
Subject, the Verb is put in the Plural Number: as, 


Castor et Pollux ex quis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were 
seen to fight on horseback.—Cic. (N. D. 2. 6.) 


Conclamant vir paiterque, Husband and father raise loud cries.— 
Liv. (1, 58, eztr.) 
Nec dibitare quin Syphax regnumque éjus in pdtestate Romandrum 
essent, were in the hands of the Romans.—Liv. (28, 18.) 
Obs. 1. When the Subject consists of two Singular Nouns which to- 
gether form but one idea, the Verb is in the Singular: as, 


Ratio ordoque agminis dliter se habébat, Zhe plan and order of 
march was different.—Caes. (B. G. 2, 19.) 


Cum tempus nécessitasque postilat, When time and necessity 
demand(s).—Cic. (Off. 1, 81.) 

Religio et fides ant&ponatur &micitiae, Let duty and good fatth be 
preferred to friendship.—Cic. Off. (3, 46.) 

Séndtus pdptlusque Romanus intelligit, The senate and people of 
Rome i3 aware.—Cic. (Fam. 5, 8, 1.). (So commonly after this 
phrase: cf. Cic. Pis.57. But the plural also occurs; quum senatus 
populusque R. comprobaverint, Liv. 37, 45, med.) 


Obs. 2, Sometimes, when there are two or more Subjects, the Verb 
agrees with the nearest and is understood with the rest: as, 


Orgétirigis filia[capta est] et unus e filiis captus est, The daughter 
of Oryetoriz and one of his sons was taken prisoner.—Caes. (B. G. 
1, 26.) 
Obs. 3. Occasionally a Plural Verb is used when an Ablative is con- 
nected by the Preposition cum with a Nominative Case in the 
Singular, as: 
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Bocchus cum péditibus ... postrmam aciem Romanérum tnvadunt, 
Bocchus along with the infantry fall upon the rear of the Romans.— 
Sall. (Jug. 101, med.) 

This construction is extremely rare in Cic., and does not occur 
at allin Caes. In Sall. and Liv. it is not infrequent. (Drager.) 


Obs. 4. When two Singular Subjects connected by aut are presented 
disjunctively, i.e. as alternatives which are mutually exclusive, the 
Verb must be in the Singular: as, 


Quum esset propdsita aut fiiga turpis aut gloridsa mors, When 
the alternative of shameful flight or glorious death (i.e. one or the 
other, not both] was set before (them).—Cic. (Fin. 2, 97.) 

But when the two Subjects are used collectively, or when the 
choice between them is matter of indifference, the Plural may be 
used; as, 


Si quid Sodcrétes aut Aristippus .... fecérint ldcitive sint, i.e. 
Whatever these men may have done or said.—Cic. (Off. 1, 148.) 
Cf. also id. Tusc. 5, 26, when the Sing. is used. 


Ut quosque aut stiidium aut gratia occtipiverant, According as 
personal feeling or favour had influenced them (i.e. whether the one 
or the other or both).—Liv. (5, 8, extr.) Similarly with vel (ve), seu. 


Obs. 5. In the case of Singular Subjects connected by néc (néque), 
the Verb is regularly Singular. But when the Subjects are of 
different persons, the Plural may be used: as, 


Haec si néque ego nec tu fécimus, If you and I never offended in 
this way.—Ter. (Ad. 1, 2, 23.) 


§ 221. When Subjects having a common Predicate are 
of different Persons, a Subject of the First Person and a 
Subject of the Second or Third Person are considered as 
together equivalent to a First Person Plural (= nos); 
while a Subject of the Second Person and a Subject of the 
Third Person are together equivalent to a Second Person 
Plural (= vos): thus égo et tu, or égo et frater meus, 
both = nos; while tu et ille, tu et frater, = vos: as, 

Si tu et Tullia lux nostra (= vos) vdlétis, ego et suaviss{mus Cictro 
(= nos) vadlémus, If you and my darling Tullia (= ye) are well, so am 
L and our sweetest Cicero (= 80 are we).—Cic. (Fam. 14, 5.) 


Obs. In Latin the First Person always takes precedence of the Second : 
as, égo et rex, J and the king. . 


§ 222. When the Subject is a Collective Noun (“ Noun 
of Multitude”), or a word implying plurality, the Verb is 
sometimes put in the Plural, especially in the poets: as, 

Cum tanta multitido lipides ac téla conjicerent, were showering 
stones and darts.—Caes. (B. G. 2, 6.) 

Tara ferant placentque ndvum pia turba Quirinum, Let the ptous 
people offer incense and propitiate the new (deity) Quirinus.—Ov. 
(Fast. 2, 507.) 
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Désectam stgttem magna vis hdminum simul immissa corbibus 
fudére in Tibérim, A large body of men was set to work at once to reap 
the corn, and they emptied tt from baskets into the Tiber.—Liv. (2, 5.) 


Obs. 1. This construction is not used by Cic., and is exceptional in 
prose writers of the best age. It is however of frequent occurrence 
in Livy and in the poets. The following Collective Nouns are 
found with plural predicate in Livy: aetas, civitas, classis, cohors, 
equitatus, gens, globus, juventus, manus, multitudo, nobilitas, pars, 
vis (hominum), plebes, senatus, turba, vulgus. (Drager, 1, 172.) 
In the following passage the Singular and Plural senses are 
combined ; attention being first directed to the group and after- 
wards to the persons composing it :— ‘ 

Pars stiipet innuptae dinum exitiale Minervae 
Et mirantur Squi mélem, 
A portion is awe-struck at unwedded Minerva’s fatal offering, and 
they wonder at the massy bulk of the horse.—Virg. (Aen. 2, 31.) 

Obs. 2. A Plural Verb is sometimes used after tterque, quisque 
(especially pro se quisque), pars—pars ( = dlii—adlit), dlius—dlius, 
and alter—alter, since these words contain the idea of plur- 
ality: as, 

Uterque edrum ex castris exercitum édicunt, Both of them lead 
out their armies from camp.—Caes. (B. C. 3, 30.) 

Missi (sunt) héndratissimus quisque ex patribus, All the most dis- 
tinguished of the futhers were sent.—Liv. (2, 15.) 


Second Concord. 


§ 223. Noun and Adjective-—An Adjective agrees with 
its Noun in Gender, Number, and Case: as, 
Magnus dux—magni diices; magna pars—magnae partes; magnum 
Spus—marna Spéra; etc. 
Obs. The rule is the same whether the Adjective is used attributively 


or predicatively: as, vir bdénus, a good man, or vir est binus, the 
man ts good. 


In. like manner, the Perfect Participle used in forming 
the Perfect Tenses of the Passive Voice, agrees in Gender 
and Number with the Subject of the Verb: as, 


Filius laudat-us est—filia laudat-a est—filii laudat-2 sunt—filiae 
laudat-ae sunt, etc. 


§ 224. When an Adjective or Participle is predicated of 
two or more Subjects at once, it is put in the Plural 
Number. 

(1.) If the Subjects are persons, though of different 
genders, the Adjective is Masculine: as, 


(Rogavit) quam pridem pater mihi et mater mortut essent, how long 
my father and mother had been dead.—Ter. (Eun. 3, 3, 11.) 
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(2.) If the Subjects are things without life, and of dif- 
ferent genders, the Adjective is Neuter: as, 

Sécundae rés, hdnores, impéria, victoriae fortuita sunt, Prosperity, 
honours, places of command, victories are accidental (things).—Cio. 
(Off. 2, 20.) 

Labor véluptasque, dissimillimd natiira, sdciétate quadam inter sé 
sunt juncta, Labour and enjoyment, though most different in nature, are 
linked together by a kind of partnership. —Liv. (5, 4.) 

Obs. Even it the subjects are of the same Gender, the Neuter is often 
used; as 
Ira et dvdritia império pdtentiora trant, Rage and cupidity were 
.(things) too strong to be controlled.—Liv. (37, 32, fin.) 

(3.) When personal and impersonal Subjects are com- 
bined, the Adjective or Participle agrees with the nearest 
Subject: as, 

Funditores, sigittariique et frimentum fraditum consiilibus, 
Slingers, archers, and grain were handed over to the consuls.—Liv. 
(22, 37, fin.) 


§ 225. When an Adjective is used attributively of more 
than one Noun, it usually agrees with the nearest, and is 
left to be understood with the rest: as, 


Cuncta miria terraeque, All seas and lands.—Sall. (Cat. 10.) 

Sometimes it follows the same rule as a predicative 
Adjective (see preceding section): as, 

Corpdra &nimosque magee magis quam firma, Great rather than 
strong bodies and minds.—Liv. (5, 44.) 


§ 226. Sometimes the Adjective or Participle of the Pre- 
dicate follows the sense instead of the grammatical form of 
the Subject: as, 

Cépita conjirationis .... virgis caesi ac séciiri percusst (sunt), The 
heads of the conspiracy were scourged and beheaded.—Liv. (10, 1.) 

Duo millia (T¥ridrum)....... cricibus afizt sunt, Two thousand 
were crucified.—Curt. (4, 4, ad fin.) 

Obs. In the above examples the Masculine of the participle is used 
because Persons are meant, though the actual Subjects milla and 
cdpita are Neuter. 


§ 227. Sometimes a predicative Adjective, instead of 
agreeing in Gender with the Subject, is referred to a 
general class and put in the Neuter; where in English 
we should express the word “ thing :” as, 

a ae liipus stibilis, A wolf is a bad thing for cattle-stalls.—Virg. 
: Si bolts pejus est quam dolor, If disgrace ts a worse thing than 
pain.—Cic. (Tusce. 2, 31.) 
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Third Concord. 


§ 228. The Relative and its Antecedent.—The Relative 
agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, Number, and Per- 
s0n: as, 


Ego qui ddceo—tu qui ddcés—puer qui discit—puella quae discit— 
puéri qui discunt—puellae quae discunt. 


But the Case of the Relative is determined by its relation 
to its own clause, which is thus treated as a separate sen- 
tence: as, 

Arbores séret dil{gens agricdla, quarum adspiciet bacam ipse nun- 


quam, The industrious husbandman will plant trees, the fruit of which 
he will himself never set eyes on.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 31.) 


Nore.—Here the Relative quarum is governed by the Noun 
bacam in the Relative sentence. [Genitive of Possessor, § 264.) 


§ 229. When the Relative is followed by a predicative 
Noun of different gender from the Antecedent, the Relative 
agrees in gender sometimes with the Antecedent, and 
. sometimes with the Noun in the Predicate: as, 


(a) Agreement in Gender with Antecedent. 


Magnam quandam insitlam incdlunt, quam nos orbem terrae diclmus, 
They inhabit a kind of great island, which we call the world.—Cic. 
(N. D. 2, 165.) 


Summa pars caeli, quae aethér dicitur, The topmost region of the sky, 
which is called aether.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 117.) 


(b) Agreement in Gender with Noun in Relative Clause. 


Justam gloriam, qui est fructus vérae virtitis hdnestissimus, Just 
renown, which is the most honourable fruit of real virtue.—Cic. (Pis. 57.) 


Animal hoe... quem vicimus hominem, This animal whteh we call 
man.—Cic. (Leg. 1, 22.) 

The latter construction is generally used in the case of 
names of towns: as, 


Caesar Gomphos pervénit, quod est (not qué sunt) opptdum Boeotiae, 
Caesar came to Gomphi, which is a town of Boeotia.—Caes. (B. C. 3, £0.) 


Similarly a demonstrative or determinative Pronoun 
usually agrees in Gender with a Noun in the Predicate: as, 


Idem velle atque {dem nolle, ea (not #d) démum véra dmicttia est, To 
have the same wishes as to what should be and what should not be, that 
and nothing short of tt is true friendship.—Sall. (Cat. 20.) 
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§ 230. When the Relative has for its Antecedent an 
entire clause or sentence, it is put in the Neuter Gender : as, 

In temptre véni, guod rerum omnium est primum, J came at the nick 
of time,—which ts the main thing of all_—Ter. (Heaut. 2, 3, 123.) 


Obs. In such cases id quod (or quae res) is often used: as, 

Timdleon, id quod difficilius ptitaétur, multo s&pientius tilit 
sécundam quam adversam fortinam, Zimoleon—what is thought 
the more difficult—bore prosperity much more wisely than adversity. 
Nep. (Timol. 1.) 


CHAPTER XXX VI.—THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 


§ 231. The Nominative Case is used to denote the Sub- 
ject of a sentence: as, 
Ego réges éjéci, vos tYrannos introdiicitis, I expelled kings, ye are 
bringing in despots.—Auct. ad Her. (4, 66.) 
Obs. In the case of the Infinitive Mood only, as in ob/tqua oratio, the 
Subject is in the Accusative. 


§ 232. The Nominative is also used as descriptive of the 
Subject (‘Complement of Predicate’] after the following 
classes of Verbs :— 


(1.) Verbs which signify to be or to become: as, sum, ex- 
isto, fio, vénio (rare), évado (to issue, turn out), nascor (to 
be born), etc. 

(2.) Verbs which denote a state or mode of existence ; 
also, gesture: as, maneo (to remain), sto (to stand), incédo 
(to walk), etc. 


(3.) Passive Verbs of naming, making, appointing: as, 
nominor, dicor, appellor, [also audio, in sense of to be 
called]; creor, fio, désignor, etc. 

(4.) Verbs signifying to seem or be thought: as, videor, 
habeor, existimor, dicor, etc.: as, 

(1.) His de causis Ego huic patrénus exstiti, For these reasons I have 
appeared as the advocate of my client.—Cic. (R. Am. 5.) 

Patres auctores facti (sunt), The Fathers (senate) became sanc- 
tioners (i.e. agreed to the choice).—Liv. (1, 22.) 

Némo répente vénit turptssimus, No one becomes utterly base all 
at once.—Juv. (2, 83.) 

(2.) Minitiones integrae minébant, The fortifications remained 
entire,—Caes. (B. G. 6, 32.) 

1, 46) Divum incédo régina, I walk queen of the gods.—Virg. (Aen. 
» 46. 
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(3.) Ntima rez creatus est, Numa was made king.—Eutr. 


Justitia erga deos religio dicitur, Justice towards the gods is 
called religion.—Cic. (Part. Or. 78.) 


(4.) Cum si&tis altitido miri exstructa vidérétur, When the height of 
the wall seemed sufficiently raised.—Nep. (Them. 6.) 
Rébus angustis dnimdsus atque fortis apparé, In trying circum- 
stances, show thyself courageous and manly.—Hor. (Od. 2, 10, 21.) 


Obs. Videor is generally used as a personal verb, though more fre- 
quently translated into English as an impersonal: as, 


Ne Alpes vicisse Hannibilem videantur, Lest it should seem that 
the Alps (and not we) have conquered Hannibal.—Liv. (21, 40, fin.) 


§ 233. The Nominative is used even after the Infinitive 
of the above-mentioned Verbs, when they follow possum, 
vélo, malo, nélo, ciipio; incipio, coepi; désino; videor, 
existimor, and the like: as, 

Beatus esse sine virtiite némo pdtest, No one can be happy without 
virtue.—Cic, (N. D. 1, 48.) 

Cato esse quam vidéri bénus malébat, Cato preferred being good to 
seeming so.—Sall. (Cat. 54.) 

Miltiides non vidébatur posse esse privatus, Miltiades did not seem 
to be capable of being a (mere) private citizen.—Nep. (Milt. 8.) 

Urbanus coepit h&béri, He begins to be thought a fine gentleman.— 
Hor. (Ep. 1, 15, 27.) 


Libératur Milo non eo consilio prdfectus esse, ut .. ., Milo is cleared 
of the charge of having set out in order to... .—Cic. (Mil. 47.) 


CHAPTER XXX VII.—THE ACCUSATIVE CASE, 


1. Accusative of the Direct Object. 


§ 234. The Accusative denotes the Direct Object of an 
Action. 

Transitive Verbs of all kinds, both Active and Deponent, 
govern the Accusative. 


Deus mundum aedificavit—gloria virtutem séquitur—imitari soller- 
tiam Natirae, etc. 

Obs. 1. Active Transitive Verbs which govern the Accusative case 
are capable of becoming Passives; the Object of the Active Verb 
becoming in the Passive the Nominative of the Subject, and the 
Subject of the Active Verb becoming in the Passive the Ablative 
of the Instrument or Agent. If the Agent is a living being, the 
Preposition a or ab is prefixed to this ablative; thus, m&gister 
puerum laudat, the master praises the boy, becomes in the Passive, 
puer a magistro laudatur, the boy ts praised by the master. 
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Obs. 2. Verbs which govern any other case are rarely used in the 
Passive except iwmpersonally : § 291, Obs. 1. 

Obs. 3. The principal apparent exceptions to the Government of an 
Accusative by Transitive Verbs will be found at § 291. 


§ 235. Cognate Accusative.—Intransitive Verbs are some- 
times followed by an Accusative of cognate or kindred 
sense to themselves: as, 


Mirum somnidvi somnium, I have dreamt a strange dream.—Plaut. 
(Rud. 3, 1, 5.) 

Vérissimum jusjurandum juravi, I swore a most true oath.—Cic. 
(Fam. 5, 2, med.) 

Obs. The Intransitive Verb has in such cases a transitive force: thus, 
to dream a dream = to energize or tmagine a dream; to swear an 
oath = to utter an oath. This construction is especially used when 
an Attributive Adjective is employed, as in examples given. A 
further development of this construction is when Intransitive Verbs 
are followed by the Neuter of an Adjective in Acc. Sing. or Plur. : 
as, dulce ridére, to have a sweet laugh (Hor.), insuéta rtidentem, 
uttering unusual roars (Virg.), falsum rénidére vultu, to wear a 
treacherous smile (Tac.) 

This is sometimes called the Accusative of the Internal Object 
(‘Contained Object,’ K.); the Object being already implied in the 
Verb. 


§ 236. In like manner Verbs signifying to taste of, to 
smell of, and to sound of (to show by taste, smell, or sound), 
are used as Transitives, and govern an Accusative: as, 

Olet unguenta, He smells of perfumes.—Ter. (Ad. 1, 2, 37.) 

Ipsum mdre sdépére, To taste of the very sea.—Sen. (N. Q. 3, 18.) 

Nec vox hdminem sénat, Nor has thy voice the tone of a human 
being (it ts not such as to indicate a human betng).—Virg. (Aen. 1, 328.) 
And in a figurative sense (cf. § 235, Obs.) :— 

Nihil sdnare aut dlére pérégrinum, To have no foreign ring or smell.— 
Cic. (de Or. 3, 44.) 

Réddlere antiquitatem, To smack of antiquity.—Cic. (Br. 82.) 


§ 237. Some other Intransitive Verbs may govern an 
Accusative by virtue of a transitive sense involved in them. 
Thus sitio, I thirst (for) = I desire eagerly; contrémo, I 
tremble (at) = I fear ; horreo, I shudder (at) =I dread; 
fleo, I weep ( for) = I lament ; rideo, I laugh (at) = I ridt- 
cule; dépéreo, I am dying (for) = I desperately love: as, 

Sanguinem nostram siticébat, He was thirsting for our blood.—Cic. 
(Ph. 5, 20.) 


Séquini Ariovisti erudelitatem horrérent, The Sequani dreaded the 
cruelty of Ariovistus.—Cues. (B. G. 1, 32.) 
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Némo illic vitia ridet, No one there laughs at vice.—Tac. (Ger. 19.) 
Sécires dictatoris trémére atque horrére, To tremble and shudder at 
the axes of the Dictator.—Liv. (22, 27.) 


Obs. 1. This construction is used very freely in the poets and later 
writers: as, pallére pontum, to turn pale at (the sight of) the sea 
(Hor.); érubescére jira, to blush at (i.e. to respect) rights (Virg.). 

Obs. 2. Such Verbs, not being real Transitives, are not often used as 
Personal Passives. Rideo, to ridicule, takes a personal passive (Cic. 
Hor.) Also sitio (plus sitiuntur dquae, Ov. F. 1, 216). 


Obs. 3. In the poets and in rhetorical prose, great boldness is shown 
in making various Intransitive Verbs govern an Accusative. Thus 
Virg. has ndvigére aequor, to satl the main (Aen. 1, 67); Juv., 
Cirios simiilare, to pretend to live like Curius (2, 3); and Cic., ina 
highly rhetorical passage, maria ambilare, to walk the seas (Fin. 
2, 112). 


§ 238. Intransitive Verbs of motion compounded with 
the Prepositions circum, per, praeter, trans, siiper, and 
subter, become Transitives, and govern an Accusative. 
The principal of these are :—circumeo (circueo), circum- 
vénio; percurro, perambilo, pervélo; praetéreo, praeter- 
grédior, praeterlabor; transeo, transsilio, transno (tréno) ; 
siperémineo, siipervélo; subterlabor, subterfluo: as, 

Cum circitiret praedia, As he was going round his estates.—Cic. 
(Caec. 94.) 

Alpes cum exercitu transire, To cross the Alps with an army.—Nep. 
(Han. 3.) 

Percurrens pectine télas, Running through the warp-threads with the 
shuttle.—Virg. (Acn. 7, 14.) eae = 


Obs. Such verbs are regarded as real Transitives, and some of them 
become Personal Passives, the object of the Active Verb becoming 
_the subject of the Passive : as, 


Rhddénus nonnullis lécis vido transitur, The Rhone ts crossed in 
some places by a ford.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 6.) 


§ 239. Many Intransitive Verbs compounded with the 
Prepositions ad, in, and ob, as, accédo (in prose with Prep. 
repeated), to approach; ideo, to go or apply to; adérior, 
aggrédior, to attack; alldquor, to accost; incesso, to fall 
upon; incrépo, to upbraid ; invado, to attack ; Ineo (in fig. 
sense), to enter upon; dbeo, to travel over, to discharge (a 
duty); oppugno, to assault; obsideo, to besiege; also some 
compounded with ante, con, ex and prae, as, antécédo, to 
excel, anteeo, to precede ; excédo, to exceed, transgress ; praesto, 
to surpass (also used with Dat.), praeeo (verba), to dictate ; 
praeverto, to outstrip, and as deponent, praevertor, to attend 
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first to; also convénio, in sense of to meet, have an interview 
with; become quasi-Transitives, and govern an Accusa- 
tive: as, 

Integros accédére fontes, To approach the untouched fountains.— 
Lucr. (1, 927.) 

Urbem invadunt, They fall upon the city.—Virg. (Aen. 2, 265.) 

Néminem conveni..... quin..., I have met no one that did not ... 
Cic. (Fam. 9, 14, init). Also as personal passive, convéniri, to be visited. 

Médum excédére, To exceed the limit.—Liv. (26, 19, med.) 

Quantum Galli virtiite céteros mortales praestarent, How much the 
Gauls surpassed the rest of mankind in valour.—Liv. (5, 36.) 

Ut némo eum in &micitia antecédéret, That no one excelled him in 
Sriendship.—Nep. (Ale. 9.) 

Obs. After Verbs compounded with ex, the Ablative is more common 


(see § 306); and after those compounded with con, prae, ante, the 
Dative (§ 292). 


§ 240. Intransitive Verbs of rest (as sédeo, sto, sisto), 
compounded with circum, become Transitives, and govern 
an Accusative : as, 

Exercitus Cn. Pompéium circumsédet, An army beleaguers Pompey. 
—Cic. (Att. 9, 12.) | 


Centiiriones Mettum circumstant, Centurions surround Mettus.— 
Liv. (1, 28). Also in Caes. 


§ 241. These five Impersonal Verbs pidet, it shames ; 
taedet, it wearies; paenitet, it repents; piget, tt grieves ; 
and miséret, it pities (affects with pity); take an Accusative 
of the Person whom the feeling affects. The cause of the 
feeling is put in the Genitive (see § 282): as, 

Non paenitere me consilii, (That) I do not repent of the advice I 
gave.—Atticus (ap. Cic.). 

Tui me miséret, mei piget, I pity you, I am vexed with myself.— 
Cic. poet. (Div. 1, 66.) 

Me civitatis morum piget taedetque, I am vexed and disgusted with 
the morals of the state.—Sall. (Jug. 4, extr.) 


Obs. The Cause of the feeling is sometimes expressed by an Infinitive 
mood or clause: as, Ut non didicisse minus paeniteat, Zhat IJ am 
less sorry not to have learned. Cic. (de Or. 2, 77.) 


Se paenitére, quod dnimum tuum offendérit, He is sorry that he has 
wounded your feelings.—Cic. (Att. 11, 13.) 


Oportet, it behoves, takes Accusative and Infinitive: dportet me 
hoc facére. 


§ 242. In like manner décet, it is becoming, and dédécet, 
it ts unbecoming, take an Accusative of the Person: but, 
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unlike the above-named Impersonals, they may have an 
Impersonal Nominative as their subject: as, 

Oratorem minIme décet irasci, s{milare non dédécet, It very ill 
becomes a speaker to lose his temper, it is not unbecoming in him to pre- 
tend to do so.—Cic. (Tusc. 4, 55.) (Subjects irasci, simulare.) 

Te tdga picta décet, An embroidered toga becomes thee well.—Prop. 
(5, 4, 53.) 

Obs. Inlike manner the Impersonals jivat, it delights ; ldtet, fallit, fugit, 
praetérit, it escapes the notice of ; take an Accusative of the Person. 


2. Double Accusative. 


§ 243. Verbs of teaching and concealing take a double 
Accusative after them—one of the thing and another of 
the person: namely, décee, I teach (with its compounds 
édéceo, I teach thoroughly ; dédéceo, I unteach, teach not to do 
something); and célo, I conceal, hide from: as, 

Quis misicam ddcuérit Epdminondam, Who taught Epaminondas 
music.— Nep. (Pref.) 

Non fe célavi serménem T. Ampii, I have not kept from you the 
language of T. Ampius.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 16.) 

Obs. 1. The reason of this double Accusative is that we may say, for 
example, both décuit misicam, he taught music; and dicuit Epami- 
nondam, he taught Epaminondas ; hence blending the two, musicam 
docuit Epaminondam. 

Obs. 2. Diceo, to inform of, usually takes the Ablative with de: it 
may also be followed by a dependent interrogative clause, or by the 
Accusative and Infinitive. 


Obs. 3. Célo, to conceal, takes the Ablative of a Noun with de, in the 
Passive, and sometimes in the Active: as, 


Non est de illo vénéno célata mater, The mother was not kept in 
tgnorance of that poisoning.—Cic. (Clu. 189.) (But the Accusative 
of a Neut. Pron. or Adj. may be used both with ddceo, in sense of 
to inform of, and with cdlo: e.g. haec édoctus, cuncta édoctus, hoc 
célatus : cf. § 253.) 


Obs. 4. When a Verb of teaching is used in the Passive, the thing 
taught may still be expressed by the Accusative: as, 
L. Marcius omnes militiae artes édoctus fuérat, Lucius Marcius 
had been taught all the arts of war.—Liv. (25, 37.) 
Obs. 5. With Verbs of teaching, the instrument on which an art fs 
practised is put in the Ablative: as, 


Sécritem fidibus ddcuit ndbilissimus fidicen, A most noble lyrist 
taught Socrates the lyre (i.e. to play on the lyre).—Cic. (Fam. 9, 22, 
med.) 
§ 244. Some verbs of asking, entreating, and demanding, 
take a double Accusative after them—one of the thing and 
N 
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another of the person: rdgo, I ask; dro, posco (réposco), 
I entreat ; flagito, I demand : as, 
Ut ewm stmiilacrum Céréris réposctrent, should demand back from 
him the statue of Ceres.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 113.) 
Caesar friimentum Aeduos flagitare, Caesar continued to demand 
corn of the Aedut.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 16.) 
Pacem te pdscimus, We beg of thee peace.—Virg. (Aen. 11, 362.) 
Obs. 1. Pé&to, postitio, and quaero are not used with a double Accusa- 
tive. Postitio takes the Ablative of the person with ab or de; 


guacro and péto the Ablative of the person with ex, ab, or de. 
(See foll. Obs.) 


Obs. 2. Verbs of inquiring or asking often take the Ablative of the 
thing with de (interrdgo, percontor aliquem de &liqua re). The 
double Accusative is most frequently used when the thing asked 
is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or an adjective (comp. 
§ 253): as, 

Hoc te bro, I entreat you this; multa me interrdgavit, He asked 
me many questions, 


Obs. 3. When a verb of asking, &c., is turned into the Passive, the 
. thing asked may still be expressed by the Accusative: as, 


Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion.—Sall. (Cat. 50.) 


. § 245. Complementary Accusative—Verbs signifying, to 
make or appoint, to name, to reckon or esteem, and the like, 
take after them a double Accusative—one of the Object 
and the other of the Complement to that Object: as, 

Ancum Martium régem (Compl. Acc.) pdpitlus créavit, The le 
made Ancus Martius wae tiv A, 82.) ee ‘ oe 

Mé iniversa civitas consiilem (Compl. Acc.) déclaravit, The whole 
state declared me consul.—Cic. (Pis. 3.) 

Neminem prae se ducit himinem (Compl. Acc.), He holds no one a 
man in comparison with himself—Auct. ad Her. (4, 28.) 


Obs. The Complementary Accusative becomes a Predicative Nomina- 
tive after the Passive of the above’verbs: see § 232. 


§ 246. Some Transitive Verbs compounded with trans 
and circum, as transjicio (trajicio), transdiico (tradiico), 
transporto, to carry across, and circumdico, to lead around, 
take after them two Accusatives; one of which is governed 
by the Verb, and the other by the Preposition in compo- 
sition: as, 

Hellespontum copias trajécit, He carried his troops across the Helles- 
pont.—Nep. (Ag. 4. 

Hannibal nonagintaé millia péditum Ibérum traduxit, Hannibal led 
ninety thousand fovt-soldiers across the Iberus.—Liv. (21, 23.) 

Quos Pompéius omnia sua praestdia circumduxit, Pompeius led them 
round all his entrenchments.—Caes, (B. C. 3, 61.) 
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Obs. 1. In the Passive, one of the two Accusatives may remain: as, 

Né major multitido Germintrum Rhénum transdicaitur, Lest a greater 
multitude of Germans should be brought across the Rhine.—Caes. 
(B. G. 1, 31, fin.) (Here the Prep. might have been repeated ; see 
§ 646, 6.) 

Obs. 2. Transitive Verbs compounded with circum take more fre- 
quently an Accusative and a Dative (see § 292, Obs. 4). 


3. Accusative of Motion towards. 


§ 247. Names of Towns and small Islands are used in 
the Accusative without a Preposition after Verbs signi- 
Hing Motion towards. For examples, see Appendia on the 

mstruction of Names of Towns: § 259. 


§ 248. Similarly the Accusative is used after many Pre- 
positions signifying motion towards, proximity, or relation to: 
as, id, in (into), inter, propé, &c. See the Chapter on Pre- 
positions: § 556 


4. Accusative of Time or Space. 


§ 249. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are put 
in the Accusative, answering to the questions—How long? 
How far? How high? How deep? How broad? etc.: as, 

Unum diem vivére, to live but one day.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 94.) 

Péricles quadraginta annos praefuit Athénis, Pericles governed 
Athens for forty years.—Cic. (de Or. 3, 138.) 

Annos septuaginta natus, Seventy years old.—Cic. (Sen. 5.) (With- 
out natus, the Gen. of Description would be used: vir septuaginta 
annorum, a man of 70 years: § 274.) 

Pédem e villa adhuc égressi non sitimus, As yet we have not stirred 
one foot from the (country) house.—Cic. (Att. 18, 16.) 

Campus Marithon est ab oppido circiter millia passuum décem, 
The plain (of) Marathon is distant from the town about ten thousand 
paces.—Nep. (Milt. 4.) 

Ferrum tres longum pédes, An tron head 3 feet long.—Liv. (21, 8.) 

Quidquid progrédiébantur, The further they advanced.—Liv. (8, 39.) 

Abérant bidui (sc. iter), They were two days? journey off.—Cic. 
(Att. 5, 16.) 

Obs. 1. Duration of Time is also expressed emphatically by per: as, 
Liidi décem per dies facti sunt, The games were celebrated through 
ten entire days.—Cic. (Cat. 3, 20.) 
Obs. 2. Duration of time is sometimes, but rarely, expressed by the 
Ablative: as, 
Tot& nocte iérunt, They marched all night long.—Caes. (B. G. 
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5. Accusative in Exclamations. 


§ 250. The Accusative is used in exclamations, either 
with or without an Interjection: as, 
O fallicem hdmi{num spem, O deceitful hopes of men!—Cic. (de 
Or. 8, 7.) (Where we may supply, See! behold ! before the Acc.) 
Mé mistrum, O hapless me !—Cic. (Fam. 14, 1.) 


Pro dedrum atque hdminum f tdem! In the name of gods and men! 
— (ic. (Tusc. 5, 48.) (Supply, I invoke, before the Acc.) 


En quattuor d@ras, Lo, four altars.—Virg. (E. 5, 65.) 


Obs. 1. But en and ecce are quite as frequently found with the Nom- 
inative, est or sunt being understood : as, 
Ecce tuae litterae (sc. sunt) de Varrone, There ts your letter about 
Varro !—Cic. (Att. 13, 16.) 


Obs. 2. Hei and vae take a Dative of the Indirect Object. See § 299. 


6. Accusative of Closer Definition (called also 
Accusative of Respect, and Greek Accusative). 


§ 251. When a predication is made, not with reference 
to a person or thing as a whole, but to some part or parts, 
the. Accusative is used (by the poets and later prose 
writers) to indicate the part affected. This use of the 
Accusative is found after Verbs, Participles and (less 
frequently) Adjectives: as, 

(Equus) trémit artis, The horse trembles in every limb.—Virg. 
(G. 3, 84.) 

Os hitmérosque deo similis, In face and shoulders like a god.—Virg. 
(Aen. 1, 589.) 

Hannibal, adversum femur graviter ictus, cécidit, Hannibal fell 
severely wounded in the fore part of the thigh.—Liv. (21, 7.) 

(Feminae) niidae bracchia ac lacertos, Women with both the lower 
and upper part of the arm bare.—Tac. (Ger. 17.) 

Obs. In prose of the best period, the Ablative is used (§ 322): as, 
Pédibus aeger, Diseased in the feet.—Sall. (C. 59.) 


Altéro dciilo cépitur, He was disabled in (lost the sight of) one eye. 
—Liv. (22, 2, extr.) 


7. Greek Accusative after Middle Verb. 


§ 252. Sometimes, by a Greek idiom, a Passive Verb is 
used in a Middle, that is, a Reflexive, sense, and made to 
govern an Accusative (‘Medial Object,’ K.): as, induor, 
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Amicior, I clothe, put on myself: exuor, I strip off (from 
myself) ; cingor, accingor, I gird on myself; and the like: as, 


Initile ferrum cingitur, He girds on the useless steel.—Virg. (Aen. 
2, 510.) 
Andrégei gdleam induttur, He puts on the helmet of Androgeus.— 
Virg. (Aen. 2, 392.) : 
Obs. On this principle must be explained Horace’s, 

Suspensi /Octilos tdbitlamque lacerto (S. 1, 6,74), With their satchels 
and tablet swinging at their elbow.—(Suspensi, having fastened to 
themselves: danprnpévot.) So also, pédes trajectus lora tiimentes, 
Having thongs passed through his swollen feet.—Virg. (Aen. 2, 273.) 
This construction is strictly confined to the poets. 


8. Other Uses of the Accusative. 


§ 253. The Neuters of some Pronouns (quid, quod, id, 
hoc, illud, idem, &c.), and of Adjectives implying number 
(inum, multa, pauca, &c.), are frequently used with verbs 
which require a different construction in the case of other 
words: as, 

Unum stiidétis, You are bent on one thing.—Cic. (Ph. 6, 18.) So, 
eidem stiidére, Ter. (Usu. construction of studeo, with Dat.: § 291.) 

Nihil fécit quod (= propter quod) succenseas, He has done nothing 
for you to be angry about.—Ter. (Ph. 2, 1, 33.) 

Id dpéram-do, I strive after this.—Ter. (Andr. 1, 1, 130.) 

Utrumque laetor, I rejoice at both things.—Cic. (Fam 7,1.) (CUsu. 
constr. with ob and Acc.) 

Sed eos hoc mineo, But I warn them of this.—Cic. (Cat. 2, 20, init.) 
(Usu. const. with de and Abl.) 

Consilium pétis, guid sim tibi auctor, i.e. what I advise you to do. 
—Cic. (Fam. 6, 8.) (Instead of Gen. after auctor.) 

Similarly, the phrases, id tempdris (= eo tenpdre), id aetatis 
(= ea netate), are of frequent occurrence. See also foll. section. 


§ 254, The Accusative is used adverbially in the expres- 
sions Magnam (maximam) partem, in great part, for the most 
part; vicem, on account of, in the manner of ; SECS, in sex ; 
cétéra, in other respects ; nihil, not at all; id génus, of that 
kind: as, 

Suévi maximam partem lacte atque pécdre vivunt, The Suevi for the 
most part live on milk and cattle.—Cic. (B. G. 4, 1.) 

Tuam vicem saepe ddleo, I often grieve on your account.—Cic. 
(Fam. 12, 23.) 


Sardanapali vicem, After the manner of Sardanapalus.—Cic. (Att. 
10, 8.) 
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Libérdrum cipftum vtrile stcus (= virilis sexiis) ad décem millia 
capta, ti thousand free persons of the male sex were taken.—Liv. 
(26, 47. 

Regnum cétéra égrégium, A reign admirable in other respects.— 
Liv. (1, 32.) 

Stnatus n*‘hil siné intentus, The senate (was) not at all on the alert. 
—Sall. (Cat. 16, fin.) 

§ 255. On the construction of the Accusative Case and 
Infinitive Mood, see Syntax of Verbs (§ 507). 


APPENDIX ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NAMES OF Towns. 


§ 256. For the sake of convenience, all the rules for the 
construction of the names of towns and small islands, in 
answer to the questions Where? Whither? Whence? are 
here brought together. 


1, Answer to Question Where P (Locative Case), 


§ 257. In answer to the question Where? names of towns 
and small islands are put in the (so-called) Genitive, if the 
Noun be of the First or Second Declension and Singular ; 
in all other cases, in the Ablative without a preposition : as, 

Romae, at Rome; Corinthi, at Corinth ; Tibtire, at Tivoli; Athénis, 
at Athens; Gabiis, at Gabii; etc. | 

These forms are really Locatives: a Case which in the 
Singular ended in ¢ and in the Plural was identical with 
the Ablative. See § 15, Obs. This accounts for such forms 
as Carthagini, Lacedaeménf, in the Third Declension, 
which frequently occur in MSS., instead of the Ablative, 
in answer to the question Where? Hence rirf rather than 
raré, tn the country. 

Obs. 1. When the name of a town is qualified by an Adjective, the 
Ablative is used with the preposition in: as, 
In ips& Alexandria, In Alexandria itself.—Cic. (Att. 11, 16.) 
Obs. 2. If the Noun urbs, oppidum or civitas, be added in apposition, 
it is never put in the Genitive (as would be the case if the forms in 
ae and ¢ were true Genitives), but in the Ablative, with or without 
in: as, 
Milites Albae constitérunt, in urbe opportiin&, The soldiers halted 
at Alba, (in) a suitable city.—Cic. (Ph. 4, 6.) 
Antidchiae natus est......... célebri quondam urbe, He was 
born at Antioch, a once famous city.—Cic. (Arch. 4.) 
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§ 258. After the same manner are used the following 
Locatives: d6émi (also less frequently, mee at home ; 
hiimi, on the ground; rari (less frequently rire), in the 
country ; militiae, belli, in the field ; also foris, abroad (com- 
monly called an Adverb): as, 


Démi forisque, At home and abroad.—Liv. (2, 60.) 
Una semper militiae et ddémi fulmus, We were always together in 

war and peace.—Ter. (Ad. 3, 4, 49.) 

Jicére hiimi, To lie on the ground.—Cic. (Cat. 1, 26.) 
Feéris cénare, To dine out.—Cic. (Fam. 7, 16.) 
Vel belli vel démt, Whether in peace or war.—Cic. (Off. 2, 85.) 

Obs. 1. Domi is also used with meae, tuae, suae, nostrae, vestrae, and 
alienae ; but if any other Adjective or a Noun in the Genitive Case 
is used with it, the preposition m is commonly used, as én tla ddmo; 
in dimo Caesdris (Cic. Att. 2,7); but also, ddmi Caesiris (ib. 1, 12). 

Obs. 2. In the poets terrae is also found as a Locative, after the 
analogy of Aumi: as, 

Prictibuit terrae, He fell flat on the ground.—Ov. (Met. 5, 122.) 
(For &nimi, see § 278.) 

Obs. 3. Various Adverbial forms denoting place and time were origin- 

ally Locatives: as, hi-c, tili-c, isti-c, crastini, etc. 


2. Answer to the Question Whither P 


§ 259. In answer to the question Whither? names of 
towns and small islands are put in the Accusative without 
& preposition : as, 

Cérinthum atque in Atticam terram rédiit, He returned to Corinth 
and Attica.—Liv. (31, 25, fin.) 

Leuctdem vén{mus a.d. viii Id. Nov., We arrived at Leucadia 
Oct. 24.—Cic. (Fam. 16, 9.) 

Multitidinem omnem Rémam traduxit, He transferred all the 
population to Rome.—Liv. (1, 33.) . 

Obs. 1. If urbs or opptdum be added, a Preposition is commonly used : 
as, 


Consul pervénit in oppidum Cirtam, Zhe consul arrived in the town 
of Cirta.—Sall. (Jug. 102.) 


Contilit se Zarquinios in urbem Etririae opulentissimam, He 
betook himself to Tarquinii, a very wealthy city of Etruria.—Cic. 
(Rep. 2, 19.) 

But not always: cf., 


Ancyram, nobilem in illis ldcis urbem pervénit, He came to Ancyra, 
@ famous city in those parts.—Liv. (38, 24, init.) 
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Obs. 2. The poets use the same construction with the names of 
countries, and with Nouns generally: as, 


Italiam Laviniaque vénit litdra, He came to Italy and the Lavinian 
shores.—Virg. (Aen. 1, init.) 

Verba réfers aures non pervénientia nostras, Words thou repeatest 
which reach not to our ears,—Ov. (Met. 3, 462.) 


Obs. 3. Even in prose writers the preposition is occasionally omitted 
with names of countries: as, Aegyptus, Chersonnésus, Epirus, etc. 


§ 260. The Accusatives d6mum (démos), to the house of, 
home; and ris, to the country; also fords, abroad (after a 
Verb of motion), have the same construction as Names of 
Towns: as, 

Prima lice démum Pompénii vénit, At daybreak he came to the 
house of Pomponius.—Cic. (Off. 3, 112.) 

Galli ddmos &biérant, The Gauls had gone away to their homes.— 
Liv. (45, 34.) , 

Exire fdras, To go abroad.—Ter. ( pass.) 

Ris ibo, I will go into the country.—Ter. (Eun. 1, 2, 107.) 

Obs. 1. Dimum is also used with meam, tuam, suam, dlienam; but 
when any other Adjective than such is used with it, a Preposition 
must be employed; as rémigrare in démum vétérem.—Cic, (Ac. 
1, 13.) 

Obs. 2. To this rule belong the phrases infitias ire, to deny; vénum 
ire, to be sold; literally, to go to sale. 


8. Answer to the Question Whence P 


§ 261. In answer to the question Whence? names of 
Towns and small Islands are put in the Ablative without 
a Preposition : as, 

Nos adhuc Brundisio nihil, As yet (I have) no news from Brundisium. 
—Cic. (Att. 9, 6.) 

Démiratus figit Tarquinios Corintho, Demaratus fled from Corinth 
io Tarquinit.—Cic. (Tusce. 5, 109.) 


Similarly démo, from home, rire, from the country, are 
used in the Ablative without a Preposition. 
Obs. When the nouns urbs and oppidum are used in Apposition or 


before names of towns, they follow their ordinary construction and 
take a Preposition (comp. § 257, Obs. 2; 259, Obs. 1): as, 


Expellitur ex opptdo Gergovia, He ts driven out of the town of 
Gergovia.—Caes. (B. G. 7, 4.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE GENITIVE. 


§ 262. The Genitive Case denotes the dependence of a 
Noun (or Pronoun) upon another word, which is generally 
a Noun or Adjective, but sometimes a Verb. 

Obs. 1. The Genitive appears originally to have denoted origin, in 


English, from or of: it can, however, very seldom be translated by 
from, a meaning which is expressed by the Ablative. 


Obs. 2. The Genitive is also found after the Preposition ténus: see the 
Chapter on Prepositions, § 557, 10. 


A. GENITIVE AFTER Novuns. 


§ 263. General Rule—The Genitive is used to denote 
the dependence of any one Noun upon another: as, 


Bellum Pyrrhi, the war of or with Pyrrhus—fiiga Pompéii, the flight 
of Pompey—asimilatio &micitiae, the pretence of friendship. 


The relations denoted by this dependence of one Noun 
upon another may be of the most varied kind, and fre- 
quently can be determined only from the context. See 
following sections; especially § 268, Obs. 1. 

Obs. Under this rule falls the Genitive dependent on erg ( = causa), 

for the sake of ; instdr (indecl. acc. neut.), on the scule of, like: as, 

Kijus légis ergo, For the sake of this law.—Lex ap. Cic. (Att. 3, 23, 
med.) 

Instir montis équum, A horse huge as a mountain.—Virg. (Aen. 
2, 15.) 

Plato mihi finus instar est omnium, Plato alone is, in my opinion, 
worth them all.—Cic. (Br. 191.) 


(In later writers, instar is found preceded by Prep. ad.) 


1. Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of the Possessor. 


§ 264. The Genitive denotes the Possessor, or the person 
or thing whereto anything belongs :— 


Caesdris horti, Caesar’s gardens—Cyclopum officinae, the forges of 
the Cyclops—régis sceptrum, the king’s sceptre. 


§ 265. The Possessive Genitive is frequently used after 
the verb sum, when in English the word property (belonging 
to), duty, mark, characteristic, or the like, is expressed :— 


Omnia sunt victoris, All things are (the property) of the conqueror.— 
Liv. (21, 13.) 
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Nihil est tam angusti dnimt quam mare divitias, Nothing és (the 
mark) of so petty a mind as to love riches.—Cic. (Off. 1, 68.) 


Cujusvis hominis est errare, It ts (the part) of any man to err.—Cic. 
(Ph. 12, 5.) 


Obs. 1. This construction is not admissible in the case of the Personal 
Pronouns: thus, meum est, s is my duty; tuum est, st ts thy duty ; 
(never mei, tui est). 


Obs. 2. The Noun, or a suitable Adjective, is sometimes expressed, 
especially when the Verb is in the Infinitive: as, 


Principum munus esse dicdbat, He thought tt was the function of 
the leading men.—Cic. (Mil. 22.) 

Sapientis est prdprium, Jt ts the characteristic of a wise man.— 
Cic. (Tuse. 5, 81.) 


Obs. 3. To this rule belong such expressions as moris est, consuéti- 
dinis est, t¢ *P (belongs to) the custom of. 


§ 266. Other Elliptical uses of Possessive Genitive.— 


(1) The word “temple,” (aedes or templum) is fre- 
quently omitted after the preposition ad, and before the 
Genitive of the name of the deity: as, 

Ventum erat ad Vestae, We had come to (the temple) of Vesta.— 
Hor. (S. 1, 9, 35.) | 

(2) The words for “ wife,” “ son,”or “ daughter,” are occa- 
sionally omitted before the Possessive Genitive (a Greek 
idiom): as, 

Verania Pisénis, Verania the wife of Piso.—Plin. (Ep. 2, 20, init.) 

Hasdritbal Gisgonis, Hasdrubal the son of Giego.—Liv. (25, 37.) 


2. Subjective Genitive. 


§ 267. The Subjective Genitive denotes the doer of the 
action indicated by the Verbal Noun on which it depends, 
and takes the place of the Subject of a verb: as, 


Cara patrum, Care on the part of senators.—Hor. (Od. 4, 14, 1.) 
Fluminum lapsis, The gliding courses of rivers.—Hor. (Od. 1, 12, 10.) 


Obs. 1. The so-called possessive pronouns are used instead of the 
Genitive of the personal pronouns: as, mors tua, thy death. 
Obs. 2. A Genitive may stand in apposition to a personal pronoun 
implied in a possessive adjective: as, 
Rempublicam me& (=mei) tnius dptr& esse salvam, That the 
republic was saved by the exertions of me alone.—Cic. (Pis. 6.)° 
Hi ad vestram omnium caedem Rémae restitérunt, These remained 
at Rome with a view to the slaughter of you all.—Cic. (Cat. 4, 4.) 


The Genitives unius, ipsius (jpsorum) are often so used. 
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Similarly where the Genitive is that of the Possessor: as, 


Tuum, Adminis simplicis, pectus vidimus, We have seen the heart 
of you, guileless man as you are. —Cic. (Ph. 2, 43.) 


Obs. 3. So the Relative may agree with a Personal Pronoun implied 
in a pronominal Adjective : as, 


Nostra caede qui rémansissémus, With the massacre of us who had 
remained.— Cic. (Cat. 1, 7.) 


3. Objective Genitive. 


§ 268. The Objective Genitive denotes the Object of the 
action expressed by the word on which it depends, and 
takes the place of the Object of a verb: as, 


Délérum laborumque contemptio, the despising y sufferings and 
hardship—fiza mi&lorum, escape from ills—ddium himani généris, 
hatred of (for) the human race—Sa&binarum militrum injiriae, the 
wrongs done to the Sabine women. 


N.B.—Often the context alone enables us to determine whether the 
Genitive is used objectively or subjectively; thus, patris amor = either, 
a father’s love (Subj. Gen.), or love for a father (Obj. Gen.). 


Obs. 1. The Objective Genitive is more frequently used in Latin than 
the Subjective, and the latter does not occur except where the con- 
text prevents ambiguity ; thus ctira Caesaris (Hor. Od. i, 12, 50), is 
“care of or for Caesar” [Objective], while cira Patrum (id. iv. 
14, 1) in the example given in § 267, it is equally plain, must 
mean “care on the part of the Senators. In case of any real 
ambiguity a preposition is used instead of the Objective Genitive, 
especially in denoting a feeling towards any one: as, 


Suscipére ddium erga Aliquem, Nep. (Dat. 10.) 
Obs. 2. An Objective and a Subjective Genitive are sometimes depen- 
dent upon the same Noun: as, 
Pro vétéribus Helvétidrum injiriis Poptili Romani, For old injuries 
done by the Helvetii to the Roman people.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 30.) 


Here Helvetiorum denotes the Subject and Populi Romani the 
Object; and the sentence implies that the Helvetis injured the Roman 
people. 

Obs. 3. To express the sense of the Objective Genitive, the Genitive 
of a personal pronoun (met, tut, sui, nostri, vestri), and not a pos- 
sessive adjective, is used: as, 

Misit filium non sdlum déprécétérem sui, sed Etiam acciisétérem 
met, He sent his son not only to intercede for himself, but also to 
accuse me.—Cic. (Att. 11, 8.) 


Mémiria nostri, The remembrance of ourselves.—Sall. (Cat. 1.) 


Obs. 4. The Objective Genitive is also found after Adjectives derived 
from Verbs: see § 276, 1. 
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4. Partitive Genitive. 


§ 269. The Genitive is used after Nouns and words 
used as Nouns, to denote the whole of which a part is 
taken: as, 

Magna pars milftum—médius tritici—mille hémYnum viélentium. 
—Cic. (Mil. 53.) 

Obs. It is rare that a Partitive Genitive is used without a governing 
word, as in the following example :— 


Fies ndbilium tu qudque fontium, Thou also shalt become (one) of 
the fountains known to fame.—Hor. (Od. 3, 13, 13.) 


§ 270. The Partitive Genitive is most frequently found 
after the Neuter of Adjectives and Adjective Pronouns 
denoting quantity. These Neuters are then virtually 
Nouns of Quantity. 

The principal Adjectives and Pronouns so used are 
these :—multum, much (with plis and plirimum); paulum 
or paullum, a little (with minus and minimum); tantum, so 
much, quantum, how much, aliquantum, a good deal (with 
their diminutives, tantilum, so little, quantilum, how little, 
aliquantilum, some little); also hoc, this (amount) ; id, illud, 
that (amount); @liquod, some (amount); quicquam, any 
(amount) soever ; quicquid, whatsoever ; with the indeclinable 
Noun nihil (nil), nothing, none of: e.g.— 

Multum temporis, much (of) time—dliquantum quorum et ar- 
morum, a considerable quantity of horses and arms—tantilum morae, 
so little delay—hoc copiarum, this amount of troops (Liv. 42, 18, extr.)— 
num quidnam ndvi, ts there any news?—id temporis, at that time— 
deorum quicquid, whatever of gods, all the gods who (Hor. Epod. 5, 1)— 
nihil pacati, nothing of a peaceful nature (Liv. 38, 28)—nihil pensi, 
no scruples (Sall. C. 12). 

Obs. 1. The Genitive dependent upon these words is not unfrequently 
a neuter adjective of the Second Declension, used Substantively ; 
as, aliquid bdni, mali, some good or evil; but Adjectives of the 
Third Declension cannot be so used, except perhaps in connection 
with a neuter of the Second Declension (Zumpt): hence aliquid 
difficile, something difficult (not aliquid difficilis) ; &liquid difficilius, 
something more difficult (not aliquid difficilioris). See § 343, Obs. 2. 

Obs. 2. The poets and later prose-writers use the Neuters of various 
Adjectives with a Partitive Genitive dependent on them ;: as, 

Cuncta terrarum, All (parts of) the world.—Hor. (Od. 2, 1, 23.) 


Ardua terrarum, The lofty (regions of) the earth.—Virg. (Aen. 5, 
695.) 


- Exiguum campi, A small portion of the plain.—Liv. (27, 27.) 


rd 
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§ 271. The Partitive Genitive is also frequently found 
after Adverbs of Quantity, Place, or Time, used substan- 
tively: as, 

Satis eldquentiae, sdpientiae parum, Plenty of eloquence, little enough 
of wisdom.—Sall. (Cat. 5.) 

Ubi terrarum, In what part of the world ?—Cic. (Att. 5, 10.) 

Eo miséridrum, To such a pitch of wretchedness.—Sall. (J. 14, init.) 

Posted lict, Afterwards (at a later point of time).—Sall. (J. 102.) 

Inde lei, Thereupon (after that point of time).—Lucr. (5, 791.) 

§ 272. The Partitive Genitive is also found after Com- 
paratives and Superlatives: as, 

Major jivénum, (Thou) elder of the youths.—Hor. (A. P. 366.) 

Maxime principum, Greatest of princes !—Hor. (Od. 4, 14, 6.) 


Graecodrum dratorum praestantiss{mi sunt ii, qui, etc., Of Greek 
orators the most eminent are those who, etc.—Cic. (Opt. Gen. Or. 13.) 
Obs. Instead of the Genitive, the Prepositions ex, de, are frequently 
used; also sometimes inéer: as, 


Acerrimus ex omnibus nostris sensibus est sensus videndi, The 
keenest of all our senses is the sense of sight.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 357.) 
So, aud&cissimus ex omnibus, id. (R. Am. 2.) 

De tribus et décem fundis tres ndbilissimi fundi.—Cic. (R. Am. 99.) 


Croesus inter réges dSptlentissimus.—Sen. (Contr. 2, 1, 7.) 


§ 273. The Partitive Genitive is also found after inus, 
alter, neuter, with some other Pronouns and Adjectives 
implying a number: as, 

Quarum inam (partem) incdlunt Belgae, Of which the Belgae 
inhabit one part.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 1.) 

Consilum alter, one of the two consuls.—Liv. (40, 59.) 

Obs. 1. The Genitive is often used in English with numerals and 
adjectives when there is no Partitive meaning, but only an enumer- 
ation of the whole. In such cases the Genitive cannot be used in 
Latin: thus we say in English, “The veterans, of whom few are 


surviving,” but in Latin “qui pauci supersunt,” because these few 
are all. So, “all of us” is in Latin “nos omnes.” 


Obs. 2. The use of prepositions (ex, inter, de) is more frequent after 
numerals: as, 
Unus es illis décemviris, One of those Decemvirs.—Cic. (Rep. 2, 37.) 
Pauci de nostris cédunt, A few of our men fall.—(B. G. 1, 15.) 
Unus e multis, One of the multitude (an undistinguished person). 
—Cic. (Fin. 2, 66.) Also, inus de multis, id. (Off. 1, 109.) 


Obs. 3. Nostrum and vestrum are used as Partitive Genitives, but not 
nostri and vestri: e.g. inus nostrum—némo nostrum—qui vestrum 
primus oscilum métri tilérit (Liv. 1, 56.) 
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5. Genitive of Quality or Description. 


§ 274. The Genitive of Quality is a construction by 
which one Noun is joined to another with a descriptive 
force [see also Abl. of Quality, § 319]. But the latter 
Noun must always have an Adjective with it: as, 

Non multi ctbi hospes, sed multi jdct, A guest not for much feeding 
but much mirth.—Cic. (Fam. 9, 26, fin.) 

Vir priscae sévéritatis, A man of old-fashioned strictness.—Liv. 
(22, 60, init.) 

Quattuor jiigérum ager, A farm of four acres.—Liv. (3, 26). 

Obs. 1. The Genitive of Quality denotes a more inherent and abiding 
quality than the Ablative. The latter is especially used of external 
features : as, longis cruribus hdmo, magno capite vir; etc. 

Obs. 2. Such expressions as hdmo joci, hdmo sivaritatis, hémo ingénii 
are inadmissible. Sav either hdmo jocésus, hdmo sevérus, hdmo 
ingénidsus, or hdmo multi joci, &c. 

Obs. 3. This construction is limited to the connexion of two Substan- 
tives: thus, fossa quindécim pédum, a ditch of fifteen feet; but 
when longus or latus is added, the Accusative must be used : as, 
fossa quindécim pédes lata: in like manner, puer décem annérum, a 
boy of ten years, but puer décem annos natus, See § 249. 


6. Genitive of Definition. 
§ 275. Sometimes a Noun is used in the Genitive by 
way of Definition, where the relation is strictly that of a 
Noun in Apposition ; as, 


Merces gloriae, The reward (of, consisting of) glory.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 


Haec vox viluptatis, This appellation (of) pleasure. —Cic. (Fin. 2, 6.) 

Lious dbidtis arbdribus saeptus, A sacred grove surrounded by trees 
of fir, i.e. fir-trees.—Liv. (24, 3, init.) 

Occasionally the Genitive of the name of a town is used in this way: 
e.g. urbem Pativi (Virg. Aen. 1, oi in oppido Antidchiae (Cic. Att. 
5, 18). See Drager, Hist. Synt. iL 466. 


B. GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


§ 276. All transitive Adjectives; also Adjectives of par- 
ticipation, fulness, and their opposites, govern a Genitive 
Case: as, 

Amans virtiitis, fond of virtue—diligens veritatis, careful of truth— 
peritus belli, skilled in war —ividus gloriae, eager for glory—tdax 
rerum, ee (all) things—parcus vini, sparing of the wine—impd- 
tens irae, unable to control anger—particeps ritionis, partaking of 
reason—plénus irae, full of anger—etc, 

The following Adjectives come under the above rule 
and govern the Genitive :-— 
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1. &varus covetous impridens not foreseeing 
aemiilus jealous riidis unskilled 

ividus greedy insdlens 
cuipidus eager insdlitus unaccustomed 
stiidicsus fond of insuétus 
fastididsus disdainful compos master of 
ae jealous impos not sar 
timidus tens controlling 
avidus Vrearf ul Fipoteas not able to control 
ee liberal 8. mémor mindful 
P radi lavish immémor unmindful 
P a sti ciriosus careful 
; pare aa inciiridsus — careless 
. peritus ski gh 
Pesta unskilled £. athens og hale aaa 
conscius conscious aeaoka oe. 
aneciue \ignorant expers Snot sharing 
ee fovdenois {nops destitute 
Ohara athe ng g proprius belonging to 
ignarus not knowing 5. plénus full 
pridens foreseeing Ynaénis empty 


Obs. 1. The Genitive after Adjectives enumerated in 1, 2, 3, and those 
in az, ans, and ens, is an Objective Genitive: thus, cipidus sum 
péciiniae = clpio péciiniam. The Genitive after Adjectives 
enumerated in 4, 5, is a Partitive Genitive. Those signifying 
plenty or want are also used with the Ablative: see § 307, 

Obs. 2. Some of the above Adjectives are also found with a Preposi- 
tion: thus peritus is found with in and adj. (Prop.), also with de 
(Varr.), priidens and riidis with in and abi. (Cic.). See Lexicons. 

Obs. 3. Such Adjectives as Amicus, friendly; inimicus, unfriendly ; 
fidélis, fidus, faithful, &c., do not fall under theabove rule, but 
govern the Dative according to § 298. 


Many Imperfect Participles become Adjectives, and, 
according to the above rule, govern the Genitive, though 
when used strictly as Participles they govern the Case of 
their Verbs: thus patiens (adj.) labérum, signifies capable 
of enduring hardships; patiens (part.) labores, (actually) 
enduring hardships. 


§ 277. Adjectives of likeness and unlikeness (similis, dis- 
similis, dispar) are frequently found followed by the Geni- 
tive, especially in the earlier writers. The Genitive is 

rticularly common when living objects are spoken of. 

mples :— 

Simiis hdminis (of external resemblance), Cic. N. D. 1, 78—sué 
s{milem spéciem, id. Tusc. 1, 34 rts similem (of internal likeness) 
id. Verr. 5, 30—facié patris, vité omnium perditorum similis (external 
and internal resemblance combined), id. Tusc. 1, 81—similes medrum 
versus, verses like mine, Hor. 8. 2, 1, 3—(nihil) dispar sué atque dis- 
elmile, Cic. Sen. 78. 
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After Cicero, the Dative became more usual, though not 
to the exclusion of the Genitive. See § 298, 5. 


§ 278. Genitive of Respect after Adjectives.—This being 
a late usage (of which no example is found in Cic.), is 
probably due mainly to Greek analogy (see § 285). Only 
in the case of animi, it appears to be a pure Latin idiom, 
probably based on the original use of the Genitive as a 
Locative Case: e.g.— 

Anxius unimi, anzious in mind (Sall. J. 55, dub.)—fidens &n{mi, 
resolute in mind (Virg. Aen. 2, 61)—matiirus &nimi (ib. 9, 246)— 
aeger nimi, heart-broken (Liv. 1, 58). 


C. GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 
1. Genitive after to Remember or to Forget. 


§ 279. Verbs signifying to remember or to forget usually 
govern the Genitive (of the Object): as, 


Animus méminit praetéritérum, The mind remembers the past.—Cic. 
(Div. 1, 63.) 

Nec unquam obliviscar illius noctis, Nor shall I ever forget that 
(memorable) night.—Cic. (Planc. 101.) 


Obs. 1. But they govern the Accusative :-— 


(a) When the entire object is represented as remembered or for- 
gotten, not merely something about it: as, 


Oblivisci nihil sdles nisi injurias, Thou art wont to forget nothing 
save injurics.—Cic. (Lig. 35.) 

Dulcis mdriens réminiscitur Argés, Dying he remembers beloved 
Argos (not merely, about it).—Virg. (Aen. 10, 782.) 


Hence mémini invariably governs an Accusative to indicate a 
contemporary whom one remembers: as, 


Cinnam mémini, vidi Sullam, I remember Cinna, I saw Sulla.— 
Cic. (Ph. 5, 17.) 


(5) When the object is a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective: thus, id, 
ea, omnia, multa récordari, réminisci, &c.; not ejus, eorum [but 
earum rerum], &c. (See § 253.) 


Obs. 2. Verbs of reminding (mineo, admineo, commineo, &c.) govern 
the Accusative of a person and the Genitive of a thing: as, 


C&tilina admonébat dlium égestatis, dlium ciiptditatis suae, Catt- 
line reminded one of his penury, another of his ruling passion.— Sall. 
(C. 21.) 


But if the thing is denoted by a Neuter Pronoun, this is put in 
the Accusative, so that a verb of reminding is thus joined with two 
Accusatives: as, illud me admines, you remind me of that. 
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Obs. 3. Verbs of reminding are frequently constructed with de and 
the Ablative, in different sense from the foregoing: as, 
De aede Telliris me admines, You remind me about the temple of 
Tellus.—Cic. (Q. Fr. 3, 1, 4.) 
Obs. 4. Récordor generally governs the Accusative, very rarely the 
Genitive. 
Obs. 5. The impersonal phrase, “ vénit mihi in mentem,” J think of, 
recollect, is also used with the Genitive: as, 
Sdlet mihi in mentem vénire tljus tempdris, I am wont to call to 
mind that time.—Cic. (Fam. 7, 3, init.) 
But the phrase is also used personally ; as, | 
Non vénit in mentem pugna apud Régillum lacum, Do you not 
call to mind the battle at lake Regillus ?—Liv. (8, 5.) (Subject, pugna.) 


2. Genitive after to Accuse, Condemn, and Convict, 


§ 280. (1.) The Genitive is used after Verbs of accusing, 
condemning, and acquitting, to denote the Charge: as, 


Acciisatus est préditiénis, He was accused of treason.—Nep. (Milt. 7,) 


Caesar Ddlabellam répetundarum postiilavit, Caesar impeached 
Dolabella for extortion —Suet. (Jul. 4.) 

Majestatis absdliti sunt permulti, Very many persons have been 
acquitted of treason.—Cic. (Olu. 116.) 

Hoc crimine absens proditionis damnatus est, On this charge he was 
brought in guilty of treason in his absence.—Nep. (Them. 8.) 

Obs. 1. There can be no doubt that the use of the Genitive is here 
elliptical, since the Abl. judicio or crimine is sometimes expressed 
(never the Gen. judicii or criminis): thus Cic. has arcessere aliquem 
judicio capitis (Off. 2, 51), as well as simply arcessere capitis 
(Deiot. 30); also ambitus crimine arcessere (Cael. 16). 

Obs. 2. Instead of the Genitive may often be found the Ablative with 
de: as, de péciiniis répdtundis, de parricidio (Cic.), etc. This is 
the only admissible construction in the case of vis, violence: as de 
vi postiilare, damnare, &c. 

Obs. 3. The Genitive is also used with Adjectives signifying guilty, 
innocent, condemned: as, reus, noxius (late), innoxtus (late), msons, 
mdnifestus, and the like. 


(2.) The Genitive is also sometimes used to denote the 
punishment to which a person is condemned: as, 


Capitis hém{nem condemnare, To condemn a man to death.—Cic. 
a damniari, To be condemned to pay etght-fold.—Cic. (Verr. 
, 28.) 


ia Ci longt labdris, Condemned to long totl_—Hor. (Od. 2, 
0 
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Obs. 1. In prose, the Gen. of the penalty appears to be confined to 
the words capitis (also capite, Cic. Tusc. 1, 50), pecuniae, capitalis 
poenae (Liv. 42, 43), with such words as dupli, quadrupli, etc. 
(Roby, § 1325.) 


Obs. 2. If the money-penalty is expressed by an Adjective of Quantity, 
the Genitive is commonly used, as tanti, quanti, dupli, quadruplt 
(comp. § 281): but if the sum is definitely expressed, the Ablative 
is used: as, 


Ea lis quinquaginta tdlentis aestimata est, The damages tn the case 
were fixed at fifty talents.—Nep. (Milt. 7, fin.) 


3. Genitive of Price or Valuation. 


§ 281. This Genitive is used in the case of indefinite 
Adjectives of Quantity, to denote the price or rate at 
which a thing is valued. The principal of these forms 
are, magni, tanti, tantidem, quanti, pliris, mindris; with 
which the Noun prétii appears to be understood [Genitive 
of Quality, § 274]: as, 

Quanti quisque sit, pondérandum est, We must weigh well what 
each man is worth.—Cic. (Br. 257.) 

Pluris, mtnéris émére, To buy for more or less.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 14.) 

(Voluptatem) virtus minimi facit, Virtue sets a very low value on 
bodily pleasure.—Cic. (Fin. 2, 42.) 


(But a definite price is expressed by a Noun in the Ablative : cf. 
Ter. Eun. 5, 5,14 : quanti?—Viginti minis, Af what price?—For 20 
pounds. And even in the case of Adjectives of Quantity, the Abla- 
tives magno, parvo, plurimo, etc., are frequent, when money value is 
referred to.) . 


Obs. To this head belong the expressions bdni constJére (Quint.), to 
make the best of; aequi bini facére, to take in good part, put up 
with (Ter. Cic.). 


The Genitive of Valuation also occurs in such idiomatic 
expressions as, nihili, flocci, pili, nauci (some unknown trifle), 
assis, hijus (? prétii), modifying a verb of valuing, usually 
with a negative, to care nothing for: as, 

Minas ego istas flocci non facio tuas, I don’t care a straw (lit. a lock 
of wool] for your threats.—P1. (Rud. 3, 5, 16.) 


Hujus non ficiam, I shan’t care that (probably a contemptuous 
gesture here) for 7t/—Ter. (Ad. 2, 1, 9.) 


4. Genitive with Verbs of Feeling. 


§ 282. The Personal Verbs miséreor, miséresco, to pity ; 
and the Impersonals miséret, miserescit, misérétur, i causes 
pity ; piget, it vexes; paenitet, tt repenteth ; piidet, % causes 
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shame; taedet, pertaesum est, if causes weariness ; are fol- 
lowed by a Genitive of the cause of the emotion: as, 

Tui me miséret, mei piget, I pity you and am vexed with myself.— 
Cic. (Div. 1, 66, poet.) i 
ih a vitae taedet, I am thoroughly sick of life.—Cic. (Att. 2, 

» Jin. 

Nunquam suscepti négotii eum pertaesum est, He never tired of a 

business he had taken in hand.—Nep. (Att. 15.) 


Obs. 1. The cause of the feeling is also sometimes expressed by an 
Infinitive Mood, or a clause with quod. See § 488, Obs, 


Obs. 2. Miséror and commiséror, to commiserate, take pity on, follow 
the regular usage of transitive Verbs and govern an Accusative. 


5. Genitive with Intérest and Réfert. 


§ 283. The Genitive is used with the Impersonal Verbs 
intérest and réfert, it is of advantage, importance [rarely 
with the latter], to denote the Person to whom a thing is 
of importance or benefit : as, 


Quid Milonis intérérat interfici Clodium, What advantage was it 
to Milo that Clodius should be slain ?—Cic. (Mil. 34.) 


Néque réfert cijjusquam, Nor does it matter to anybody (foll. by 
Inf.).— Tac. (Ann. 4, 33.) 


Notr.—Réfert probably = rem fert, ¢ sass advantage ; and 
with interest, rei (Dat.) may be understood. The forms mea, 
tua, &c., may perhaps be regarded as ablatives agreeing with 
caus& understood. (For another explanation of the constr. of 
interest, see Sm. Lat. Dict. s.v.) 


Obs. 1. This construction is not admissible in the case of the Personal 
Pronouns, the Adjective forms med, tua, sud, nostré, vestré, being 
used instead: as, 


Quid id réfert tug, What matters that to you?—PI. (Cure. 3, 88.) 
Vestra intérest, Jt is your concern.—Tac. (H. 1, 30.) 


Obs. 2. Réfert is generally used absolutely, very rarely with the 
Genitive, less rarely with mea, tua, &c. 
Obs. 3. The subject of intérest (and réfert) is never a Substantive, but 
is expressed, 
(a) By the Infinitive alone: as, 
Intérest omnium recté fdcére, Lt is the interest of all to act 
rightly. (Madv.) 
(6) By the Accusative and Infinitive: as, 
Me& intérest te vdlére, It is of importance to me that you 
should be in good health—Cic. (Fam. 16, 4.) 
(c) By a secondary clause beginning with ut, né, or an interrogae 
tive: as, ; 
02 
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Illud me& magni intérest, ¢é@ ut videam, Jt ts of great impor- 
tance to me that I should see you.—Cic. (Att. 11, 22.) 


Magni réfert, quid hic vélit, It is of great importance what 
this person wishes.—Caes. ap. Cic. (Att. 14, 1.) 


(d) By a neuter pronoun (so that the Verbs are not quite imper- 
sonal); see examples above. 


Obs. 4. The degree or measure of importance is expressed : 
(a) By the Genitives of value, magni, parvi, pluris, tanti, quanti: 
v. § 281. 


(b) By the Adverbs valdé, véhémenter, magndpére, mdgis, &c. 
(c) By Neuter Adjectives, multum, plus, plurimum, &c. 


D. ExcepTionaAL USES OF THE GENITIVE. 


§ 284. The Genitive is occasionally used by the poets 
after Verbs and Adjectives of separation or removal; 
whether according to the Greek idiom (this being a 
leading sense of the Genitive in Greek), or by virtue of 
the original meaning of the Case (see § 262, Obs. 1): as, 


Désine mollium tandem quérélarum, Cease at length from unmanly 
repinings.—Hor, (Od. 2, 9, 17.) (Compare the Greek ydwy, cAav0nov 
waveo Oa.) 

Scéléris pirus, Pure from guilt.—Hor. (Od. 1, 22,1.) (Gr. «adapds 
ddictas.) 

Sdlitus Spérum, Released from toil.—Hor. (Od. 3, 17, 16.) (Gr. 
AcAupevos wove.) 


§ 285. The Genitive is sometimes used (especially by 
the poets), in the sense of with regard to, in reference to, 
because of (cf. § 278): as, 

O te, Bolane, félicem cérebri, O my friend Bolanus, lucky for your 
choleric vein !—Hor. (8. 1, 9, 11.) 

Notus in fratres dnimi paterni, Renowned for right fatherly affection 
to his brothers.—Hor. (Od. 2, 2, 6.) 

Justitiaene prius mirer, etc., Should I pratse (thee) first for thy 
justice, ete.—Virg. (Aen. 11, 126.) 

(Compare the Greek 3ABws, pdnap tev Téxvwr, eto.) 


§ 286. Note especially the use of dnimi in such phrases 
as dnimi pendére, to be tn suspense or anxious tn mind; dis- 
criiciare se énimi, to torture oneself in mind (Ter. Ad. 4, 4, 1), 
&c. (The form is a Locative: see § 257.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE DarIvE. 


_ § 287. The Dative may usually be translated by the” 
Preposition to or for, in English. It denotes the Indirect 
Object, as distinguished from the Direct Object, with which 
it is often combined : as, 


Aesopo lipidem impégérat, he had thrown a stone at Aesop—pociilum 
dédit Bttiae, she gave the cup to Bitias—erranti viam monstrare, to 
point out the road to one going astray—inciite vim ventis, smite force 
into the winds—éeripére vitam hdémini, to take life from a man. 


It is also used after Intransitive Verbs, after Adjectives 
other than Transitive (§ 276), and after Interjections 
(§ 250, Obs. 2), to denote that the action, state, or quality 
indicated has a bearing upon some person or thing. 


A. DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 
1. Dative of Advantage, or Dative of the Recipient. 
(Dativus Commédi.) 


§ 288. The Dative may be used after any kind of Verb 
soever, to signify for, for the good of: as, 


Aliis cdluit (praedia) non stbi, He cultivated farms for others, not 
for himself.—Cic. (R. Am. 49.) 
Non omnibus dormio, Iam not asleep to everybody.—Cic. (Fam. 7, 24.) 
Non vitae sed schdlae disclmus, We learn not for life but for the 
school.—Sen. (Ep. 106, extr.) 


Obs. The use of the term Dativus Commodi or Dative of the 
Recipient is extended so as to include those cases in which a thing 
is represented as happening to or with reference to a person: as, 


In Antiati métentibus cruentas in corbem spicas cécidisse, In the 
territory of Antium, the ears of corn dropped blood-stained into the 
basket of the reapers (Lit. to them reaping).—Liv. (22, 1.) 


Lanigéris grégtbus sponte sud lanae cdédunt, From (lit. to) the 
woolly flocks the wool drops off of its own accord.—Ov. (Met. 7, 541.) 


§ 289. Hence some Intransitive verbs, which do not 
naturally imply an external object, are constructed with 
a Dative, to express that the action is done with reference 
to something or somebody. Thus vico, to be free, signifies 
with the Dative, to have leisure for a thing, to devote oneself to 
it; niibo, to cover or veil oneself, in speaking of a woman, 
signifies with the Dative, to cover herself or put on the veil 
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for a man, hence to marry ; supplico, to be a suppliant, signifies 
with the Dative to supplicate, to implore a person ; as, 


Phildséphiae semper vaco, I always find leisure to study philosophy. 
—Cic. (Div. 1, 11.) 


Vénus nupsit Vulcano, Venus married Vulcan.—Cic. (N. D. 3, 59.) 


Caesdri pro te I{bentissime supplicabo, I will most cheerfully sup- 
plicate (make petition to) Caesar for you.—Cic. (Fam. 6, 14.) 


2. Dativus Ethicus. 


§ 290. Sometimes the Dative (especially in the case of 
the Personal Pronouns mihi, tibi, sibi, nobis, vobis) is used 
simply to signify that the matter spoken of is regarded 
with interest (700s) by some person (dativus éthicus): as, 

Pater nobis decessit ad. iiii Kal. Decembres, My poor father died 
on the fourth day before the Kalends of December.—Cic. (Att. 1, 6, 4.) 

Quid mthi Celsus agit, How ts my (dear) Celsus ?—Hor. (Ep. 1, 3, 15.) 


Pulset tum mthé lictorem, I should like to see a man beat a lictor 
then !—Liv. (2, 29.) 


Hic tYbi..... bellum ingens géret Italia, He, for thy satisfaction 
—shall wage—&c., i.e. thou shalt see him wage a great war in Italy.— 
Virg. (Aen. 1, 261: cf. ib. 258, manent immota tudrum fata tibi—i.e. 
“you shall not have them disturbed ’). 


Suo sbi glidio hunc jigilo, I cut this man’s throat with his very 
own sword.—Ter. (Ad. 5, 8, jin.) 


Obs. The Dativus Ethicus is a more delicate shade of the Dative of 
Advantage. 


3. Dative after various Verbs. 


§ 291. The following classes of Intransitive Verbs, 
denoting an action or state of mind which has a bearing 
upon some person or thing, govern a Dative: 


1. To assist: subvénio, succurro, auxilior, adsum. 


2. To resist, oppose: résisto, adversor, obnitor, rénitor, 
répugno, obsum, &c. 


3. To favour, study (be devoted to) : faveo, indulgeo, stiideo. 
4, To envy, be jealous of: invideo, aemilor (see Obs. 4). 
5. To please: pliceo, arrideo. 


6. To serve, obey, benefit: pareo, 5bédio (Sboedio), obtem- 
péro, ministro, servio, présum, proficio. 


7. To trust or distrust: crédo, fido, confido, diffido. 
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8. To spare, refrain from: parco, tempéro. 

9. To advise, persuade: suaédeo, persuaddeo. 

10. To flatter: ddilor, assentor, blandior. 

11. To cure: médeor, médicor. 

12. To pardon: ignosco. 

13. To congratulate: gratilor. 

14, To revile: ma&lédico, Obtrecto, convicior. 

15. To be angry: Irascor, succenseo. 

16. To command : impéro, impérito, praecipio, and some- 
times médéror, tempéro. 

Familiar examples :— 


Miséris succurrtre, to relieve the wretched—hostibus résistére, to 
withstand the enemy—favére sententiae, to support an opinion—invidere 
némini, to envy no one—turpitidini servire, to be the slave of sensual 
passton—parcére subjectis, to spare the prostrate—gentibus impérare, 
to rule over nations—tempérare sibi, to control oneself —&c., &o. 

Obs. 1. The Passives of these verbs can be used only impersonally : 


thus— 
Indicative Mood—Present Tense. 


invidétur mihi I am envied 

invidétur tibi thou art envied 

invidétur illi he is envied 

invidétur ndbis, vobis, illis we, ye, they are envied: &c., &c. 


(Poet. constr. ‘Ego cur invideor.’ Hor. A. P. 56. Cf. Gk. p@ovotpa:.) 


Obs. 2. Jiivo, adjiivo, J assist——délecto, oblecto, J delight—ciro, I take 
care of, or treat medically—are pure Transitives, and always govern 
an Accusative. 

Obs. 3. Médeor, médicor, J heal, and adilor, J flatter, have sometimes 
the Accusative, but oftener the Dative. 

Obs. 4. Aemiilor, to rival, emulate (in good sense), is followed by an 
Accusative: Cic.: Hor. (Od. 4, 2, 1, Pind&rum aemulari). 

Obs. 5. Invideo, J envy, begrudge, may take in addition to a Dative of 
the Person an Accusative (orin later writers an Ablative) of the 
thing begrudged ; also less frequently a Genitive: as, 

Invident nébis mdgistram optimam, They envy us the best of 
teachers (Nature).—Cic. (Tuse. 3, 2, 3, dub.: but the constr. is 
found in Liv., Virg., etc.) 

Né spectacitio quidem proelii ndbis invidérunt, They (the gods) 
have not even begrudged us the spectacle of a battle.—Tac. (Ger. 33.) 

(For Gen. after invideo, see Hor. S. 2, 6, 84.) 

Obs. 6. Jitbeo, régo, and giiberno are pure Transitives and always fol- 

lowed by the Accusative; and médéror, tempéro, as frequently by 


the Accusative as by the Dative; especially when they mean éo 
govern: as, 
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Equos mddérari, to manage horses.—Caes. (B. G. 4, 33.) 

Qui res hdminum ac debrum..... températ, Who governs the 
affairs of men and gods.—Hor. (Od. 1, 12, 16.) 

Dé&minor is commonly used with Prep. or Absol.; rare and late 
with Dative. 


Obs. 7. Some verbs have different meanings, according as they govern 
the Accusative or Dative: as, ; 


Haec nobis convéniunt, These things are suited to us. 
Convénire aliquem, Zo have an interview with any one. 
Matuo, timeo te, J fear you. 

tibi, J am apprehensive for you. 
Consiilo te, J consult you. 
tibi, J consider your interests. 
in te, J take measures against you. 
Prospicio te, J see you at a distance. , 
—_______—_— tibi, Z exercise forethought for your interests. 
Caveo te or a te, Tam on my guard against you. 
tibi, Jam concerned for your safety. 
Tempéro, mddéror aliquid, J regulate, arrange something. 
—_—____—____—. mihi, irae, &c., J set bounds to, chéck, restrain. 


Obs. 8. Fido, I trust, takes the Dative of the person trusted ; but is 
also found with Abl: of ground of confidence: § 313. 


§ 292. Most Verbs compounded with the Prepositions 


ad, ante, con, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, sub and siper, 


govern a Dative, the Preposition indicating the direction 
or bearing of the energy denoted by the Verb. In the 
case of transitive Verbs, this Dative occurs in addition to 
the Accusative of the direct object of the verb: as, 


Tu mihi (= in me) terram in-jice, Fling thou earth on me (my 
corpse).—Virg. (Aen. 6, 365.) 

In-ciitbuit téro (= in tdrum), She leaned upon her couch.—Virg. 
(Aen. 4, 650.) 

Quum pripémido miris (= ad muros: rare constr.) ac-cessisset, 
When he had almost got up to the walls.—Liv. (24, 20.) 

Tuscus ger Romano [= ad Romanum) ad-jacet, The Tuscan soil 
borders on that of Rome.—Liv. (2, 49.) 

Caestri (= ob Caestirem) vénienti oc-currit, He hastens to meet 
Caesar on his way.—Caes. (B. C. 3, 79.) 

Prae-ponens ultima primis (= prae primis), Putting the last before 
the first.—Hor. (8. 1, 4, 59.) 

Quum virtiite omnibus (= prae omnibus) prae-starent, As they (the 
Helvetii) surpassed all in valour.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 2: also with Acc.) 
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Obs. 1. When motion towards is very distinctly expressed, the Accusa- 
tive is generally used, commonly with a Preposition. This is the 
case with ddeo, adduco, accédo (in local sense), tngrédior, and similar 
Verbs, (cf. § 239). But the construction of each compound requires 
to be separately studied by the help of the dictionary. (See also 
Krebs, Antibarbarus.) 

Obs. 2. Assuéfdcio, assuesco are usually constructed with the Ablative, 
rarely with the Dative: as, 

Cum Lisitanis génére quodam pugnae assuéfacti, Accustomed to a 
certain kind of fighting with the Lusitani.—Caes. (B. C. 1, 44.) 

Obs. 3. Verbs compounded with ante and prae, as antesto, antécédo, 
antécello, praesto, usually take the Dative, but sometimes the 
Accusative: v. § 239, Qbs. 

Obs. 4. Some compound verbs, especially aspergo, inspergo, circumdo, 
have two constructions, namely, either an Accusative and a Dative, 
or—taking the Verb in a complex sense, to besprinkle, to bespatter, 
to surround—an Accusative and an Ablative: as, 

Toto oppido (Dat.) minitiones circumdare, Zo draw lines of forti- 
fication entirely round the town.—Hirt. (B. G. 8, 34.) 

Oppidum vallo et foss& circumdire, Zo surround a town with a 
rampart and moat.—Cic. (Fam. 15, 4, med.) 

Obs. 5. Some compounds of a (ab), de, ¢ (ex), take a Dative of the 
indirect object, as aliquid dltcus Sripére, to take anything violently 
from a man (Cic.); déripére pellem Jedni, to rob the lion of his 
skin (Ov.). The Dative here denotes the person to whom the act 
of taking something away is done. 


4. Dative after Passive Verbs. 


§ 293. The Dative is often used after the Perfect Tenses 
Passive to denote the Agent, instead of a or ab and the 
Ablative: as, 

Cui non sunt auditae Demosthénis vigiYliae, By whom have not the 
night studies of Demosthenes been heard of ?—Cic. (Tusc. 4, 44.) 


Obs. The Dative is by the Poets, and occasionally by prose writers, 
used with a// tenses of the Passive Verb: as, 


Néque cernitur ulli, Nor ts he seen by any.—Virg. (Aen. 1, 440.) 
Carmina quae scribuntur dquae potoribus, Poems that are written 
by water-drinkers.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 19, 3.) 
Cicero uses this construction in a very few instances: e.g. 


Illa nobis dlio tempdre explicébuntur, will be explained by me.— 
(Inv. 1, 86.) 


§ 294. The Dative is regularly used after the Gerundive 
Participle with the Verb esse, to denote the Agent: as, 
Quod férendum est molliter sépientt, Which the wise man must bear 
patiently.—Cic. (Sen. 5.) 
Ita vivamus, ut ritidnem reddendam (esse) nobis arbitrémur, that 
we must render up an account.—Cic, (Verr. 2, 28.) 
Obs. But the Ablative is used to prevent ambiguity: see § 536, Obs, 4. 
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5. Dative after Impersonal Verbs. 


§ 295. The Impersonal Verbs licet, it is lawful ; libet, ct 
pleases ; expédit, it 1s expedient, govern the Dative: as, 
Licet némini diictre exercitum contra patriam, Jé is not lawful for 
any man to lead an army against his country.—Cic. (Ph. 13, 14.) 
Sin ei libebit, quod non licet (et), If tt shall please him to do that 
which is unlawful for him.—Cic. (Qu. 94.) 
Obs. After lcet, &c., we often find a second Dative following the 
Infinitive Mood esse [by ‘ Attraction’ ]; as, 
Licuit esse Themistocli dftdso, Themistocles was at liberty to be 
inactive.—Cic. (Tusc. 1, 33.) 
Illis timidis et tgnavis licet esse, They (the enemy) are at liberty 
to be timid and cowardly.—Liv. (21, 44.) 
But the Accusative may be used: e.g., 


Si civi Rém&no licet esse Gaditanum, If it ts legal for a Roman 
citizen to be a citizen of Gades.—Cic. (Bal. 29.) 


6. Dative with the Verb Sum. 


§ 296. The Verb sum with the Dative is used as equi- 
valent to habeo: as, 


Mihi est injusta ndverca, I have an unjust stepmother.—Virg. 
(CE. 3, 33). 
Fons cut nomen Aréthiisa est, A fountain which has the name of 
Arethusa.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 118.) 
Obs. 1. When, as in the last example, a name is specified after the 
_ verb esse or any similar Verb, it is usually attracted into the 
Dative: as, 
Cui Servio Tullio fuit nomen, Whose name was Servius Tullius.— 
Liv. (1, 39.) 
Cui poste’ Africano cognémen fuit, Who afterwards bore the sur- 
name of Africanus.—Sall. (Jug. 5.) 
Obs. 2. The following use of the Dative by attraction is an idiom 
borrowed from the Greek : 


Ut milttibus labor vdlentibus esset, That the soldiers might be 
willing to undertake labour.—Sall. (Jug. 100.) (Lit., that the labour 
might be to the soldiers as willing persons: tots orpati@rats BovAo- 
peévos €f7.) 


7. Dative of Purpose or Result. 


§ 297. A Dative of Purpose or Result (‘“ Predicative 
Dative of Purpose,” K.) is often found in combination 
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with the Dative of the person concerned, after Verbs 
signifying to be or become; to give, send or come; to impute 
or reckon, &c.: a8, 


Illud Cassianum, cui bdno fuérit, The well-known rule laid down 
by Cassius, for whose advantage was it ?—Cic. (Mil. 32.) 

Ampla ddmus saepe fit ddmino dedécéri, A spacious house often turns 
to the disgrace of its owner.—Cic. (Off. 1, 139.) 


Nulla civitas Athéniensibus auzilio fuit praeter Plitaeenses, No 


state helped (lit. was for a help to) the Athenians except Plataea.—Nep. 
(Mil. 5.) 


Nec timuit sibi né vitio quis vertéret, Nor was afraid that any one 
might impute tt to him as a fault.—Hor. (8. 1, 6, 85.) 


Among the more frequent Datives of this kind are 
argamento, auxilio, béno, causae, cordi, crimini, cirae, 
damno, dédécéri, détrimento, décimento, dino, exitio, 
fraudi (harm, damage), frigi (for profit; hence, profitable, 
thrifty), gloriae, hénéri, impédimento, indicio, laudi, lucro, 
-lidibrio, malo, mérae (a cause of delay), miméri, noxae 
(prejudicial), dio (an occasion for hatred; hence hateful), 
dnéri, Spérae (matter of attention: non operae est, tt is not 
worth while, Liv. 1, 24), opprobrio and probro, praesidio, 
pidori, religiéni, spectaicilo, subsidio, terréri, vitio, vélup- 
tati, isui. (See Roby, vol. ii. Preface ; where an exhaustive 
list is given. ) 


Obs. 1. The Dative of Result may be used without a Dative of the 
Person: as, 


Nec eam rem h&buit religidni, Nor did he deem that circumstance 
a religious objection.—Cic. (Div. 1, 77.) 


Obs. 2. The Dative of Purpose or Result is often denoted by a Gerund 
or Gerundive Participle or a Verbal Noun, denoting a work to be 
done: as, . 


Cdmitia décemviris creandis, Elections for appointing decemvirs.— 
Liv. (3, 35.) , 


Solvendo esse, To be able to pay one’s debts.—Cic. (Att. 13, 10.) 
Réceptui cénére, Zo sound (for) a retreat.—Caes, (B. G. 7, 47.) 


B. DaTIvE AFTER ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


§ 298. The Dative (in most cases a Dative of the In- 
direct Object), is used after the following classes of Adjec- 
tives, with their opposites: as, 


1. Of utility: itilis, commédus, fructuésus; initilis, 
noxius, incommddus, etc. 
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2. Of fiiness: aptus, accommddatus, idéneus, convéniens, 
préprius ; incomméddus, inconvéniens. 

3. Of acceptableness: gratus, jicundus, cérus; ingratus, 
injicundus, mdlestus, obnoxius. ~ 

4. Of friendliness: bénignus, imicus, bénévélus, fidélis, 
fidus; inimicus, perniciésus, mélévélus, maélignus, iratus, 
infestus, aliénus. 

5. Of similarity and equality : similis, dissimilis ; aequilis, 
inaequalis. 

6. Of proximity : finitimus, vicinus, prépinquus; aliénus. 

Romiilus multitudini gratior fuit quam Patribus, Romulus was 
more acceptable to the multitude than to the Fathers.—Liv. (1, 15.) 

a Pépiilo Rémano, Faithful to the Roman people.—Cic. (Ph. 


Hdmines mihi cariss{mi et umiciss¥mi, Men most dear and most 
attached to me.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 15.) 


Gens infestiss{ma némini Romano, A nation most bitterly hostile to 
the name of Rome.—Sall. (Cat. 52.) 


Iratum te régi Detotdro fuisse, That you were offended with king D. 
—Cic. (Deiot. 8.) 


Filius patri s{mYflis, A son like his father.—Cic. (Fin. 5, 12.) 


Identity being the highest degree of likeness, the Adjective 
idem is sometimes construed with the Dative: as, 


Idem facit occidentt, He does the same as a murderer.—(Hor. A. P. 
467. Usu. constr., dem faicit quod... .) 


Obs. 1. Some of these Adjectives are used as Substantives, amicus 
(friend), tntmicus (enemy), finttimus, vicinus, prdpinquus (neighbour), 
&c., and are then constructed with the Genitive. 

Obs. 2. Concerning the use of similis and disstmilis with the Genitive, 
see § 277. 


Mutual likeness, &c., is expressed with inter: as, 
Dissimillimi inter vos, Very unlike each other.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 126.) 


Obs. 3. An Adjective denoting fitness or utility may take an Accusative 
of the purpose with ad: as, 


Multas ad res péritiles (nobis) Xéndphontis libri sunt, The tcorks 
of Xenophon are very useful (to us) for many purposes.—Cic. 
(Sen. 59.) 

Obs. 4. Adjectives which express friendliness, as b&nignus, bénévdlus, 
&c., are often constructed with im, erga or adversus; and those 
which express hostility, as mdlignus, mdlévdlus, with adversus or tn. 
(See Dictionary.) 

Obs. 5. Alignus, when it means unfriendly, takes a Dative; when it 
means foreign to, ab and Ablative; less frequently a Genitive: 
when it means unsuitable, a Dative or ad and Accusative. 
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C. DaTIVE aFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 299. (1.) An Adverb which corresponds in sense 
to the Adjectives above described, sometimes takes a 
Dative : as, 

Convénienter natiirae vivére, To live agreeably to nature.—Cic. 
(Off. 3, 13.) 

(2.) The Interjections hei and vae have an adverbial 
force, and are followed by the Dative: as, 


Vae victis esse, It was woe to the vanquished! Liv. (5, 48, eztr.) 
Hei mihi, Alas for me !—Virg. (Aen. 2, 274.) 


D. ExceptionaL Usks oF THE DarTIVE. 
§ 300. In the Poets, the Dative is occasionally, by a 
Greek idiom, used after a Verb of fighting (instead of the 
Ablative with cum): as, 


Luctantem Icdrtis flucttbus Africum, The south wind wrestling with 
the Icarian billows.—Hor. (Od. 1, 1, 15.) 


(Compare the Gr. udxeoOal 111.) 


§ 301. The Dative is sometimes used by the Poets to 
express motion towards: as, 

It clamor caelo, The shout rises to heaven.—Virg. (Aen. 5, 451.) 

(See also ib. 290, consessu for consessui = ad consessum.) 


CHAPTER XL.—THE ABLATIVE. 


§ 302. The Ablative combines the functions of an 
Instrumental Case with those of an Ablative [auferre, 
ablitum, to take away] properly so called. 

It is usually expressed in English by the help of the 
Prepositions from, by, with, in: as, 

Trojae ab oris, from the coasts of Troy—liber culpia—free from 
blame—fato profigus, exiled by destiny—virgis caedére, to scourge with 
rods—stiidiis asperrima belli, most fierce in the pursuits of war. 


1. Ablative Proper or Ablative of Separation. 
§ 303. From a Place or Person is put in the Ablative 
both with and without a Preposition. 


§ 304. Names of Towns and small Islands are put in 
the Ablative without a Preposition, to denote Motion from. 
See § 261. 
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§ 305. All Prepositions denoting Motion or Absence from, 
as 4 or ab, dé, ex, siné, etc., are construed with the Abla- 
tive. See Chapter on Prepositions, § 557. 


§ 306. The Ablative of Separation is found after Verbs 
signifying to separate, remove, deliver from; but more fre- 
quently, especially in Prose, with a Preposition: as, 


(4.) WITHOUT A PREPOSITION. 


Commeatu prdohibéri, To be cut off from supplies.—Caes, (B. G. 1, 49.) 


Corpus prohibére chiragra, To save the body from gout.—Hor. (Ep. 
1, 1, 31.) 

Libérare (l¥quem) culpa, To discharge from blame.—Cic. (Att. 
18, 22.) 
Oppugnatione désistére, To abandon a stege.—Caes. (B. G. 6, 39). 


(B.) WITH A PREPOSITION. 

Ab oppidis vim hostium prohfbent, ward off the violent attacks 
of the enemy from their towns.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 11.) 

Eum ab omni erratione libéravit, He freed it (the world) from all 
possibility of going astray.—Cic. (Tim. 6.) 

Tu Jupiter, hune a tuis aris arcébis, Thou, O Jove, wilt keep this 
(villain) from thine altars !—Cic. (Cat. 1, 33.) 

A défensione désistére, To abandon the defence.—Caes. (B. ©. 2, 
12): Liv. 

§ 307. The Ablative is used after some Adjectives de- 
noting freedom or exemption from (see § 276, Obs. 1): as, 


Animus omni liber ciird, A mind free from all care.—Cic. (Fin. 1, 49.) 


Fama atque fortunis expertes, Destitute of character as well as 
fortune. . (Cat. 83.) 


Obs. 1. The Preposition ab is often used along with the Ablative: as, 
Liber ab omni sumptu, Free from all expense.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 23.) 


Obs. 2. Expers, indnis, more frequently take a Genitive: liber, vacuus, 
usually the Ablative alone, or with a Preposition. 


Obs. 3. For the Construction of a&lignus, see § 298, Obs. 5. 


§ 308. Opus est, there is need, like verbs of privation, 
governs the Ablative: as, 
Magistratibus Spus est, There must be magistrates.—Cic, (Leg. 3, 5.) 
(c Opus est matiire facto, There is need of prompt execution.—Sall. 
at. 1.) 
Ita (tibi) dictu Spus est, So you must say.—Ter. (Heaut. 5, 1, 68.) 
(The Second ‘Supine’ being really a Verbal Noun in Abl.] 
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Obs. 1. But pus is also used as an Adjective (indeclinable), in the 
Predicate : as, 


Célériter, quae Opus erant, répéridbat, He was quick at devising 
what was needful.—Nep. (Them. 1.) 


Obs. 2. The Ablative after Opus est is perhaps strictly an Ablative of 
the instrument = there ts work (to be done) with something. 


2. Ablative of Origin. 


§ 309. The Ablative of Origin arises out of the Ablative 
of separation. It denotes that from which anything is 
made or originates. 


§ 310. The Ablative of Origin is found especially after 
the Participles natus, born from; ortus (also Sriundus), 
sprung from; génitus, begotten of: also, in the poets, wit 
situs, éditus, creatus, crétus (from cresco), sprung from or 
begotten of: as, 

Példpe natus, Born of Pelops.—Cic. (Tusc. 3, 26, poet.) 

Orte Saturno, O thou offspring of Saturn !—Hor. (Od. 1, 12, 50.) 

Satus Anchisa, The son of Anchises.—Virg. (Aen. 5, 244.) 

Quo sanguine crétus, From what blood sprung.—Virg. (Aen. 2, 74.) 

Alba Sriundum sicerdotium, A priesthood that had its origin in 
Alba.—Liv. (1, 20.) 

Obs. But driundus, and likewise ortus when it refers to more remote 
origin, are more frequently used with a Preposition : as, 
Hippocrates et Epicydes, nati Carthagine, sed driundi ab S¥racisis, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of Carthage, but having their origin 
from Syracuse.—Liv. (24, 6.) 
Belgae orti sunt a Germanis, The Belgians are descended from the 
Germans.—Caes. (B. G. 2, 4.) | 


3. Ablative of Cause, Instrument, Manner. 

§ 311. The Ablative is used after Verbs, Participles, 
and Adjectives, to denote the Cause, Instrument, Means, or 
Attendant Circumstances of an action or state: as 

Qui officia déserunt mollitia tnimi, Those who neglect duty from 
weakness of mind.—Cic. (Fin. 1, 33.) [Cause.] 

Sol cuncta sud lice illustrat, The sun dlumines all things with its 
light.—Cic. (Rep. 6, 17.) [Instrument, Means.] 

Jacent suis testibus, are floored by means of thetr own witnesses. 
—Cic. (Mil. 47.) [Means.] 2 

Céna ministratur ae tribus, Su ts served by three slaves.— 
Hor. (S. 1, 6, 116: of. Palmer, ad l.) Haatranient Means. } 
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Cornibus.tauri, apri dentibus, se titantur, Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns, boars with their tuske.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 127.) [Means.]} 

Lépidibus pluit, It rained (with) stones.—(Liv. 35, 9.) [Instrument.]} 

Sciita duo sanguine siidasse, Two shields had sweated (with) blood.— 
Liv. (22, 1.) [Instrument.] 

Maerore et lacrimis consénescére, To pine in (or with) sorrow and 
tears.—Cic. (Clu. 13.) [Attendant circumstances or cause. } 


Ex essédis désiliunt et pédibus proeliantur, They leap down from 
their chariots and skirmish on foot.—Caes. (B. G. 4, 33.) [Instrument 
of standing, implied in desiliunt.] 

Caelo invectus dperto, Driving along under (with) a cloudless sky.— 
Virg. (Aen. 1, 155.) [Attendant circumstance. } 

Quid hoc pdpiilo obtinéri potest, What can be secured with such a 
people as this ?—Cic. (Leg. 3, 37.) [Attendant circumstance. ] 

Quid illo fiet, What will become of him?—Cic. (Att. 6, 1, 11, N.) 
(? Instrument, or as preceding. } 

(In examples like the last, de is sometimes used : as, de fratre quid 
fiet, What will be done about my brother ?—Ter. Ad. eztr.) 


§ 312. The Manner in which anything is done is often 
expressed by the Ablative with the Preposition cum: as, 
cum cira (aliquid facere), cum summo stidio, cum summa 
céléritate, cum silentio, etc.; but the Ablative is used 
without a Preposition in the case of words which them- 
selves signify way or manner, as, médo, ritu, ratidne, more 
(not in médo, etc.); also in the case of the Adverbial 
Ablatives fraude, d6lo, jiire, injiiria, vi, armis, vitio (with 
informality ; informally). For examples, see Lexicons. 

Also the Ablative alone is used in the case of other 
Nouns, when they have an Adjective with them: as, 

Summa aequitate res constituit, He settled matters with the greatest 
equity.—Nep. (Milt. 2.) 

Deos pira, integra, incorrupté mente vénérari, To worship the gods 
with pure, undefiled, unpolluted mind.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 71.) 

Summo stiidio ciiraque aliquid disctre, To learn anything with the 
utmost zeal and care.—Cic. (Fam. 4, 3 ad fin.) 

Marius quadrato agmine incédére, Marius advances in column.— 
Sall. (Jug. 100.) 

Obs. The student should observe that where with in English means 
in company with, or furnished with, cum is always used; as, esse 
cum télo, to carry arms (Cic. Mil. 11): but where with denotes the 


instrument, as, to kill a person with a sword, cum cannot be used, 
but only the Ablative of the instrument. 


§ 313. The Ablative of Cause is used with Intransitive 
verbs which express feelings or emotions, as, for example, 
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ardére stidio, to burn with zeal; exsultdre gaudio, to exult 
with joy; gaudére (laetari) amici adventu, to rejoice at the 
arrival of a friend; gloriari victérié sua, to boast of one’s 
victory ; confidére natura léci, to rely upon the nature of the 

round. But such Verbs admit of a variety of constructions, 
for which the Lexicon must be consulted. See also § 489. 

Obs. 1. After Transitive Verbs, an Ablative of the Cause is for the 
most part used only in the case of such verbal Substantives as 
jussu, mandatu, rdgatu, permissu, &c. In other cases the preposition 
propter with the Accusative, or causa with the Genitive, is gene- 
rally used instead of the Ablative of the Cause, 

Obs. 2. If the Cause is a state of feeling, the Perfect Participle of 
some verb signifying “to induce” is generally used with the 
Ablative of the Instrument: as, ctipidjtate adductus, ira commotus, 
fiirdre atque A4mentiaé tmpulsus, &c. 

Obs. 3. Fido and confido are used with the Dative of a person 
(see § 292, Obs. 8); ddleo with Accusative, Ablative (with or without 
Prep.), or dependent clause; glorior, often with prep. de or tn. 

§ 314. Also Adjectives which express a state of the 
feelings are followed by an Ablative of the Cause; as, 
contentus, contented, stiperbus, proud, frétus, relying on, and, 
less frequently, laetus, rejoicing, maestus, sorrowful, anxius, 
anxious [for dignus, indignus, see § 317]: as, 

Frétus diligentia vestra, Relying on your attention.—Cic. (N. D. 1, 49.) 

Contentus suis rébus, Content with one’s own.—Cic. (Par. 6, 51.) 

Optbus stiperbi, Proud of their treasures.— Virg. (Aen. 5, 268.) 


§ 315. The Deponent Verbs itor, fruor, fungor, with 
their compounds, also vescor, nitor, pdtior, are followed by 
an Ablative, which was originally one of Instrument 
or Means: as, 


Ratione iti, to use one’s reason—abiti pitientia, to abuse (anyone’s) 
long-euffering—fungi mS to discharge a duty—morbo défunctus, 
having done with or got'free from disease (Liv.)—carne vesci, to live on 
flesh—insidiis niti, to rely on ambushes—império potiri, to obtain the 
supreme power. 

Obs. 1. Most of the above are Instrumental Ablatives: the Deponents 
having been originally Passives or Reflexives. The Ablative with 
potior is perhaps governed by the Comparative implied in it (§ 320). 
It sometimes takes the Genitive; especially in the phrase rérum 
potiri, to obtain the management of affairs. 

Obs. 2. Fungor and vescor are sometimes found with tne Accusa- 
tive; the former regularly so in Plautus and Ter. : as, 


Ndque bini néque libéradlis functus officium est viri, He has 
acted the part neither of an honest man nor of a gentleman.—Ter. 
(Ad. 8, 4, 18.) 


Vesci singitlas, To eat them up one by one.—Phaedr. (1, 2, 25.) 
P 
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§ 316. Verbs of buying, selling, valuing, exchanging ; also 
the Adjectives carus, dear, and vilis, cheap, are used with 
the Ablative of Price, that is of the means or instrument 
of purchase (§ 311): as, _ 8 

Tritici mddius trat ternis sestertiis, The peck of wheat was at three 
sestertii, i.e. about sixpence.—Cic. (Verr. 3, 189.) 

Viginti tdlentis inam oratiOnem Isocrites vendidit, Isocrates sold a 
single speech for twenty talents.—Plin. (H. N. 7, 110.) 

Quod non dpus est, asse carum est, What you don’t want is dear at 
any price (lit. at an as).—Cato ap. Sen. (Ep. 94, 28.) 

Mutat quadrata rdtundis, He changes square for round (or vice 
versa).—Hor. (Ep. 1, 1, 100.) (With muto, either of the things 
exchanged may be represented by the Ablative.) 

Obs. The Ablative of Price is always used when a definite sum is 
expressed by a Substantive; but an Indefinite Price may be ex- 
pressed by the Genitive of an Adjective of quantity: see § 281. 
The Ablatives magno, at a high price ; permagno, plirimo, at a very 
high price; nimio, at too high a price; parvo, at a low price; 
minimo, for a very low price; nihilo, for nothing ; are frequently 
found with words of buying, selling, and valuing, without a Noun 
expressed : as, 

Permagno déctimas vendidi, IT farmed the dues (tenths) out at a 
very high rate.—Cic. (Verr. 3, 90.) 


§ 317. To this head (the Ablative of Price) must be 
referred the use of the Ablative after dignus, worthy of, and 
indignus, unworthy of (cf. Gk. dgtos): as, 

Laude dignus—indignus hdnére—etc. 


Obs. Dignus is occasionally found with the Genitive, but only in 
poetry: see Virg. Aen. 12, 649 (magnorum indignus &vorum). 


§ 318. Verbs and Adjectives signifying fulness or want 
often take an Ablative. After words signifying fulness, 
the Ablative denotes the means or instrument by which 
anything is filled (§ 311); after words signifying want, 
it denotes separation or privation (§ 307): as, 

Villa %bundat porco, A farm-house abounds in pork.—Cic. (Sen. 56.) 

Pléna démus ornamentis fandrum, A house filled with the decora- 
tions of temples.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 126.) 

Voluptate virtus saepe céret, nunquam indiget, Virtue ts often with- 
out pleasure, never needs (it).—NSen. (V. Beat. 7.) 

Obs. 1. Verbs of filling less frequently take a Genitive of that with 
which ; as, implére ollam dénariérum, to fill a pot with denaries, Cic. 
(Fam. 9, 18). Adjectives of fulness usually take a Genitive (§ 276). 
Of Verbs of want, cireo takes always an Ablative; indigeo, usually 


a Genitive; égeo, either a Genitive or Ablative. 
Obs. 2. Praeditus, endowed with, always takes the Ablative. 
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4. Ablative of Quality. 


§ 319. The Ablative of Quality is used in describing a 
Person or Thing. Like the Genitive of Quality (§ 274), it 
requires an Adjective in agreement with it: as, 


Fuisse traditur excelsd stdtird, cdlére candido, He is said to have 
been of tall stature and fair complexion.—Suet. (Jul. 45.) 
Difficili transitu flimen ripisque praeruptis, A river of difficult 
passage and with precipitous banks.—Caes. (B. G. 6, 7.) 
Obs. For the difference between the Ablative of Quality and the Gent- 
tive of Quality, see § 274, Obs, 1. 


5. Ablative of Comparison. 


§ 320. The Ablative is frequently used after Compara- 
tive Adjectives, instead of guam with the Nominative and 
some part of the Verb sum: as, 


Ex éjus lingua melle (= quam mel est) duleior fluébat oratio, 
From his tongue flowed speech sweeter than honey.—Cic. (Sen. 31.) 


Obs. 1. But the use of quam is quite as common: as, sol m&jorne 
quam terra sit (Cic. Div. 2, 10), sol... major atque amplior quam 
tiniversa terra (id. N. D. 2, 92). 


Obs. 2. The Ablative is also found instead of quam with the Object- 
Accusative, but it is infrequent: e.g., 


Quem auctérem ldcuplétidrem Platéne lauddre posstimus, What 
weightier authority can we quote than Plato?—Cic. (Rep. 1, 10.) 
See also Caes. B. G. 7, 19, fin. 


When the Object-Accusative is a Prononn, the Ablative is more 
frequently used instead of quam ; and this is always the case with 
the Relative in negative clauses (Zumpt): as, 


Panicum bellum, guo nullum m&jas Réméni gessére, The Punic 
war, than which the Romans carried on none greater.—Liv. (38, 53.) 


Obs. 3. An Ablative after the comparative of an adverb, though 
common in verse, is chiefly found in prose in the case of the fol- 
lowing words: spe, exspectatiOne, Opinione, aequo, justo, sditto, 
dicto: e.g.— 


Spé, Spinidne, exspectatidne célérius, sooner than was expected— 
spe sérius, not so soon as had been anticipated (Liv. 2, 3)—plus 
justo, unduly—grivius aequo, more deeply than is reasonable—dicto 
Citius, quicker than the word (Virg.), in less time than tt took to 
say the word ; magis sdlito, more than usual ; etc. 


Obs. 4. The Comparative Ablative is occasionally found after &lius, 
other than; see § 630, Obs. 2. 
P2 
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6. Ablative of Measure (by how much). 


§ 321. The Ablative of Measure denotes by how much 
one thing is greater or less than another, and occurs in 
connexion with Comparative words: as, 


Turres dénis pédibus quam miirus altidres sunt, The towere are 
higher than the walls by ten feet.—Curt. (5, 1.) 


Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia, less by one-half.—Caes. 
(B. G. 5, 13.) 
Uno plus Etruscorum cécidisse in ucie, more by one.—Liv. (2, 7.) 


Sol, multis partibus major quam terra iniversa, The sun, (by) many 
times greater than the whole earth.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 92.) 


This construction is very frequent in the case of such 
words as multo, paulo, nihilo, quo, eo, hoc, tanto, quanto: as, 
Multo major, much greater—nihilo minus (or as one word, nvhilo- 


minus), none the less—tanto mélior, so much the better (man)—quo 
plus... .eo plus, the more... . the more; etc. 


Obs. The Ablative of Time, in connexion with the Adverbs ante, post, 
belongs to this rule: as, quod xx annis ante fécérat Cdridlanus, 
what Coriolanus had done 20 years earlier. Cic, (Am. 42.) 


7. Ablative of Respect. 


§ 322. The Ablative is used after Verbs and Adjectives 
to denote the part of the body especially referred to or 
affected, or the particular in Respect to which anything 
is affirmed: as, 


Claudus altcro péde, Lame of one foot.—Nep. (Ag. 8.) 

Helvétii réliquos Gallos virtute praecédunt, The Helvetii surpass 
the rest of the Gauls in valour.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 1.) 

Ep&minondas princeps meo judicio Graeciae, Epaminondas, in my 
judgment, the foremost man in Greece.—Cic. (Tuse. I, 4.) 

Obs. This construction is very frequent in the case of such words as : 
re, tn reality ; ndmine, tn name or by name ; spécie, in appearance ; 
génére, in birth; natu (with Adjectives, esp. major, minor, maximus, 
ve in age; etc. (Compare Accusative of Closer Definition, 

251.) 


8. Ablative of Time. 


§ 323. The answer to the question When? is expressed 
by the Ablative without a Preposition: as, 

Hiéme, in winter—aestate, in summer—primo vére, at the com- 
mencement of spring—primaé lice, at daybreak—vesptre (vespéri), in 
the evening—solis occasu, af sunset—quarta hora, at the fourth hour ; etc, 
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Obs. 1. Nocte, by night, is rare: usually, noctu (older form of Abl.) 
or de nocte. Die, by day, is more frequent (cf. Cic, Att. 13, 26, 
Quantum scribam die, quinetiam noctibus); but also, de die, ‘in 
broad daylight’ (Liv. 23, 8; Ter. Ad. 5, 9, 8), and diu or interdiu, 
especially with noctu: also with nocte (cf. Liv. 1, 47, nec nocte 
nec interdiu virum conquiescere pati). 
Obs. 2. Note also such expressions as: lidis, at the games—cdmitiis, 

at the elections—Libéralibus, at the festival of Liber—gladiatoribus, 
(Cic. Att. 2, 19, 2), af a show of gladiators. In the case of other 
words than those indicated above, the Preposition tm is mostly 
used, unless they are attended by an attributive Adjective: as, in 
iddlescentia, in youth (Suet. Cl. 41), in puéritia, in childhood ; but, 
extrém& puéritié, at the close of boyhood (Cic. Man. 28); in pace, 
in peace; but in connection with bello without Prep. (bello ac 
pace, Liv. 8, 35). 

§ 324. The Ablative denotes not only the ‘time when’ 

but also the time in which a thing is done: as, 
Saturni stella xxx fere annis cursum suum conficit, The planet 
Saturn completes its orbit in about 30 years.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 52.) 
(See also “ Time how long,” § 249, Obs. 2.) 


§ 325. The answer to the question Within what time? is 
usually expressed by the Ablative with in: as, 


In paucis diébus quibus haec acta sunt, Within a few days of this 
affair.—Ter. (Andr. 1, 1, 77.) 

Décrévére ut (légati Jiigurthae) in diébus proxiImis décem Italia 
décédérent, within the next ten days.—Sall. (Jug. 28.) 

This sense may be more precisely expressed by intra. 


§ 326. The answer to the question How long before? or 
How long after? is expressed by the Ablative with ante or 
post after it. (See § 321.) But the Accusative may be 
used in the same sense, under the government of ante 
or post. If the Preposition is placed between the 
numeral and the substantive, either the Ablative or the 
Accusative may be used. ‘Thus all the following forms 
may be used with the same meaning (Zumpt): as, 


Accusative. Ablative. 
ante or post tres annos tri{bus annis ante or post. 
” post tertium annum tertio anno ante or post. 
tres ante or post annos tribus ante or post annis. 
tertium ante or post annum tertio ante or post anno. 


When ante or post stands last, it may govern a Noun in 
the Accusative Case: as, | 
Anno post Romam conditam quartédécimo et quingentés{mo, 514 
years after the founding of Rome.—Cic. (Br. 72.) 
Obs. Abhinc, ago, is used both with the Accusative and the Ablative: 


as, abhinc annos quattuordécim, Fourteen years ago.—Cic. (Verr. 2, 
1, 34)—abhinc trigint& diébus.—Cic. (Verr. 2, 130.) 
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9. Ablative of Place. 

§ 327. The answer to the question Where? is put in the 
Ablative both without and with a Preposition. 

The construction of the names of Towns and small 
Islands, in answer to the question Where? is explained 
in § 257. 

§ 328. The following Ablatives are used without a Pre- 
position, in answer to the question Where? dextra, on the 
right hand ; laeva, sinistra, on the left hand; terri marique 
(also, et terra et mari, terra ac mari), on sea and land; 
bello, in the field (comp. § 258). 

§ 329. The following Nouns, locus, terra, régio, via, iter, 
with similar words, are used in the Ablative without a 
Preposition, when some attributive is attached to them: as, 

Athénienses léco idoneo castra fécérunt, The Athenians formed their 
camp in a suitable spot.—Nep. (Milt. 5.) 

Aurélia via prdfectus est, by the Aurelian way.—Cic. (Cat. 2, 6.) 

§ 330. Any Noun, with the Adjective totus, may be put 
in the Ablative without a Preposition : as, 

Quis t6fo0 mdri lécus...., throughout all the sea.—Cic. (Man. 31.) 

Tota Asia, Throughout all Asia.—Cic. (Man. v. 7.) 

Tota vita discendum est, all our life long.—Sen. (Brev. Vit. 7.) 

Obs. Similarly Livy has médio monte, along the middle of the mountain 
range (38, 26). But sn médio colle, Caes. (B. G. 1, 24.) 
Via is found without an attributive: cf. Liv. 21, 33: &lios via 
transire hostes, along the highway. 


§ 331. In all cases besides the above, the Preposition in 
is used in prose: as, 
In Ithlia—in fOro—in provincia sua—in hac urbe—in désertissima 
solitiidine—in omni républica—in conspectu Italiae, etc.—( All from Cic.) 
Obs. These restrictions are not observed by the Poets, who use the 
Ablative freely to denote place: as, 
Silvisque agrisque viisque corpdra foeda jacent, O’er forest, field, 
and highway.—Ov. (Met. 7, 547.) 
Médius Polluce et Castére, Betwixt Pollux and Castor.—Ov. 
Am. 2, 16, 13.) 


10. Ablative Absolute. 


§ 332. When a Noun and a Participle form a clause by 
themselves, and are not under the government of any 
other word, they are put in the Ablative Absolute: as, 

Caesar, exploratis régidnibus, albente caelo, omnes copias castris 
édiicit, Caesar, having reconnoitred the country, the sky being clear, 
leads forth all his forces from the camp.— Caes. (B. C. 1, 68.) 

Pythigdras Siperbo regnante in Itéliam venit, Pythagoras came into 
Italy in the reign of Superbus.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 38.) 
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Obs. 1. The Ablative Absolute may often be explained as the Ablative 
of Time (§ 323), as in the 2nd of the above examples: sometimes 
as the Ablative of Attendant Circumstances (§ 311), as in the 1st. 
It always denotes some condition under which something is 
described as taking place. 

Obs. 2. As there is no Perfect Participle Active in Latin, except in 
the case of Deponent Verbs, the English Perfect Participle Active 
with ‘having’ is in Latin usually represented by the Passive, agree- 
ing with what was in English its own Object. (See above, Example 1.) 

§ 333. Sometimes the Noun is represented by an entire 
clause: as, 

Nondum comperto, quam régionem hostes pétissent, It not being yet 
ascertained into what quarter the enemy had gone.— Liv. (31, 39.) 

Excepto quod non sfmul esses, This fact excepted that you are not 
with me.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 10, 50.) 

Obs. This construction occurs most frequently in the case of such 
Ablatives as audito, cognito, comperto, etc. 


§ 334. The Ablative Absolute is frequently used with 
a Noun in Apposition, without any participle: as, 

Si se invito transire conarentur, If they should attempt to cross 
against his will (lit. he being unwilling).—Caes. (B. G. 1, 8.) 


Alfquid salvis légibus igére, To do a thing without breaking the laws 
(lit., the laws being safe or unbroken).—Cic. (Fam. 1, 2, fin.) 


CHaPTeR XLI.—THE Vocative. 
§ 335. The Vocative Case indicates the person spoken to. 


Obs. Hence the Pronouns of the Third Person, as sui, hic, ille, iste, &c., 
and the Relative, can have no Vocative. ; 


§ 336. The Vocative is often introduced by the Inter- 
jection 0, especially in the Poets, when it usually implies 
@ more impassioned mode of address: as, 


O lux Dardiniae, O light of the land of Troy !—Virg. (Aen. 2, 281.) 


O ddmitor mundi miles, O soldiers, cunquerors of the world !—~ 
Lucan. (7, 250.) 


Obs. This use of the Interjection O must not be confounded with 
that [with Acc.] explained in § 250: the Vocative is used only in 
speaking to or invocation. 

§ 337. In the archaic style, the Nominative is not 
unfrequently found used as a Vocative, the latter being 
indeed simply an abbreviated form of the Nominative: as, 

Audi tu pdpilus Albénus, Hear, O thou people of Alba !—Liv. (1, 24.) 


Agétdum pontifex publicus pdpili Romani, praei verba, thou national 
pontiff of the people of Rome !—Liv. (8, 9.) 
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CHapTerR XLII.—ADJECTIVEs. 


§ 338. The ordinary rules for the construction of Ad- 
jectives are given under the Second Concord (§§ 223, foll.). 
The following are of a more special nature. 


§ 339. A Masculine Adjective is often used without a 
Noun to denote Persons ; and a Neuter Adjective to denote 
Things: as, 


Omnes omnia bina dicére, All (men) say all kinds of good (things). 
—Ter. (Andr. 1, 1, 71.) fg g 


Parvum parva décent, Small (things) befit a small (man).—Hor. 
(Ep. 1, 7, 44.) 


Obs. 1. But when the termination of the Adjective alone would not 
be a sufficient guide, the Substantive hémo or res must be ex- 
pressed: thus, multérum hdminum, of many persons ; multérum 
rérum, of many things. [Multorum alone might refer to either 


persons or things. | . 

Obs. 2. Adjectives are principally used in this way in the Plural: as, 
docti, learned men; magna, great things. In the Singular a 
Substantive is usually added: as, homo doctus, a learned man; 
pulchra res, a beautiful thing. 


§ 340. When two Adjectives are attributives to one 
Noun they must be connected by a Conjunction. Thus 
whereas in English we say, “ many great things,” the Latin 
idiom requires multae et magnae res (Cic. Inv. 1, 6). 


Obs. 1. But if a Noun and Adjective together form one single 
notion, an additional Adjective may be used without a Con- 
nective: as, 


Navis-dnéréria maxima, A transport-ship of the largest size.— 
Cic. (Verr. 5, 136.) 


Stituae-Squestres inaurdtae, Gilded equestrian-statucs.—Cic. (ib. 
2, 150.) 


Obs, 2. The foregoing rule does not apply to numerals (including the 
indefinite numerals, tot, quot, etc.; also, nullus and omnis) or to 
Pronominal Adjectives: thus we may say, décem bdni viri, illi 
boni viri, omnes boni viri. 


Obs. 3. Also sometimes an Adjective is used attributively with another 
Adjective employed as a Noun: as, ’ 


Neque quidquam insfpiente fortunato intdlérabilius fidri potest, 
than a fool grown rich.—Cic, (Am. 54.) 
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§ 341. Many Adjectives appear as Nouns, owing to the 
ellipsis of a Noun with which they are frequently used. 
Among the most common of these are the following :— 

Calida, frigida (sc. aqua}—grammitica, miisica, etc. (ars)—cani 
(cipilli)—agnina, férina, etc. (ciro}—aestiva, hiberna, stativa (castra) 
—wmblaris (dens), ‘a grinder’—-natalis (dies)—régia (ddmus)—tertiana, 
quartana (febris)—aeraria, arénaria, etc. (fodina)—dextra, sinistra, 
laeva (minus)—Onéraria, l{burnica (nivis)—primae, sécundie (partes) 
—praetexta (téga)—occidens, Sriens (sol)—praerégativa (tribus, cen- 
tiiria)—fictilia, Corinthia (vasa)—Africus, solanus (ventus)—Appia, 
Aenflia, etc. (via)—Falernum, etc. (vinum). 


Others become true Nouns, being used without any 
sense of ellipsis. Such are— 

(i) Names of persons engaged in different pursuits or trades: as, 
médicus, rusticus, grammiticus, ph¥sicus, argentarius, librarius, fal- 
carius, with others in -arius. (ii) Words denoting a period of life: as, 
iddlescens, jiivénis, sénex, mortales (= homines), (iii) Many partici- 
pial Nouns, masc. and neut.: as, candidatus, légatus, praefectus, 
sponsus, sponsa; peccatum, factum, dictum, édictum, décrétum, eic. 
(Sev Drager, i. 44, foll.) 


§ 342. Adjectives translated by Nouns.—Sometimes an 
Adjective is used in Latin where the English idiom re- 
quires a Noun. This is the case with summus, at the 
top, the top of ; infimus or imus, at the bottom, the bottom of ; 
médius, the middle; extrémus, last, the end of; primus, 
Jirst, the beginning of ; réliquus, remaining, the remainder of ; 
dimidiatus, halved, the half of: as, . 

Ad imam (quercum), At the foot of an oak.—Phaedr. (2, 4, 3.) 

Unus dimidiatusque mensis, A month and a half.—Cic. (Verr. 2,129.) 

Extrémo libro tertio, At the end of the 3rd book.—Cic. (Off. 3, 9.) 

Graecia réliqua, The rest of Greece.—Cic. (Am. 6, extr.) 

Obs. But reliqguum is also found as a Neuter Noun, especially in com- 


mercial sense = balance ; when it is mostly plural (cf. Cic. Att. 16, 
3, ad fin., ratio reliquorum meorun, i.e. what J still owe). 


§ 343. Neuter Adjectives used Substantively—The Neuter 
of an Adjective is sometimes equivalent to an abstract 
Noun. ‘Thus, aequum, the equitable, is equivalent to 
aequitas, equity; hénestum, the honourable, to honestas, 
honour, virtue: as, 


Ex aequo et bono, In accordance with what ts right and just.—Cic. 
(Caec. 65.) 


Omnis hdnesti justique disciplina, The entire training which belongs 
to honour and justice.—Quint. (12, 2, 1.) 
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Obs. 1. This is especially the case in such adverbial phrases as ex 
aequo, in accordance with equity ; ex (de) improviso, unexpectedly. 


Obs. 2. Adjectives in ts, c, are rarely used in this way except in the 
Nominative and Accusative. Yet Horace has miscére itile dulci 
(Dat.), to mingle the useful with the agreeable (A. P. 343); and Livy, 
potior uéiiis quam hinesti ciira, the care for expediency took prece- 
dence of that of honour (42, 47). 


§ 344. Adjectives equivalent to Adverbs.—Adjectives are 
often used along with Verbs where the English idiom 
requires an Adverb. This occurs when the word may be 
regarded as describing the condition of the agent, rather 
than the manner of the action; also in the case of some 
Adjectives of time, place, or attitude. The following 
Adjectives are thus used :— 

Invitus, unwilling, unwillingly; laetus, joyful, joyfully ; ltbens = 
libenter, gladly, with pleasure; sciens, knowing, knowingly ; impridens, 
unwitting, unwittingly; impéritus, unskilled, unskilfully: also mati- 
tinus (Virg. Aen. 8, 465), early in the morning ; vespertinus (Hor. §. 2, 
4,17), in the evening; ddmesticus (ib. 1, 6, 128), at home; pronus, on 
one’s face; stipinus, on one’s back; sublimis, aloft; médius, in the 
midst: e.g.— 

Ego eum 8 me tnvitissImus dimisi, I parted with him very unwill- 
ingly.—Cic. (Fam. 13, 63.) 


Plis hddie bini imprudens féci, quam sciens ante hunc diem unquam, 
I have to-day done more good unwittingly, than I ever before did wit- 
tingly.—Ter. (Hee. 5, 4, extr.) 


§ 345. The neuter (Accusative) singular is sometimes 
used adverbially ; especially by the poets: see § 235, Obs. 


Comparatives. 


§ 346. When two members of a comparison are united 
by quam, and the verb or governing word belongs to both, 
the second member is putin the same case as the first: as, 

His {gitur quam phisicis pdtius crédendum exist{mas, Do you think 


we ought to believe these men rather than (believe) scientific men ?—Cic. 
(Div. 2, 37.) 


Décet nobis cariorem esse patriam quam (décet) nosmetipsos, Our 
country ought to be dearer to us than ourselves.—Cic. (Fin. 3, 64.) 


§ 347. But if the first member of a comparison is 
governed by a word which does not belong to the second, 
the case of the latter will be independent of that of the 
former, and depend upon its own predicate: as, 
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Verba Varroénis, hOminis quam fut Claudius doctidris, The words 
of Varro, a more learned man than Claudius.—Gell. (10, 1.) 


(Argentum reddidisti) hdmini hénesto sed non gratidsiori, quam 
Cn. Calidius est, You restored the silver toa man of respectability, but 
not more influential than Cn. Calidius.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 44.) 


Obs. If the first member of the clause is in the Accusative, the second 
is frequently put in the same case by attraction: as, 

Ego héminem callidisrem vidi niminem quam Phormidnem (for, 
quam Phormio est), / have never seen a cleverer fellow than Phormio. 
—Ter. (Ph. 4, 2, 1.) 

Tam plicidum reddo quam dvem (= quam vis est), I make him 
as quiet as a sheep.—Ter. (Ad. 4, 1, 18.) 


§ 348. The Comparative frequently governs the Abla- 
tive, with the omission of quam. This is explained under 
§ 320. 


§ 349. Pliis and ampliiis, more, and minis, less, are used 
with numerals and words of quantity, either with or 
without quam, as indeclinable words, and without influence 
upon the construction : as, 

Nec plus quam quattuor millia effigérunt (not effiigit), Nor did 
more than four thousand escape.—Liv. (39, 31, med.) 


Non sunt isi plus (not pluribus) quam quattuor cdlortbus, They did 
not use more than four colours.—Cic. (Br. 70.) 


Raro unquam nix minus quattuor pédes jacuit, The snow hardly ever 
lay less than four feet deep.—Liv. (21, 61, fin.) 


§ 350. To denote the excess of one quality over another, 
either magis is used with the first Adjective, or both 
Adjectives are put in the comparative degree: as, 

Corpora magna magis quam firma, Bodies rather big than strong.— 
Liv. (5, 44.) 

Paulli contio fuit vérior quam gratior pdpiilo, The speech of Paullus 
was more true than popular.—Liv. (22, 38.) 


Obs. Tacitus departs from this construction, and uses the positive in 
the second member of the comparison, or even in both: as, 


Claris majoribus quam vétusits, Of a family more distinguished 
than old.—Tac. (See § 695, 2.) 

§ 351. The Comparative also denotes that a quality 
exists in a considerable or too high a degree (i.e. in a 
higher degree than is ordinary or fit): as, 

Sénectus est natura léquacior, Old age is naturally somewhat talka- 
tive (more so than other periods of life).—Cic. (Sen. 55.) 

(Vdluptas) quum major est atque longior, omne &nimi limen 
exstinguit, when too great and too long-continued.—Cic. (Sen. 41.) 
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Obs. 1. Too great in proportion to something is expressed by the Com- 
parative and quam pro: as, 


Proelium atrdcius quam pro niiméro pugnantium, A bloodier 
battle than one might have expected from the number of the com- 
batants.—Liv. (21, 29.) 


Obs. 2. The same notion in connexion with a Verb is expressed by 
the Comparative and quam qui or quam ut: as, 


Damna majora quam quae (or ut ea) aestimari possent, Losses too 
great to be able to be estimated.—Liv. (3, 72.) 


§ 352. Atque and ac are sometimes used by the poets 
instead of quam after Comparatives: as, 


Artius atque hédéra, procéra astringitur ilex, More closely than the 
tall oak ts clasped by the tvy.—Hor. (Epod. 15, 5.) 


Haud minus ac jussi faiciunt, no less than they were bidden.—Virg. 
(Aen. 3, 561.) 


Superlatives. 


§ 353. To express the highest possible degree, the Super- 
lative of Adjectives and Adverbs is used with quam, or in 
the case of maximus with quantus, usually with, but also 
without posse: as, 


Quam maximis potest {tinéribus, Making as long daily marches as 
possible.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 7.) 


Uti quam plirfmas possent naves aedif{candas ciirarent, To have 
as many ships built as possible-—Caes. (ib. 5, 1.) 

Quam gratissimus erga te, ds grateful as possible towards you.— 
Cic. (Fam. 1, 5, a.) 

Quam maximas potest copias parat, He equips the largest force he 
can.—Sall. (J. 48.) 


Tanta est inter eos quanta maztma pdtest esse distantia, There is 
the greatest possible difference between them.—Cic. (Am. 74.) 


§ 354. The Superlative may be strengthened by the 
addition of tinus or tinus omnium: as, 


Quem unum nostrac civitatis .... praestantissimum audeo dicére, 
decidedly the most distinguished man.—Cic. (Am. 1.) 
Quum.... nus omnium mazimé floréret, Being pre-eminently 


distinguished above all others.—Nep. (Milt. 1.) 


Cadit et Rhipeus justissimus unus qui fuit in Teucris, pre-eminent 
above all the Trojans for righteousness.— Virg. (Aen. 2,426.) Compare 
ib. 1, 15, Quam Jino fertur terris migis omnibus unam... cdluisse, 
i.e. pre-eminently and beyond comparison with all others. 
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§ 355. A similar sense may also be expressed by means 
of quam qui and the Superlative: as, 

Tam sum mitis quam qui lénisstmus (i. e. est), I am as gentle as can 
possibly be.—Cic. (Sull. 87.) 


Tam sum amicus réipublicae quam qui maxtmé, as much as any one 
in the world.—Cic. (Fam. 5, 2, 3.) 


§ 356. Quisque is often used with the Superlative, to 
denote the selection of all persons or objects most charac- 
terized by any particular quality: as, 

SdpientissImus quisque aequissimo &nimo moritur, All the wisest of 
men die with the most resignation.—Cic. (Sen. 83.) 


Obs. 1. A similar meaning may be expressed with the comparative: 
thus the above sentence might be expressed, 


Quo (or ut) quisque est sipientior, eo (or ita) aequidre animo 
méritur. 


Obs. 2. A like sense may be expressed Ly quam... tam, with the 
Superlative: as, 


Quam vos facillime igitis .... tam maxtme vos Sportet, etc., Jn 
proportion as you live most at your ease, ought you above all others, 
etc.—Ter. (Ad. 3, 4, 56.) 


CHAPTER XLIII.—Pronovuns. 
1, The Personal Pronouns. (See § 76.) 


§ 357. The Personal Pronouns are not usually expressed 
when they are the Subjects of personal Verbs. But they 
must be expressed when the emphasis is on them: as, 

Ego te laudavi, tu me culpasti, I have praised thee, thou hast 
blamed me. 


Nos, nos consiiles désiimus, It ts we, we the consuls, who are wanting 
(in our duty) ! —Cic, (Cat. 1, 3.) 


§ 358. The speaker often uses the first Person Plural 
when he does not wish to intrude his own personality : as, 

Sex libros de républica scripsimus, We (= I) wrote siz books upon 
the commonwealth.—Cic. (Div. 2, 3.) 


Rél¥quum est ut de félicitate (Pompéii) pauca dicamus, It remains 
for us (= me) to say a few words respecting the good fortune of Pompey. 
—Cic. (Man. 47.) 
Obs. Noster is used in the same way instead of meus. (But vos, 
vester, are NEVER used for tu, tuus) 
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§ 359. The plural forms nostrum, vestrum, must be care- 
fully distinguished from nostri, vestri. The former alone 
(being true Plurals) are used as Partitive Genitives, or in 
connexion with omnium. Thus one of us is inus nostrum 
(not iinus nostri); the wish of you all, omnium vestrum (not 
vestri) véluntas (Cic. de Or. 3, 208); comminis omnium 
nostrum pérens (id. Cat. 1, 17). 

Obs. Nostri, vestri, are not true Plurals, but the Genitives Singular 
Neuter of noster, vester, used abstractly. Thus mémor nostri = 


mindful of our interest (i.e. of us). Nostrum, vestrum may be used 
= nostri, vestri, but not vice versa. 


2. Reflexive Pronouns of the Third Person. 
(See § 78.) 


§ 360. The Reflexive Pronoun sui, sibi, sé (sésé), with 
the Pronominal Adjective suus, refer to the subject or 
Nominative case of the sentence: as, 


Briitus sésé interfécit—Gaius sud &mator est—puer sibt indulget— 
filia matrem suam séquitur—pueri pirentibus suis s{miles sunt. 


Obs. The reflexive pronoun may also refer to a Noun which is not the 
Nominative case, provided it be the virtual subject: as, 


Jam inde ab initio Faustitlo spes fuerat, régiam stirpem apud se 
édicéri, Faustulus had from the very beginning entertained the hope 
that the children brought up with him (Faustulus) were of royal 


origin.—Liv. (1, 5.) 
A Caesdre invitor, sibi ut sim légétus, J am invited by Caesar 
(Caesar invites me) to become his lieutenant.—Cic. (Att. 2, 18.) 


§ 361. The Pronominal Adjective suus in principal sen- 
tences sometimes refers to the Object or to another Noun, 
when there is a close connexion between the two words: as, 

Hannibdlem sué cives é civitate éjécérunt, His own citizens banished 
Hannibal.—Cic, (Sest. 142.) (See also § 279, Obs. 2, Ex.) 

Adminébat dlium égestatis, dlium cipiditatis suae, He reminded 
one of his poverty, another of his (ruling) passion.—Sall. (C. 21.) 


Sunt hic étiam sua praemia laudi, Here too merit has its due 
rewards.—Virg. (Aen. 1, 461.) 


§ 362. In subordinate propositions, sui, sibi, se, and suus 
may refer back to the subject of the principal proposition, 
provided the sense is obvious: as, 

(Prictilus) dixisse fertur, a se visum esse Romilum, Proculus ts 


iho to have said that Romulus had been seen by him.—Cic. 
(Rep. 2, 10.) 
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Ariovistus respondet, si quid Caesar se vélit, illum ad se vénire 
Sportére, Ariovistus replies that, if Caesar had any need of him 
(Ariovistus), he ought to come to him (Artovistus).—Cues. (B. G. 1, 34.) 


Stlinator Q. Fabium régavit ut méminisset, Spéra sua se Tarentum 
récépisse, Salinator begged Q. Fabius to remember, that tt was through 
his (Salinator’s) efforts he (Fabius) had recovered Tarentum.—Cic. (de 
Or. 2, 273.) [Here sua and se refer to different persons—the obvious 
sense serving as clue. ] 

Obs. Inter se is used to denote reciprocity : as, 


Vari Amici cdlent inter se ac diligent, True friends will respect 
and love one another.—Cic. (Am. 82.) 


3. Pronominal Adjectives or Possessive Pronouns. 
| (See § 79.) 


§ 363. The Pronominal Adjectives are frequently 
omitted in Latin, when they are not emphatic, and when 
the reference can be easily supplied : as, 


Quintus frater, My brother Quintus.—Cic. 


Apud matrem recte est, All is well with (your) mother.—Cic. 
(Att. 1, 7.) 


De fratre confido ita esse ut semper vdlui, As for (my) brother, 
I feel confident that all ts as I desired.—Cic. (Att. 1, 10, 4.) 


4. Demonstrative Pronouns, (See § 80.) 


§ 364. Hic is the Demonstrative Pronoun of the First 
Person, and denotes this near me. Hence it may frequently 
be translated by present or some similar word : as, 

Opus vel in hac magnifYcentia urbis conspiciendum, A work worthy 
of being seen even in the present magnificence of the city.—Liv. (6, 4, fin.) 

M. Cito hijus nostri Catonis pater, M. Cato, father of the present 
Cato, our friend.—Cio. (Off. 3, 66.) 


§ 365. Ille is the Demonstrative Pronoun of the Third 
Person, and denotes that near him or yonder. Hence it is 
used to denote something at a distance, which is well 
known or celebrated: as, 

Médéa illa, The well-known Medea—the Medea of legendary fame. 
—Cic. (Man. 22.) 

O nox illa! O that memorable night !—Cic. (1. 103.) 

Tiine ile Aenéas? Art thou the great Aeneas ?—Virg. (Aen. 1, 617.) 

Bo, Quis cladem illius noctis, etc., of that awful night.—(ib. 2, 361.) 
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§ 366. When hic and ille are used together, referring to 
two persons or things mentioned before, hic refers to the 
nearer, tlle to the more remote: as, 


Caesar bénéficiis atque minificentia magnus hibebatur, integritate 
vitao Cato. Jlle mansuétidine et mfsericordia clarus factus, huic 
stvéritas dignitatem addidérat, Caesar....Cato.... The former 
... to the latter.—Sall. (C. 54.) 


Obs. Hic sometimes refers to that which is nearest in the mind of the 
speaker, though more distant in the order of words: as, 


Cave Caténi antépénas ne (Socrétem) quidem .... Aujus énim 
facta, tllius dicta laudantur, the deeds of the one (our countryman) 
.... the words of the other.—Cic. (Am. 10.) 


Mélior titiorque est certa pax quam spérata victoria, haec (pax) 
in tua, tla (victoria) in dedrum pdtestate est, the one (peace) ts in 
your own control, the other (victory) in the control of the gods.—Liv. 
(30, 30, med.) 


§ 367. Hic and ille are both used to denote the following, 
or something to be mentioned ; but hic refers to something 
already present to the mind of both speaker and hearer, 
ille to something new or different from the previous 
subject: as, 

Unum hoc définio, tantam esse nécessitatem virtitis, This one 
thing I would lay down, that there exists such a necessity for virtue. 
Cic. (Rep. 1, 1.) 

Ac ne illud mirére..., And that you may not be surprised at this 
(which I am about to say) .. —Cic. (Att. 1, 11.) 


Illud in his rébus véreor, ne forte rearis...., There is one thing 
(however) I fear, in connexion with these matters, (namely) that you 
should perchance suppose, &c.—Lucr. (1, 80.) 


§ 368. Iste is the Demonstrative Pronoun of the Second 
Person, and denotes that near you or that of yours: as, 

De tstis rébus exspecto tuas littéras, Concerning what is going on 
where you are, I am expecting your letters.—Cic. (Att. 2, 5.) 

Postérius, inquit, tsta vidébimus, We will attend to what you speak 
of by and by; he replies.—Cic. (Qu. 19.) 

Ista subsellia, The benches where you are sitting.—Cic. (Cat. 1, 16.) 


§ 369. Iste sometimes has a contemptuous meaning, 
especially in addressing an opponent: as, 
Iste vir optimus, Your excellent client.—Cic. (Qu. 19.) 
But it is more frequently used in neutral sense: cf. Cic. Br. 266, 
nec ¢stos excellentes viros respublica perdidisset, etc. 
Obs. The primary distinction in meaning between hic, tle, iste is 
retained in the adverbs derived from them. 
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5. Determinative Pronouns. (See § 81.) 


§ 370. Is has not an absolute demonstrative force like 
hic, iste, ile, but refers to some person or thing determined 
by the context: as, 

P. Asinius Asellus mortuus est.... Jes quum ha&béret inicam 


f iliam, P. Asinius Asellus died ....As he (the said Asinius) eae an 
only daughter, etc.—Cic. (Verr. 2, ‘1, 104.) 


Apud matrem recté est, eaque nobis cirae est, Your mother ts going 
on well, and she has our care.—Cic, (Att. 1, 17.) 


§ 371. Is or its strengthened form idem is the regular 
attendant of the Relative Pronoun; the Relative clause 
serving to determine the reference: as, 

(Strito) ts qui payateus appellatur, The same who is called the 
physicist.—Cic. (N. D. 1, 35.) 


Eddem itilitatis quae hdnestatis est régila, The rule of cee 
és the same as that of honour.—Cic. (Off. 3, 75.) 


§ 372. Is and idem are emphatic, if placed after the 
relative clause: as, 
Amicitiae nomen quod armis vidlarat, ¢d préc{bus conséciitus est, 


That very title of friend, which he had outraged by arms, he has 
entreaties obtained.—Cic. (Sext. 59.) 


Fortiter milum qui p&titur, idem post patitur binum, He who 
endures ill bravely, the same afterwards endures good.—P1. (As. 2, 2, 58.) 


§ 373. The Accusative and Dative of is are frequently 
omitted, when they would be in the same case as the Noun 
in the previous clause to which they refer: as, 

De his léquor, quos illustravit fortiina dum vexat (sc. eos), whom 
Fortune has made famous while persecuting (them).—Sen. (Ep. 79, 12). 


Non méddo non invideétur illi aetati, vérum étiam favétur (ac. ei), 
We not only do not envy that time of life, but even favour it.—Cic. 
(Off. 2, 45.) 


Obs. Sometimes the pronoun is omitted, even when it would be in a 
different case: as, 


Huic meae viluntaéti ut faveas adjiitorque (sc. ejus) sis, That 
you would favour this my intention and be the furtherer (of tt).— 
Cic. (Fam. 15, 4.) 


§ 374, Et is (isque, atque is, et is quidem), and nec is 
in negative clauses, make the preceding substantive more. 
emphatic, and define it more particularly: as, 


Q 
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Ha&bet mémodriam ef eam infinitam, (The soul) has a recollection, 
and that an unbounded one.—Cic. (Tusce. 1, 57.) 


Una in démo et ed quidem angusta, In one house, and that a small 
one.—Cic. (Fin. 1, 65.) 

Uno atque eo ficlli proelio caesi hostes, The enemy were cut to pieces 
in a single engagement, and that soon decided.—Liv. (4, 57.) 

In each of these examples, a like sense might have been expressed 
by means of a negative :—nec eam finitam—nec e& ampli—nec eo 
difficili. 

§ 375. Idem is often used pleonastically in agreement 
with the Subject, to introduce and emphasize a second 
Predicate. It may then be translated by also, at the same 
time, on the other hand: as, 

Utébatur eo cibo, qui et suaviss{mus esset et idem facillimus ad 
concdquendum, He used such food as was at once most palatable and 
also easiest of digestion.—Cic. (Fin. 2, 64.) 

Quod hdnestum, {dem justum, What ts honourable is also just.—Cic. 
(Off. 2, 10.) 

Inventi multi sunt, qui vitam préfundére pro p&tria parati essent, 
tidem gloriae jactiram ne minfmam quidem ficére vellent, and at the 


same time would not make the very least sacrifice of glory (on behalf of 
their country).—Cic. (Off. 1, 84.) 


§ 376. Ipse gives emphasis to the word with which it 
agrees, and may often be translated by very, just, or 
exactly: as, 

Ibi mihi Tullidla mea fuit praesto, natali suo ipso die, There met me 
my (daughter) Tullia, just on her very birthday.—Cic. (Att. 4, 1.) 

Annis octoginta tribus ipsis ante me cunsiilem, Precisely 83 years 
before my consulate.—Cic, (Br. 61.) 


Crassus triennio ipso minor erat quam Antonius, by exactly three 
years.—Cic. (Br. 161.) 


§ 377. Ipse, when joined to a personal pronoun, agrees 
with the Subject or the Object, according as either the one 
or the other is more emphatic. Thus “me ipse laudo,” I 
(but not another person) praise myself; but “me ipsum 
laudo,” I praise myself (but not another person) : as, 


Non égeo médicina [i.e. ut alii me consolentur]; me tpse consolor, 
I do not requére any medicine ; I comfort myself.—Cic. (Am. 10.) 

Driisus se tpse intérémit, Drusus slew himself [i.e. others did not 
slay him).—Vell. (2, 71.) 

Fratrem suum, dein.... wae interfécit, He slew his brother 
and afterwards himself.—Tac. (H. 3, 51.) 

(Bee, however, § 617.) 
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6. Relative Pronouns and Adjectives. 
(See §§ 82, 84.) 


§ 378. The chief rules for the agreement of the Relative 
and its antecedent are given in §§ 228-230. 


§ 379. Correlation—The Relative Pronoun qui, quae, 
quod, and the Relative Adjectives, qualis, quantus, etc., 
have each their corresponding Demonstratives. A com- 
plete list of both is given above (§ 84). 


Obs. 1. After talis, tantus, tot, and the corresponding Adverbs, the 
Relatives qualis, quantus, etc., are often left to be understood: as, 
Quaeso tam angustam talis vir (sc. qualis tu es) pénis ddmum, 
Prithee being such a man (as thou art), buildest thou so small a 
house (as this is) ?—Phaedr. (3, 9, 6.) 
Censervare urbes tantas atque tales (sc. quales eae sunt), Zo pre- 
serve cities so great and so remarkable (as those).—Cic. (N. D. 3, 92.) 
Also talis, téntus, etc., are often followed by the Subjunctive 
with ué, or by asimple Relative: e.g., 
Non fuit tantus homo Sex. Roscius in civitate, ué de eo 
potissimum conquérémur, not so important a person that... 


(where de quo_might with equal propriety have been used).—Cic, 
(R. Am. 125). 


Obs. 2. It must not be supposed that the Relative qué is regularly 
preceded by #s or idem: but these pronouns are used when such a 
determinative antecedent is necessary, and not hic, tlle, or iste. 
When the last-named Pronouns occur as Antecedents, they retain 
their proper demonstrative force: as, 


Mle fulgor qui dicitur Jivis, Yonder splendour which is called 
(that of) Jupiter.—Cic. (Rep. 6, 17.) 


§ 380. Special constructions of the Relative——tInstead of 
the full construction is....qui, the Relative is often 
attached attributively to the Substantive to be defined : as, 

Quae ciiptditates a natira proficiscuntur, Such (= eae cupiditates 
quae) passions as spring from nature.—Cic. 

(So Horace, Sat. I. 1, init.) 

Obs. Virgil’s urbem quam stituo vestra est (Aen. I. 573), for ea 


urds quam, or quam statuo urbem, ea, &c., is an irregular extension 
of this usage. 


§ 381. When in English a Relative sentence defines and 
limits the extent of a Superlative in agreement with the 
antecedent, the Superlative is in Latin inserted in the 
Relativo clause: as, 

Q 2 
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Noctu de servis suis [eum] quem hdbuit fidélissimum, ad régem 
misit, He sent the most faithful slave whom he possessed, by night to 
the king.—Nep. (Them. 4.) 


Obs. Horace has a construction the reverse of this, though not with 
a superlative : quis non malarum quas dmor ciras habet obliviscitur? 
= malarum curarum quas amor habet. (Epod. 2, 37.) 


§ 382. The Relative Adjectives qualis, quantus, are 
capable of being governed (like the simple Relative) by a 
Verb, Noun, or Adjective in their own clause: as, 


Ciput esse ... ut talis, gudlem se ipse optaret, vidérétur, The main 
thing was for the orator to appear (to others) to be what he himself 
desired.—Cic. (Or. 1, 87.) 


Contio tanta, guantam méminisse non videor, So large a meeting as 
IL don’t think I remember before.—Cic. (Phil. 4, init.) 


7. Indefinite Pronouns. (See § 82.) 


§ 383. Aliquis, some ‘one, is more definite than quis. 
Aliquis often stands by itself, while quis is an enclitic, 
used chiefly in relative clauses, and after the conjunctions 
81, nisi, né, and num. Aliquis is also often used to avoid the 
mention of some particular person or thing by name: as, 


Grivis Sliquis casus, Some severe calamity.—Cic. (Am. 84.) 


Non tua ulla culpa est, si te dl%qui tYmuérunt, It is no fault of 
yours if some persons have feared you.—Cic. (Marc. 6, fin.) 


Ad inum dliquem configiébant virtite praestantem, They had 
recourse to some one man, eminent for worth.—Cic. (Off. 2, 41.) 


Illis promissis standum non est, quae coactus quis métu promisérit, 
One is not bound by those promises which one has made under compulsion 
of fear.—Cic. (Off. 1, 32.) 

Si quis quid de républi{ca accépérit, If any one have heard aught 
concerning the state.—Caes. (B. G. 6, 20.) 

Divitiicus Caestrem obsecravit, ne quid grivius in fratrem st&étuéret, 


not to resolve on anything too severe against his brother.—Caes. (B. G. 
1, 20.) 


§ 384. Quispiam is similar to quis, but is capable of 
taking a more independent and emphatic position : as, 

Quid, si hoc vdluit quispiam Deus? What if some deity hath willed 
this ?—Ter. (Eun. 5, 2, 36.) (See also Cic. Sen. 8.) 


Quum de péciniis répttundis nodmen cijuspiam dcftratur, any 
(particular) person’s name.—Cic. (Div. Verr. 10.) 
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Obs. Hence it is not always possible to distinguish between the use of 
quispiam and aliquis. 


§ 385. Quidam, a certain one, denotes a person or thing 
of which no further definition is considered necessary : as, 
Quidam ex advicatis, One of the friends who had been called in.— 
Cic. (Clu. 177.) 
~ Quidam Gallus, A certain Gaul.—Caes. (B. G. 7, 25.) 
Obs. Quidam and qudsi quidam are often used to soften an expres- 
8i0n ; as, 
Sine quodam afflatu quasi fiirdris, Without a kind of inspiration 
of frenzy as it were.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 194.) 
Incrédibili quadam magnitiidine consilii, Of an almost incredible 
greatness of sagucity.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 299.) 


Non sunt isti audiendi, qui virtitem diram et qudsi ferream — 
quandam vilunt, a hard and, so to speak, iron virtue.—Cic. (Am. 48.) 


§ 386. The Pronoun quisquam, anyone, any single one, 
and the indefinite adjective ullus, are used in negative 
propositions, in questions with the force of a negation, 
and with sine: as, 

Estne quisquam omnium mortalium, Js there anyone of the whole 
human race . .?—Cic. (Q. R. Com. 18.) 

Sine sdciis némo quidquam tale conatur, No one attempts anything 
of the sort without associates.—Cic. (Am. 42.) 

Nec sine virtiite imicitia esse ullo pacto pdtest, Nor can friendship 
exist in any way without virtue—Cic. (Am. 20.) 

Sine ulla exceptione, Without any exception.—Cic. (Agr. 2, 22.) 

Obs. In Plautus and Terence omnis is sometimes used instead of ullus 
with sine: as, 
Sine omni périclo, Without any danger.—Ter. (Andr. 2, 3, 17.) 


§ 387. Quisquam and ullus are also used with emphasis 
after comparatives, and in conditional and relative propo- 
sitions: as, 

Tétrior hic t¥rannus Syraciisanus fuit quam quisquam sipéridrum, 
than any one of his predecessors.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 123.) 

Si tempus est ullum jiire hOmines nécandi, If there be any time for 
justly putting men to death.—Cic. (Mil. 9.) 


. Quamdiu quisquam érit, qui te défendére audeat, vives, As long as 
there shall be a single man who will venture to defend you, you shall 
live.—Cic. (Cat. 1, 6.) 


Obs. The rules given above (§§ 386, 387) apply also to unquam and 
usquam : as, 


Bellum maximé mémirébile omnium, quae unquam gesta sunt, 
the most memorable of all that have ever been wayed,—Liv. (21, 1.) 
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Cui nullus esset. usquam consistendi locus, no standing ground 
anywhere.—Cic. (Fl. 50.) 


On the other hand, uspiam, which is rare, may be used affirm- 
atively =somewhere. See Lexicons. 


§ 388. Quisque denotes each one by himself (distributively), 
every single one. It often appears in the strengthened form 
inusquisque (or as two words): as, 

Ponite ante dScilos inumquemque régum, Set before your eyes each 
one of the kings.—Cic. (Par. 1, 11.) | : 

Obs. When used with se, suus, quisque usually stands immediately 
after those pronouns: as, 


Pro se quisque ... ddbémus .., We ought each one for himself, &c. 
—Cic. (Agr. 1, 26.) 


§ 389. Quisque is also used idiomatically with the Com- 
parative and Superlative. See examples under § 356. 


§ 390. Alius, when repeated, signifies one . . . another ; 
alter, when repeated, signifies the one. . . the other (being 
used of only two persons or things): as, 

Proférébant slii purptiram, gemmas Alii, They brought forward 
some purple, others precious stones.—Cic. (Verr. 5, 146.) 


- Alter exercitum perdidit, alter vendidit, The one has lost an army, 
the other sold one.—Cic. (Pl. 86.) 
(See also §§ 629, 667.) 


CHAPTER XLIV.—Tue VERB: INDICATIVE Moop. 


§ 391. The Indicative Mood is used, 
(A.) To state a proposition; or, Predicatively. 
(B.) To ask a question; or, Interrogatively. 


Obs. On the use of the Indicative Mood in Hypothetical sentences, 
see § 424. 


(A.) THE InpicativE Moop uUsED PREDICATIVELY. 


§ 392. Present Tense.—(1.) The Present Tense is used 
both of that which is now taking place, and of that which 
is generally true: as, 

Dédmus ardet, the house ¢s on fire—ignis est cilidus, fire ¢s hot— 
tives cantant, the birds are singing or (generally) birds sing—ad quar- 
tam jaceo, I lie till ten o'clock. 
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Obs. 1. With jam pridem, jamdidum, the Present tense has the force 
of a Present-Perfect : as, jam pridem ciipio, J (desire now and) have 
long desired (Cic.): similarly the imperfect tense has the force of a 
Past-Perfect: as, jam didum flébam, J (was weeping and) had been 
for some time weeping (Ov.). In poetry and in later writers, these 
Adverbs are also used with the perfect tenses. 

Obs. 2. The Present is also used (rhetorically) by anticipation for the 
Future or Future-Perfect Indicative: as, 

Si vincimus, omnia nobis tita erunt, Jf we conquer, we shall find all 
safe.—Sall. (Cat. 58, med.) 


§ 393. The Present Tense is often used (for a Past) in 
narrative, for the sake of greater vividness, and is hence 
called the Historical Present: as, 


Dum haec géruntur, Cussivellaunus ‘nuntios mittit, While these 
events are going on, Cassivellaunus sends messengers.—Caes. (B. G. 5, 22.) 


Obs. 1. This mode of speech, in English found only in quasi-dramatic 
passages, is in Latin very frequent, both in prose and verse. 

Obs. 2. In historical narrative, the Present is almost always used 
with dum, though the rest of the sentence may be in a Past 
tense; as, . 

Dum ea Romani pdrant, Saguntum jam oppugnabatur, While the 
Romans were making these preparations, Saguntum was already 
being assaulted.—Liv. (21, 7.) (The Imperfect however occurs: 
cf. Liv. 5, 47, init.) 

But when dum signifies as long as, it may take a Past or 
Future: as, 

Hoc féci dum licutt, as long as Iwas permitted —Cic. (Ph. 3, 33.) 

Dum hdminum génus erit, So long as the human race exists.— 
Cic. (R. Am. 91.) 

Also when two past actions are intended to be represented as 
going on together, the Imperfect is used: as, 

Dum illud tractabam, quasi fovébam meos ddléres, While I was 
treating of that subject, I was, as tt were, soothing my grief.—Cic. 
(Att. 12,18.) | 


§ 394. Past-Imperfect-Tense——The Past-Imperfect Tense 
is used of that which was going on at the time spoken 
of: as, 

Anus subtémen nébat: praectérea tina ancillitla erat; ea texébat, 


An old woman was spinning a woof; there was only a little maid 
besides: the girl (herself) was weaving.—Ter. (Heaut. 2, 3, 52.) 


Obs. For the use of this tense with jam pridem, etc., see § 392, Obs. 


§ 395. The Past-Imperfect is often used of what was 
wont to be done: as, 
Dicébat, he used to say.—Cic. (Sen. 41.) 
Carthagine qudétannis annui bini réges creabantur, At Carthage 
two kings were annually appointed.—Nep. (Han. 7.) 
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§ 396. The Past-Imperfect is also used to signify that 
something was attempted to be done: as, 


Décernébat (sénatus), ut vétéribus légfbus quaerérétur, The senate 
was just about to decree, etc.—Cic. (Mil. 14.) 


Cato pro lége quae abrégabatur ita disséruit, Cato thus spoke in 
defence of the law which it was purposed to abrogate.—Liv. (34, 1.) 
Ferrum in pectus déférébat, ni... . &., He was just plunging his 


sword into his bosom, (and would have done 80), had not, &c.—Tac. 
(A. 1, 35.) 


§ 397, The Past-Imperfect of the Verb sum is used in 
the sense of the Past-Indefinite or Aorist: as, 


Crimen nullum eraf—hdmo erat S{ctlus—diicentae naves erant— 
quid ergo érat—ige véro, qualis erat quaestio, etc. 


Obs. 1. But the Perfect or Past-Indefinite is generally preferred when 
a thing is simply spoken of as an historical fact, not viewed as con- 
tinuing : as, 

Pater djus Neocles générésus fuit, His father Neocles was of noble 
birth.—Nep. (Them. 1.) 
Obs. 2. The same remarks apply to the Past-Imperf. of possum. 


§ 398. The Past-Imperfect is sometimes used in epistolary 
correspondence, of that which is present to the writer, but 
will appear as past to the reader of the letter: as, 


Ego ©. Pomptinium Brundisii exspectabam, I am waiting for 
C. Pomptinius at Brundistum (I was so at the time of writing).—Cic. 
(Fam. 3, 3.) 


Sollicitus eram de rébus urbanis: {ta timultudsae contidnes 
afférébantur, I am anxious about affairs in Rome; I hear of such dis- 
orderly meetings.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 12.) 


Nihil hdbebam quod scribérem, neque énim queen névi audi- 
éram, I have nothing to write about, for in fact I have heard no news 
whatever.—Cic. (Att. 9, 10.) 

Triginta dies erant ipsi, quum has ddbam littéras, per quos nullas 


a vobis accépéram, It is exactly 30 days, on the day I dispatch this 
letter, since I received one from you.—Cic. (Att. 3, 21.) 


In the epistolary style, as the Imperfect is used for the 
Present, so the Pluperfect is used for the Perfect: see the 
two last of the above examples. 


Obs. This usage is, however, comparatively rare, and occurs chiefly 
in verbs of the 1st person. In the great bulk of the correspondence 
of Cicero, the Tenses arc used precisely as in English: compare the 
following out of innumerable examples :— 


Apud matrem recte est—nimium raro ndbis abs te littérae 
afféruntur—Lentilus naves suas pollicétur—ipud te est ut vidltimus 
—crébras exspectationes nobis tui commdves—accépi tuas tres 
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épistdlas—fécisti mihi pergratum—quae didum ad me scripsisti 
... ea sentio esse véra—Brundisium véni a.d. xiv. Kal. Maias, etc. 

It does not appear to occur at all in the letters of M. Caelius 
(Cic. Fam. 8); nor in those of Pliny the Younger. 


§ 399. Future Tense—The Future Tense is used of that 
which is to take place in time to come. It is also used 
with the force of an Imperative: see § 420,-Obs. 2. 


§ 400. Perfect Tense—This Tense is used both as a 
Present-Perfect and a Past-Indefinite Tense (Aorist). 
Thus féct is either I have done or Idid. The context alone 
enables us to tell in which sense it is used. When used as 
a Present-Perfect it has the sequence of a Present Tense, 
and when used as a Past-Indefinite it has the sequence of 
a Past Tense. Seo § 423. 


N.B.—For the so-called Aoristic use of the Past-Indetinite Tense, 
see § 634, 


§ 401. The Perfect Tense is used after postquam (less 
freq. postedquam ), after that ; ut primum, simul atque (ac), 
‘as soon as; ut, tbi, when; where in English we often use 
the Pluperfect: as, 


Non dibitavit, stmil“ac conspexit hostem, confligére, He did not 
hesitate, as soon as ever he saw the enemy, to engage.—Nep. (Pelop. 5.) 


Ubi de Caesiris adventu Helvétii certidres facté sunt, légatos ad eum 
mittunt, No sooner had the Helvetii got information of Caesar’s arrival 
than they sent ambassadors to him.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 7.) 


Ut Hostus cécidit, confestim Romana inclinatur &cies, As soon as 
Hostus fell, the Roman line immediately gave way.— Liv. (1, 12.) 


Obs. 1. But examples of the Pluperfect after stmiilac occur; e.g. 
simulac pedem limine extiilerat (Cic. Cael. 34): also after postea- 
quam (id. Verr. 4, 54, posteaquam collégerat): and postquam 
regularly takes a Past-Perfect when a precise time is specified: as, 
Hannibal anno tertio postquam démo profugérat, Africam accessit, 
Hannibal came into Africa three years after he had fled from home.— 
Nep. (Han. 8.) See also § 501. 

Obs. 2. On the other hand quum, when, in historical sequence, takes 
the Pluperfect Subjunctive: v. § 483. 


§ 402. Past-Perfect Tense.—The Past-Perfect (Pluperfect ) 
Tense indicates that something had taken place at the time 
spoken of: as, 

Et jam Argiva plitlanx .. ibat.. flammas cum régia puppis 
extilérat, after the royal galley had hoisted the fiery signal.—Virg. 
(Aen. 2, 257.) 


Vix ea fatus eram,..cum.., Hardly had I uttered those words, 
when... (ib. 323.) 
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§ 403. The Past-Perfect Indicative is sometimes used 
by. the Puets for the Past-Perfect Subjunctive, for the sake 
of greater vividness: as, 

Me truncus illapsus cérebro, 
Sustilérat, nisi Faunus ictum 
: Dextra lévasset, had (= would have) made an end 
of me, unless, etc.—Hor. (Od. 2, 17, 28.) (This is probably a Greek 
idiom: the Past-Perfect being equivalent to a Past Tense Indic. with 
&y. Compare Eng. ‘I had done it’ for‘ I should have done tt.) See 
also Virg. Aen. 2, 55, impiilérat = impiilisset. 


§ 404. Perfect Tenses of sum in Compound Tenses of Passive. 


(1) Perfect Passive-——The forms with sum can alone be 
used in ordinary Past-Indef. sense: as, 


Hédmo occisus est (not fuit), the man was killed: leges perlatae sunt 
(not fuérunt), the laws were carried. 


The forms with fui denote that something was complete, 
or in a certain state, at a past time: e.g.— 

Restituat légiones intra saltum quo saeptae fuérunt, within which 
they were (or lay) hemmed in—Liv. (9, 11, init.) (Saeptae sunt would 
simply state the fact that they ‘were hemmed in.’) 

Lex dies futé propdsita paucns ; ferri coepta nunquam, i.e. the notice 
of it was before the public for a few days.—Cic. (Sull. 65.) (Cf. id. 

ext. 55, legum multitudinem, quum earum quae latae sunt, tum vero, 
quae promulgatae fuerunt, ie. ‘which were there, posted up.’) 


(2) Pluperfect Tense-—The same distinction applies to 
the Pluperfect, and may usually be traced; but it is not 
observed with the same strictness as in the Perfect. Livy 
especially often uses the forms with fueram in simple 
Pluperfect sense: ©.g.— 

In via Fornicata ... . aliquot homines de caelo tacti exinimatique 
fuerant, had been struck by lightning and killed (22, 36, fin.) duo 
servi.... inter pabilatores excepti a Niimidis fuerant, had been cap- 
tured (ib. 42, med.)}—primo stitim proelio funda griviter ictus fuerat, 
had been hit (ib. 49, sntt.)—Romam ... délétas omnes copias adlatum 
fuerat, news had been brought (ib. 54, med.)—(virgo) .... n&écaita fuerat, 
had been killed (ib. 57, init.)—civitas.... antea tentata fuerat, had 
been attempted (id. 31, 46, med.). 


(3) Other Perfect Tenses of Indicative and Subjunctive-— 
The same observations apply to the Fut.-Perfect Indi- 
cative, and Perfect and Fut.-Perf. Subjunctive, as to the 
Pluperfect Indicative, though examples are less frequent. 
The simple Pluperfect Subjunctive with fuissem is not 
uncommon: e.g.— 
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Si omnibus copiis rex congressus fu7sset, tf he had joined battle 
(Liv. 31, 38, med.)—si extemplo... vécata in contidnem multitido 


Obs. In the Pluperfect Subjunctive, forem is frequent for essem. 


(4) Perfect Infinitive—In this tense, as in the Perfect 
Indicative, the distinction between the two forms (with 
esse and fuisse) seems to be strictly maintained; that 
with fuisse always referring to a past state: e.g.— 

Jibet bono &n{mo esse, sdpitum fuisse régem siibito ictu... jam 


ad se rédiisse, the king had been in a state of insensibility from the 
sudden blow... but he had now come to himself.—(Liv. 1, 41, med.) 


§ 405. Future-Perfect Tense.—The Future-Perfect Tense 
indicates that something well have taken place by the time 
spoken of: as, | 

Plira scribam ad te quum constitéro, I will write further to you 
as soon as I shall have settled down.—Cic. (Att. 5, 12, extr.) 


Ut sémentem féceris, ta métes, As you shull have sown, you will 
reap.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 261.) 


§ 406. Sometimes the Future-Perfect conveys the idea 
that a thing will be finished immediately (Zumpt, § 511): 
as, 

Quae futrit causa, mox videro, What the reason is, I shall soon see 
(shall have got to see).—Cic. (Fin. 1, 35.) 

Tu invita militres, ego accivero putros, Do you invite the women, 
I will (presently) have the men -folk tnvited.—Cic. (Att. 5, 1.) 
ii Nihil proméveris, You will gain nothing by it.—Ter. (Andr. 

, 1, 16.) 

Dum lSquimur, figérit invida aetas, E’en while we speak, jealous 

time is fled. (Lit. will have fled.)—Hor. (Od. 1, 11, 7.) 


§ 407. Both the Future-Perfect and the simple Future 
are regularly used in compound sentences where in 
English the sign of future time is not expressed : as, 


Ea certiss{ma ptitaibo, qnae ex te cogndro, what I hear (iit. shall 
have heard) from you.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 11.) 

Pliribus verbis ad te scribam, quum plus Otii nactus ero, I will 
write you more at length when I get more letsure.—Cic. (Fam. 3, 7, tnét.) 

Véruntimen, Crito, si me asséqui pdtuéris, ut tYbi vidébitur 
stpélito, if you can only catch me, you must bury me as you (shall) think 
proper.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 103.) 
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Natiram si séquémur diicem, nunquam aberrabimus, If we (shall) 
follow nature as our guide, we shall never go astray.—Cic. (Off. 1, 100.) 


De qua (Carthagine) véréri non ante dés{nam, quam illam excisam 
esse cognovéro, till I learn (lit. shall have learned) she has been utterly 
destroyed.—Cic. (Sen. 18.) 


(B.) Tse Inpicative Moop useD INTERROGATIVELY. 
1. Single Direct Questions. 


§ 408. The Indicative Mood is used both with and 
without. Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs, in asking 
Direct Questions: as, | 

Quis nescit, who knows not?—abi gentium siimus, where in the 
world are we ?—qui fit, how comes it? tt valet? it mém‘nit nostri? how 
does he? how does he think of me ?—quota hora est? what o'clock is it? 


—Thrax est Gallina Syro par? is the Thracian Gallina a match for 
Syrus? 


§ 409. In addition to the Interrogative Pronouns and 
Adverbs, the following particles are used to indicate a 
question :—né (enclitic), num; utrum and an. The latter 
two are used only in asking Double Questions; i.e. questions 
with two (or more) alternatives. 


§ 410. The Interrogative Particle -né.—The Particle né is 
an enclitic, being always joined to some other word. It is 
used in asking a simple, straightforward question, without 
suggesting either an affirmative or a negative answer: as, 


Tarquinius rex interrdgavit: Estisne vos légati oratoresque missi 
a pdpiilo Collatino? Sitimus,—King Tarquinius asked: are ye ambas- 
sadors and spokesmen sent from the people of Collatia? We are.— 
Liv. (1, 38.) 

Daturne illa hédie PamphYlo nuptum, Is she to be given to Pam- 
philus in marriage to-day ?—Ter. (Andr. 2, 1, 1.) 

Obs. 1. In the best writers, -né is always joined to the first word in 
the interrogative sentence, except sometimes when united with 
non, as nonne (see next sect.). 

Obs. 2. -n& is very rarely attached to an interrogative pronoun or 
adverb: Hor. has several examples. Cf. Sat. 2, 2, 107. 


§ 411. Nonne.—In questions put with a negative, such 
as, Is it not so? Was it not so? where the answer Yes is 
evidently expected, the enclitic is always joined with the 
negative—thus, nonne: as, 


Canis nonne similis lipo, Is not a dog like a wolf ?—Cic. (N. D. 1, 97.) 


Nonne émori per virtiitem praestat, Is d not better with valour to die 
outright ?—Sall. (Cat. 20, med.) 
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Sometimes the simple -ne has almost the force of nonne, 
being used when an affirmative answer is expected : as, 


Vidétisne ut apud Hdmérum...., Do you not see how in Homer, 
&c. ?—Cic. (Sen. 31.) 


§ 412. The Interrogative Particle num.—The Particle num 
indicates that the answer No is taken for granted = tt 18 not 
so,is%t? It always begins its sentence: as, 


Pil négare audes, Do you dare deny it? (Not you!)—Cic. (Cat. 
1, 8.) | 
Num filio vidétur uxorem dare, Does it look as if he was marrying 
his son? (No indeed !)—Ter. (Andr. 2, 6, 21.) 
Num facti piget, He isn’t sorry for what he has done, is he ?—-Ter. 
(Andr. 5, 3, 6.) 


Num Viscellinum amici regnum appétentem débuérunt jivare, 
Think you the friends of Viscellinus ought to have assisted him aiming 
at regal power? (Certainly not.)—Cic. (Am. 36.) 


Obs. In Indirect questions num ceases to have a negative force: v. 


§ 435. 


§ 413. Ecquid and Numquid.—These words are com- 
pounded of the interrogative and indefinite pronoun quid ; 
but they are frequently used as mere interrogative par- 
ticles, equivalent to -ne and num respectively :. as, 


Quid est, Catilina? Ecquid attendis? Ecquid animadvertis horum 
sYlentium? What means it, Catiline? Mark you it (at all)? Observe 
you (at all) the silence of these men ?—Cic. (Cat. 1, 20.) 


Numquid méministi, You dont happen to remember tt, do you?— 
Ter. (Andr. 5, 4, 40.) 


2. Double Direct Questions. 


§ 414. The Particles used in asking Double direct ques- 
tions are utrum (lit. which of the two), an, -né,. Utrum is 
used only in the first alternative, and an only in the 
second, while -né is used in both: as, 


Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, Is that your fault or ours ?— 
Cic. (Ac. 2, 95.) 


Isne es quem quaero annon, Are you the man I am seeking or not ?— 
Ter. (Ph. 5, 6, 12.) : 


Sunt haec tua verba necne, Are these your words or no?—Cic. 
(Tuse. 3, 41.) 
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Obs. 1. Necne and annon, “ or no,” are written as single words. 

Obs. 2. -ne is rare in the second alternative; unless that alternative 
may be stated in the form “or no,” necne. 

Obs. 3. The first particle (utrum) is often omitted, as in the last of the 
above examples. 


§ 415. An is sometimes apparently used in single ques- 
tions; but when so, it always has reference to an alter- 
native implied though not expressed : as, 


Quid ais? An Pamphilus vénit? What say you? Or is Pam- 
philus really come ?—Ter. (Hee. 3, 2, 11.) 


Quid dices? An bello figitivorum SicYliam virtite tua libératam ? 
What will you say? Or ts it that Sicily was by your valour delivered 
from a runaway-slave war ?—Cic. (Verr. 5, 5.) 


Obs. In the above examples the former alternative is involved in the 
first question, Or is my question unnecessary, and is Pamphilus 
come ?— Have you anything else to say, or will you say that,” &c. 


§ 416. The following table exhibits the ordinary sequence 
of the Interrogative Particles in questions presenting more 
than one alternative :— 


First Alternative Second, Third, etc. 
utrum an an 
-né an an 
(omitted) an an 
(omitted) -nd 
num an 


Obs. 1. Concerning Indirect Questions, see § 433. 


Obs. 2. When num (numquid) is used in the former part of a double 
question, it retains its negative force: as, 
Numquid vos duas habétis patrias, an est illa una patria com- 
minis, Have you perchance two native-countries? or is the one 
country common also to you ?—Cic. (Leg. 2, 5.) 


CHAPTER XLV.—TuHE ImpEeraTIvE Moon. 


§ 417. Present Tense (“‘ Jussive’’).—The Present Impera- 
tive is used in giving orders, directions, or advice, either 
with reference to the immediate Present, or without 
reference to any definite time; also in salutations: as, 

Haec cura ne) diligenter—¢ nunc intro—id mihi da ntgoti— 
loquere quid velis—curpe diem—festina lenté—&vé, vilé, salvé. 
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Not in prohibitions is expressed by né (never non); and 
in double sentences by né....néve (neu); néve....néve: 
as, 

Ne oricia te, obsecro, Do not torment yourself, I pray!—Ter. 
(Eun. 1, 2, 15.) 

Hdminem mortuum in urbe ne sépéiito, néve urito, Thou shalt not 
bury or burn a corpse within the city —XII Tab. (ap. Cic. Leg. 2, 58.) 
(Comp. Virg. Aen. 6, 832: ne pueri... new...) 

Obs. 1. Instead of néve, néque is sometimes found with the second 
Imperative ; especially when the latter is expressed by the Sub- 
junctive: e.g.— 

Téneamus eum cursum.... neque ea signa audidmus quae re- 
ceptui cinunt, nor let us listen, &c.—Cic. (Rep. 1, 2.) 
Nec deus intersit, Nor let a deity interfere . ..—Hor. (A. P. 191.) 

Obs. 2. Né with the 2nd pers. Imperative is rare and archaic. 
(Common in Pl. and Ter.) Instead of it was generally used either 
ne with Perf. Subj. (§ 420), or a circumlocution with c&ve or ndli: 
§ 420, Obs. 1. 


§ 418. Future Tense.—The Future Imperative is used in 
commands and exhortations extending to the future as well 
as to the present ; hence it is always employed in laws and 
in wills: as, 

Régio império duo sunto, Let there be two fo with regal power. 
—Vet. Lex in Cic. (Leg. 3, 8.) (See the whole of this context.) 


Non sitis est pulchra esse poémita, dulcia sunto, It is not enough 
for poems to have beauty ; they must (always) charm.—Hor. (A. P. 99.) 


Hunc tu, Romane, cévéto, Against such an one, man of Rome, thou 
wilt have to be on thy guard.—Hor. (S. 1, 4, 85.) 

Si rem nullam h&bebis, quod in buccam vénerit, scribito, you must 
then write what comes uppermost.—Cic. (Att. 1, 12.) 

L. Titius mihi héres esto, L. Titius is to be my heir.—Ulp. 
(Dig. 28, 5, 1.) 


§ 419. The Subjunctive Present is sometimes used in- 
stead of the Imperative, oe, in the 8rd Person 
Singular or Plural ; also in the 2nd Person when the com- 
mand is a general one, and not addressed to a particular 
person: as, 

Aut bibat aut tbeat, Let him either drink or go.—Cic. (Tuse. 5, 118.) 

Status, incessus, vultus, Scili, téneant illud décorum, Let the 
attitude, gait, features, and eyes maintain propriety.—Cic. (Off. 1, 129.) 

Injiirias fortiinae, quas f-rre néqueas, défiigiendo rélinquas, The 
injuries of fortune which you (or ‘ one’) cannot bear, you (or ‘one’) may 
escape by flying from.—Cic. (Tuse. 5, 118.) 

Dénique isto bino utére dum adsit, quum absit ne réquiras, In 
short, use the advantage while tt ts there, when it ts gone, wish tt not 
back.—Cic. (Sen. 33.) 
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§ 403. The Past-Perfect Indicative is sometimes used 
by: the Puets for the Past-Perfect Subjunctive, for the sake 
of greater vividness: as, 

Me truncus illapsus cérebro, 
Sustilérat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra lévasset, had (= would have) made an end 
of me, unless, etc.—Hor. (Od. 2, 17, 28.) (This is probably a Greek 
idiom: the Past-Perfect being equivalent to a Past Tense Indic. with 
&y. Compare Eng. ‘I had done it’ for ‘I should have done tt.’) See 
also Virg. Aen. 2, 55, impiilérat = impiilisset. 


§ 404. Perfect Tenses of sum in Compound Tenses of Passive. 


(1) Perfect Passive——The forms with sum can alone be 
used in ordinary Past-Indef. sense: as, 


Hdmo occisus est (not fuit), the man was killed: leges perlatae sunt 
(not fuérunt), the laws were carried. 


The forms with fui denote that something was complete, 
or in a certain state, at a past time: e.g.— 

Restituat légiones intra saltum quo saeptae fuérunt, within which 
they were (or lay) hemmed in—Liv. (9, 11, init.) (Saeptae sunt would 
simply state the fact that they ‘ were hemmed in.’) 

Lex dies fuié propdsita paucns ; ferri coepta nunquam, i.e. the notice 
of tt was before the public for a few days.—Cic. (Sull. 65.) (Cf. id. 

ext. 55, legum multitudinem, quum earum quae latae sunt, tum vero, 
quae promulgatae fuerunt, ie. ‘ which were there, posted up.’) 


(2) Pluperfect Tense—The same distinction applies to 
the Pluperfect, and may usually be traced; but it is not 
observed with the same strictness as in the Perfect. Livy 
especially often uses the forms with fueram in simple 
Pluperfect sense: e.g.— 

In via Fornicata .. . . alfquot homines de caelo tacti exinimatique 
fuerant, had been struck by lightning and killed (22, 36, fin.)—duo 
servi.... inter pabilatores excepti a Nimidis fuerant, had been cap- 
tured (ib. 42, med.)—primo stitim proelio funda griviter ictus fuerat, 
had been hit (ib. 49, tntt.)\—Romam .. . délétas omnes cdpias adlatum 
fuerat, news had been brought (ib. 54, med.)—(virgo) .... nécata fuerat, 
had been killed (ib. 57, init.)—civitas .... antea tentata fuerat, had 
been attempted (id. 31, 46, med.). 


(3) Other Perfect Tenses of Indicative and Subjunctive.— 
The same observations apply to the Fut.-Perfect Indi- 
cative, and Perfect and Fut.-Perf. Subjunctive, as to the 
Pluperfect Indicative, though examples are less frequent. 
The simple Pluperfect Subjunctive with fuissem is not 
uncommon: e.g.— 
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Si omnibus copiis rex congressus fuisset, tf he had joined battle 
(Liv. 31, 38, med.)—si extemplo... vécita in contionem multitado 


Obs. In the Pluperfect Subjunctive, forem is frequent for essem. 


(4) Perfect Infinitive-—In this tense, as in the Perfect 
Indicative, the distinction between the two forms (with 
esse and fuisse) seems to be strictly maintained; that 
with fuisse always referring to a past state: e.g.— 

Jiibet bino &nimo esse, sopitum fuisse régem siibito ictu... jam 


ad se rédiisse, the king had been in a state of insensibility from the 
sudden blow... but he had now come to himself.—(Liv. 1, 41, med.) 


§ 405. Future-Perfect Tense.-—The Future-Perfect Tense 
indicates that something will have taken place by the time 
spoken of: as, 

Plira scribam ad te quum constitéro, I will write further to you 
as soon as I shall have settled down.—Cic. (Att. 5, 12, exér.) 


Ut sémentem féceris, Ita mttes, As you shall have sown, you will 
reap.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 261.) 


§ 406. Sometimes the Future-Perfect conveys the idea 
that a thing will be finished immediately (Zumpt, § 511): 
as, 

Quae fuérit causa, mox videro, What the reason ts, I shall soon see 
(shall have got to see).—Cic. (Fin. 1, 35.) 

Tu invita miliéres, ego accivero puéros, Do you invite the women, 
I will (presently) have the men-folk invited.—Cic. (Att. 5, 1.) 

: Nihil proéméveris, You will gain nothing by it.—Ter. (Andr. 
4,1, 16.) 

Dum ldquimur, fugerit invida aetas, E’en while we speak, jealous 
time is fled. (Lit. will have fled.)—Hor. (Od. 1, 11, 7.) 


§ 407. Both the Future-Perfect and the simple Future 
are regularly used in compound sentences where in 
English the sign of future time is not expressed: as, 


Ea certiss{ma pititabo, quae ex te cogndro, what I hear (iit. shall 
have heard) from you.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 11.) 

Pliribus verbis ad te scribam, quum plus 6tii nactus ero, I will 
write you more at length when I get more leisure.—Cic. (Fam. 3, 7, init.) 

Véruntémen, Crito, si me asséqui pdtuéris, ut tibi vidébitur 
stpelito, if you can only catch me, you must bury me as you (shall) think 
proper.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 103.) 
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Obs. The Second Person of the Subjunctive Mood is very seldom used 
in speaking to a definite person. See Roby, § 1601. 


§ 420. A prohibition may also be expressed by né (also 
némo, nihil) with the Subjunctive: generally with the 
Third Person of the Present, and the Second Person of the 
Perfect Tense : as, ' 

Ne quid réi tibi sit cum Siguntinis, Meddle not with the Saguntines. 
—Liv. (21, 44.) 

Ne transtéris Ibérum, Cross not the Ebro.—Liv. (ib.) 

Nyhil (= ne quid) ignovéris, Show no chartty for anything.—Cic. 
(Mur. 65: see the context.) 

Nec témen ista prétia hortdrum pert{mueris, And don’t be afraid of 
those (high) prices for grounds.—Cic. (Att. 12, 23, 5.) 


Obs. 1. A prohibition is often expressed by the periphrasis noli, nolito, 
with the Infinitive: as, 

Noli pitare, Brite, quenquam, &c., Do not suppose, Brutus, that 
any single person, §c.—Cic. (Br. 125.) So, ndlite existimare, Sall. 
(Cat. 52, med.) 

Or by ciév8 with Subjunctive : as, 

Cave piités, Do not imagine.—Cic. (Att. 5, 21, 4.) 

Cavé dixéris, Don’t say so!—Ter. (Ad. 3, 4, 12.) 

Obs. 2. Also the Second Person Singular of the Future Indicative has 
sometimes an Imperative force: as, 

Tu nihil invita dices fdciesve Minerva, Do not thou say or do any- 
thing against the bent of Nature.—Hor. (A. P. 385.) 


CuapTeR XLVI.—Tne SussuncTiveE (‘Con- 
JUNCTIVE’) Moon. 


§ 421. The Subjunctive Mood expresses a thing not as 
an independent fact like the Indicative, but merely as a 
thought or conception of the mind, or as contingent upon 
something else. 


Hence the Subjunctive Mood is used to indicate, 


A). A supposition or conditional statement. 
iB An indirect question. 
C). A wish or prayer, or a command. 
D). A purpose or consequence. 
(E). A dependent statement, forming an Adjectival or 
Adverbial sentence, occurring in ordtio obliqua. (‘Suboblique 
statement.’—K.) 


(A). Si Ita sit, gaudeam—si Ita dicam mentiar—si {ta esset (fuisset) 
gaudérem—nisi tu adfuisses, périissem. 
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(B). Quid ficiam ?—quid facérem ?—ausim (I should be disposed to 
venture)}—crediderim (I am inclined to believe). 

(C).—(i) Valeas—sis félix—di prdhibeant—ttinam {ta esset—(ii) 
Aut bibat aut abeat—hoc ne fectris—tu né quaesitris—eamus— 
méminérimus. 

(D). Vénio ut rdgem—véniébam ut rdgarem—légatos mittunt ut 
pacem pétant—séquitur ut haec véra sint—accidit ut ddessem. 

). Esse nonnullos, quorum auctoritas apud plébem plirfmum 
vileat, etc. (Cf. Caes. B. G. 1, 17.) 

§ 422. The Subjunctive (or Conjunctive) Mood is incap- 
able of making an independent or objective statement. 
When it appears to do so, it is only because the notion 
to which it is subordinated is left to be understood instead 
of being distinctly expressed. Thus, the Imperative-Sub- 
junctive (‘jussive ’) is dependent upon a suppressed vilo 
ut (see § 443, Obs.); and the use of the Perfect Subjunctive 
as a softened predication (crédiderim, confirmaverim) im- 

lies the submission of one’s judgment to that of others 
(: if I might be allowed to express an opinion’). See also 
§ 432 (Concessive use of Subjunctive). 


§ 423. Sequence of Tenses.—The Tense of a Verb in the 
Subjunctive Mood must be in concord with the Tense of 
the antecedent Verb upon which it depends. Thus Present 
or Future time is followed by Present or Future (the 
Present Subjunctive having a Future sense), and Past 
time by Past. 

The Perfect Indicative when used as an Historical 
Tense (‘ Past-Indefinite’), belongs to the series of Past 
Tenses, and is followed by a Past Subjunctive: when 
used as a Present Complete (Perfect with ‘have’) it 
belongs to the series of Present Tenses and is followed by 
a Present Subjunctive. 


Examp.es: Inpirect Questions (§ 433). 
(i) Present or Future Time in both members. 


& ( Scio quid kgas I know what you are doing 
5 Scio quid égéris I know what you have done 
& | Scio quid actirus sis I know what you are gotng to do 
:( Cognovi quid igas I have learnt what you are doing 
E § Cognovi quid égéris I have learnt what you have done 
i) Cognovi quid actirussis I have learnt what you are going 
WF to do 
.( Audiam quid igas I shall hear what you are doing 
a Audiam quid égéris I shall hear what you have done 
&) Audiam quid actirussis JI a hear what you are going 
&, to do ; 


R 
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(ii) Past Time in both members. 


ge Sciébam quid Agéres I knew what you were doing 
<#  Sciébam quid égisses = JI knew what you had done 
™ x ( Sciébam quid actiirus esses I knew what you were going to do 
i] 
; E| Cognovi quid agéres I learnt what you were doing or did 
“=! Cognovi quid égisses I learnt what you had done 
* a Cognovi quid actirus esses I learnt what you were going to do 
« ( Cognovéram quid dgéres I had learnt what you were doing 
& 8} Cognovéram quid égisses I had learnt what you had done 
a #) Cognovéram quid actirus I had learnt what you were going 
e\ esses to do 


Similarly in sentences expressing a Purpose or Result :— 


Véniunt ut spectent they come that they may see 
Vénérunt ut spectarent they came that they might see 
Vénérunt ut spectent they have (are) come that they may see 


N.B.—The Perfect Subjunctive is often used after the Past In- 
definite Indicative in narrative, when the subordinate proposition is 
presented as a distinct and important historical statement: as, 

Tantum in aerarium péciiniae invexit, ut unius impératoris praeda 
finem attilérit tributorum, that the spoils of a single general put an end 
to the taxes.—Cic. (Off. 2, 76.) 


Tantus fuit ardor armorum, ut eum motum terrae, qui... ., némo 
pugnantium sensérit, that not one of the combatants noticed the earth- 
quake, &.—Liv. (22, 5.) 

See also Liv. 21, 1, ut prdpius périctlum fuériné ; and ib. 58, init., 
ut Alpium foeditatem prdpe stipéraverit. 


Obs. The Historical Present (§ 393), being in reality a past tense, is 
often followed by Past Tenses Subjunctive: as, 
Helvatii lagaitos ad Caesirem mittunt, qui dicérent, The Helvetis 
sent ambassadors to Caesar, to say, §c.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 7.) 


1. Hypothetical Sentences. 


§ 424. A hypothetical sentence consists of two parts, 
the Protasis and the Apoddsis: the former containing the 
supposition or ground of argument, the latter the con- 
clusion based upon it. As a general rule, the two members 
of a hypothetical sentence are in the same Mood and 
Tense. 


(i) If both members of the sentence deal with facts, 
either actual or assumed for the purpose of argument, both 
their Verbs are in the Indicative Mood: as, 
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Séra gratiilatio reprehendi non sdlet, praesertim ef nulla negltI- 
gentia praetermissa est, especially if [as in the present case] it has not 
been omitted through any neglect.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 7.) 


Si ea quae accidérunt ita fers ut audio, gratilari virtuti (tuae) 
débeo, If you are bearing what has happened in thé way I hear, I ought 
to congratulate you on your fortitude.—Cic. (Fam. 4, 8, init.) 

(Cf. Liv. 21, 44, fin.: si hoc béne fixum omnibus destinatumque in 
anlmo est, vicistis.) 


(ii) But if the sentence implies only that something 
may or might happen, or may or might have happened, both 
its Verbs are put in the Subjunctive: as, 

Si négem, mentiar, If I were to deny it, I should tell an untruth.— 
Cic, (Am. 10.) 

Tu si hic sta, aliter sentias, You, tf you were in my place, would 
think differently.—Ter. (Andr. 2, 1, 10.) 


Te nécassem Fa verbéribus, nisi Iratus essem, I would have beaten 
you to death, tf I were not angry.—Cic. (Rep. 1, 38.) 


§ 425. The Conjunctions used in formally stating hypo- 
thetical propositions are si, if; and nisi (ni), sin, tf not. 
The last (sin shortened from si ne) is used only when an- 
see hypothesis with si (expressed or implied) has pre- 

ed. 


Obs. To these may be added compounds of si, as etsi, etiamsi; and 
dum, dummodo (see §§ 498, 503). 


§ 426. The Present and Perfect Tenses of the Subjunctive 
are used with the above Conjunctions when it is indicated 
that a thing may possibly happen or have happened: as, 


Me dies, vox, litéra, déficiant, s¢ hoc nunc vociférari vélim, Time, 
voice, strength, would fail me, if I were to purpose expressing now, ete.— 
Cic. (Verr. 2, 52.) 

Haud istuc dicas, si cognoris .. , You would not say that, if you only 
learn [what you may very well come to know]}.—Ter. (Andr. 4, 1, 28.) 

Si sctéris (Perfect) asptdem ccculte latére uspiam,...... imprdbe 
fecéris, nist mdnuéris altérum ne assideat, If you should have become 
aware.... you would be acting wrongly tf you did not warn your 
neighbour ....—Cic. (Fin. 2, 59.) 

At mémoria minultur:—Crédo, nisi eam exerceas, But (you say), 
memory decays: I believe you, if you do not exercise tt.—Cic. (Sen. 20.) 
(Apodosis not expressed, minuatur, tt would fail.) 

Obs. In such cases, we in English often use a Past Tense Subjunctive, 


and translate the Latin Present by should, would, were, &c., as in 
the above examples. R 2 


~ 
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§ 427. The Past Tenses of the Subjunctive are used with 
the above Conjunctions when a thing is conceived of as not 


actually taking place, whether now (Past-Imperfect), or in 
the Past (Past-Perfect) : as, 


Quae si vidéres, lacrimas non ténéres, Could you see these things 
[which you cannot], you would not be able to withhold tears.—Cic. 
(Fam. 7, 30.) 

(St) ino proelio victus (esset) Alexander, bello victus esset, Con- 
quered in one batile, Alexander would have been conquered in the (entire) 
war.—Liv. (9, 19.) 

Obs. Instead of a Past Tense Subjunctive of a thing regarded as not 
taking place, a Past Tense of the Indicative is sometimes used in 


the Apodosis, for the sake of greater vividness. For examples, 
see § 403. 


§ 428. The Indicative of the verbs débeo, décet, Sportet, 
possum, and sum with a gerundive or neuter adjective, is 
frequently used in the Apodosis instead of the Subjunc- 
tive: as, 

Quae si diitbia essent, tamen omnes bdnos réipublicae subvénire 
dé&cébat ( = dé&céret), If these things were uncertain, it would still be the 
duty of all good citizens to come to the aid of the commonwealth.—Sall. 
(Jug. 85, extr.) 

8i Ita Milo pittasset, optabYlius ei fuct (fuisset, N.), eto., If Milo had 
80 thought, tt would have been more desirable for him, &c.—Cic. (Mil. 31.) 


Obs. This is probably a Greek idiom. In Greek we should have a 
Past Tense Indic. with &». 


§ 429. Ellipsis of Protasts—The Subjunctive is some- 
times used to signify that something would take place, if 
only some condition too obvious to be expressed were 
fulfilled (Subjunctivus Potentialis) : as, 

Crédat Jidaeus, non égo, The Jew may believe it (if tt were told 
him), not I.—Hor. (8. 1, 5, 100.) 

Dicas adductum propius frondére Tarentum, You would say Taren- 
tum had actually been tran and was blooming nearer home (if 
you were to see the place).—Hor. (Ep. 1, 16, 11.) 

Péciiniae an famae minus parctret, haud facYle discernéres, You 


would not easily tell (if you tried), whether she were more careless of her 
money or her reputation.—Sall. (Cat. 25.) 


Obs. The Past-Imperfect is generally used where in English we say, 
you w have thought; you would have said: as, 
Crédéres vietos (esse), (Had you seen them) you would have 
thought they had been the vanquished.—Liv. (2, 43.) 


§ 430. The Subjunctive is similarly used in expressing a 
modest wish or affirmation: as, 
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Vélim mihi ignoscas, I pray you (I could wish) pardon me,—Cic. 
(Fam. 13, 75.) 
~ Hoe véro sine ulla dtibitatione confirmaverim, This I am prepared 
(if necessary) without any hesitation to assert.—Cic. (Br. 25.) 

Nam Cicéronem cuicunque Graecorum fortiter oppdsutrim, As for 
Cicero, I would fearlessly back him against any one of the Greeks.—Quint. 
(10, 1, 105.) 

This usage is most frequent in 1 pers. sing.; but it is found in 
others: cf. Quint. J. c. 101; At non histidria cessérit Graecis, Our 
history ts not, I think, inferior. 


§ 431. The Subjunctive is sometimes used when a 
virtual hypothesis is contained in another part of the 
sentence: as, 

An égo in hac urbe esse possim, his pulsis, Could I exist in this 
city with these men in banishment (i. e. tf they are banished) ?—Cic. 
(Sext. 146.) 


§ 432. The Subjunctive is also used with or without a 
Conjunction, to signify that an hypothesis is assumed or 
granted for the purpose of argument (‘ Concessively’) : as, 

Malus civis Cn. Carbo fuit :—/fuwerit aliis; tibi quando esse coepit, 


Cnaeus Carbo was a bad citizen, was he? (Granted that) he was so to 
others, when did he begin to be so to you?—Cic. (Verr. 2, 1, 37.) 


Vérum, ut ita sit, tamen non pdtes hoc praedicare, Yet (granting) 
that tt is so, still you cannot affirm this.—Cic. (Verr. 3, 151.) 


Ut énim..., non séquitur timen ut..., For granting that... 
stell it does not follow, etc.—Cic. (Fat. 9.) 


2. The Subjunctive in Dependent Questions or 
expressing Doubt or Uncertainty. 


§ 433. Indirect Questions —An Indirect Question is one 
which is dependent upon some verb of asking or answer- 
ing, or some word or phrase signifying doubt or perplexity 
in the sentence. Such a question is expressed with the 
Subjunctive Mood : as, 

Ego quid dyas nihil intelligo, I have no tdea what you are aiming 
at.—Ter. (Andr. 4, 3, 22.) (Direct Question: Quid &gis ?) 

Réges me, quid aut quale sit Deus, Should you ask me what God is 
or what ts the nature of God... .—Cic. (N. D. 1, 60.) 

(Direct Question: Quid aut quale est Deus?) 


Si qualis sit Animus ipse Animus nesciet, If the mind itself shall not 
know what is the nature of the mtnd.—Cic. (Tusc. 1, 53.) 


(Direct Question : Qualis est animus? § 408.) 
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Quaeritur s¢nine dii necne sint, The question ts ratsed whether there 
are gods or no ?—Cic. (N. D. 1, 61.) 
(Direct Question: Suntne dii, necne ?) 


§ 434. The dependent Interrogative clause must be 
carefully distinguished from a Relative clause defining the 
object : thus, quid timeas scio (Ter. Andr. 2, 2, 9), I know 
what you are afraid of (Dependent Interr.); but dictira es 

uod régo (ib. 4, 4,12), are you going to answer what I ask? 
defining Rel. clause). See also Cic. Verr. 2, 161: quae 
sunt gesta cognoscite (with Long’s note). 


§ 435. In expressing Indirect single Questions, num (see 
§ 412) is sometimes used without any negative force: as, 


Exsistit quaedam quaestio subdifficilis, num quando amici ndvi 
vétéribus sint antéponendi, A somewhat difficult question here artses: 
whether new friends are ever to be preferred to old ones ?—Cic. (Am. 67.) 


(See however Cic. Fat.6: quaero.... num, aliter ac nunc événiunt, 
événirent, I ask whether they would turn out otherwise than they do?— 
where the answer No is expected. Cf. also id. Vat. 15: quaero num tu 
Sénatui causam tuam permittas, quod facit Caesar: implying that he 
did not. In later authors num occurs in Dependent Interrogatives 
even quite = nonne: see Quint. 4, 2, 79.) 

§ 436. In Indirect Questions with more than one alter- 
native, the following particles are used :— 


Quaeritur, utrum.... &n.... an. 
-né . @n.... an 


(omitted) .... -nd .... -né. 


§ 437. Sometimes the Indicative is found in what are 
apparently Indirect Questions: in such cases the Verb of 
question must be treated as entirely independent in 
Syntax: as, 

Quaero abs te, fine qui postitlabant indigni erant, I ask you, were 
those who made the request unworthy ?—Cic. (R. Am. 119.) 

Et vide, guam conversa res est ! And see! How the case has altered ! 
—Cic. (Att. 9, 13.) 


§ 438. The particle an is used after some expressions 
denoting uncertainty or hesitation ; especially after haud 
scio, nescio, dibito, diibium est, incertum est: as, 


Aristdtélem, excepto Plitone, haud scio an recte dixerim princ!pem 
philoséphorum, With the exception of Plato, I am inclined to think I 
should be right in calling Aristotle the first of philosophers.—Cic. 
(Fin. 5, 7.) | 
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Dibito an Vénisiam tendam, et ibi exspectem de légiontbus, I am 
half-inclined to direct my course to Venusia, and there wait news con- 
cerning the legions.—Cic. (Att. 16, 5, 3.) 

Contigit tibi quod haud scio an némini, The lot has fallen to you 
which perhaps has fallen to no one else.—Cic. (Fam. 9, 14, ad fin.) 


Obs. The phrases haud scio an, nescio an, imply the probability of the 
truth of the proposition which they introduce. They have thus 
the opposite force to the English ‘“‘ J don’t know whether.” 


§ 439. Propositions about which doubt and uncertainty 
are distinctly denied are expressed with quin and the Sub- 
junctive ; as non dibium est quin, etc. (see § 461). 


§ 440. The Subjunctive is sometimes used in what look 
like Direct questions, to indicate perplexity; where tho 
Verb dibito may be supplied (Subjunctivus dubitativus): as, 


Sed quid dgam? adeamne ad eum, et cum eo injiriam hano exposti- 
lem? But what am I todo? Shall I go to him, etc.—Ter. (Andr. 4, 1, 15.) 


Quid hoc himine faciatis, What are you to do with this man ?—Cic. 
(Verr. 2, 1, 42.) 
Quid dliud facéret, What else could he do ?—Cic. (de Or. 3, 86.) 


Quid éniimérem artium multitidinem, Why should I enumerate a 
multitude of arts?—Cic. (Off. 2, 15.) 


§ 441. Verbs of fearing take the Subjunctive with né or 
ut according as the fear is expressed that a thing will (ne) 
or will not (ut) happen (see § 460). 


§ 442. In all cases where the Subjunctive is found in 
apparently independent propositions, it is in reality 
dependent upon some condition, doubt, or uncertainty, 
present to the mind of the speaker or writer (“subjective”), 
though not expressed. 


3. The Subjunctive expressing a Wish. 


§ 443. Subjunctivus Optativus.—The Subjunctive is often 
_ without any preceding Verb expressed, to invicate a 
wish. 


Obs. The wish may be introduced by a verb of wishing, with or 
without ut: e.g.— 
Voto ut mihi respondeas, J beg you to answer me.—Cic. (Vat. 14.) 
Vélim ut tibi Amicus sit, J should be glad for him to be your 
friend.—Cic. (Att. 10, 16, 1.) 
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§ 444. The Present Tense Subjunctive expresses a wish 
regarded as attainable: as, 


Vdleant cives mei, sint beati, May my fellow-citizens r, ma 
they be happy!—Cie. (Mil 98) prosper, may 


Especially with ttinam, O that/ Osi, O if! as, 


Utinam ipse Varro incumbat in causam, Would that Varro himself 
would take up the case !—Cic. (Att. 3, 15, 4.) 


Sit meae sédes [Tibur] ttYnam sénectae, May tt be the resting-place 
of my old-age.—Hor. (Od. 2, 6, 6.) 

O mthi praetéritos réferat si Juppiter annos, Oh if Jupiter would 
but recal my past years !—Virg. (Aen. 8, 560.) 

Also with s¢ only: Virg. Aen. 6, 187. 


Obs. Analogous to this is the use of Subj. in imprecations; péream, 
intéream, mdriar si (nisi), etc. 


§ 445. The First Person Plural of the same Tense is 
used to express an invitation to others to join in some 
action : as, 


Amémus patriam, Let us love our country.—Cic. (Sext. 143.) 
Moriamur, Let us die.—Virg. (Aen. 2, 353.) 


Obs. In the same way is used the Pres.-Perf. méminerim : as, 
Méminérimus, Let us remember.—Cic. (Off. 1, 41.) 


§ 446. The Past-Imperfect and Past-Perfect Subjunctive 
are used in expressing @ wish for a thing regarded as no 
longer attainable: as, 


Utinam promissa licéret non dire, Would it were lawful not to fulfil 
promises !—Ov. (M. 2, 51.) | 


Utinam, Cn. Pompéi, cum Caesire sdcietatem nunquam coisses aut 
nunquam dirémisses, I would, Cn. Pompeius, you either had never 
entered into league with Caesar, or had never broken it off.—Cic. 
(Ph. 2, 24.) 


Obs. 1. In this way are used vellem, mallem, nollem, I could fain wish, 
vellem idem posse gloridri (Cic. Sen. 32); nollem Corinthum, sc. 
sublatam esse (id. Off. 1, 35); nollem factum (Ter. Ad. 2, 1, 11); 
while vélim, malim, and nolim are used of wishes considered to be 
attainable (comp. §§ 426, 427). 

Obs. 2. The Pust-Imperfect Subjunctive is occasiunally used to express 
a wish that something past had happened otherwise. Cf. Virg. Aen. 
11, 162: obruérent, would that they had overwhelmed .. . atque haec 
pompa djmum me non Pallanta réferret, and that this procession 
had borne me home, not Pallas. 

Obs. 3. Similarly, the Past Tenses of the Subjunctive are used to 
denote what ought to have been done under certain circumstances, 
but was not done: e.g.— 
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Asservasses hdminem, clausum hdbuisses [asservasse . . . habuisse, 
Nobbe] .... aliquid de summo supplicio rémitteres, You might (at 
least) have kept the man in custody ... you might have waived some- 
thing of the extreme penalty.—Cic. (Verr. 5, 168.) 

Pdtius dicéret, He ought rather to have said.—Cic. (Off. 3, 88.) 

At tu dictis, Albane, mainéres, Zhou at least, Alban, shouldst have 
stood by thy words.—Virg. (A. 8, 643.) (See also Virg. E. 3, 21.) 

Praediceres, You might have forewarned (me) !—Ter. (Andr. 4, 4, 


54.) 


§ 447, The construction of Verbs of wishing is various. 
Opto is most frequently followed by ut and Subjunctive: as, 

Optavit ut in currum patris tollérétur, He (Phaethon) desired that he 
might be taken up into his father’s chariot.—Cic. (Off. 3, 94.) 

(Rarely by Subj. alone: optavi, pétéres .., Ov. Tr. 2, 57.) 


Cipio is not found with Subjunctive, either alone or 
with ut, in good prose. Vélo, malo, nolo, are frequently 
found with the Subjunctive, both alone, and with a Con- 
junction: as, 

Illud volo uti respondeas, I want you to answer this question.—Cic. 
(Vat. 18.) 

Hédie uxorem diicas volo, I wish you to take a wife to-day.—Ter. 
(Andr. 2, 5, 7.) 


Malo te sipiens hostis métuat, quam stulti cives laudent, I had 
rather a wise enemy should fear you, than that foolish citizens should 
praise you.— Liv. (22, 39, fin.) 

Nolo acciisitor in jiidicium pdtentiam afferat, I would not have an 
accuser bring personal predominance with him into court.—Cic. (Mur. 59.) 


Obs. 1. In the same way sino, J allow, is sometimes used: as, 
Sine timidum pro cauto rdcent, Let them call you timid instead of 
wary.—Liv. (22, 39, fin.) 
Obs, 2. For the construction of vdlo, &c., with Infinitive, see § 512. 


§ 448. To this place must be referred the use of the 
Present and the Second Person Singular of the Perfect 
Subjunctive as Jussives (see § 420). 


4. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. 


§ 449. The Conjunction ut, that, in order that, so that, is 
used with the Subjunctive Mood to denote either a Pur- 
pose contemplated or a Consequence which ensues. 


(a.) Purpose contemplated. 


Ab iratro abduxérunt Cincinnatum ut dictator esset, They fetched 
Cincinnatus from the plough to be dictator.—Cic. (Pin. 2, 12.) 
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Quum P¥lides Orestem se esse dic&ret, ut pro eo nécdrétur, Pylades 
affirming himself to be Orestes, in order that he might be put to death in 
hts place.—Cic. (Am, 24.) 

(A negative purpose is expressed by né, and less frequently ut 
#454) né is never used to denote merely a consequence: See 


(b.) Result or Consequence ensuing. 


Tarquinius sic Servium diligébat ut is ejus vulgo hdébérétur filius, 
Tarquinius was so attached to Servius, that the latter was currently 
regarded as his son.—Cic. (Rep. 2, 21.) 

Saepe fit ut ii qui débeant non respondeant ad tempus, It often 
occurs that those who owe money, do not meet their liabilities at the time. 
—Cic, (Att. 16, 2.) 

_ Bi haec énuntiatio véra non est, sequitur ut falsa sit, If this propo- 
sition ts not true, it follows that tt is false.—Cic. (Fat. 28.) 

Huic contigit ut patriam in libertatem vindicaret, It fell to his lot 

to deliver his country from bondage.—Nep. (Thras. 1.) 


(Such phrases as séquitur, i¢ follows ; restat, <¢ remains; nécesse 
est, tf ts necessary ; aequum, justum est, tt ts right or just ; take for 
the most part, either wf and the Subjunctive, or an Infinitive 
Mood : see § 510.) 


§ 450. Ut explanatory.—Closely connected with the use 


of ut as denoting a Consequence is its use as explanatory 
of a preceding word or clause: as, 


Vétus est lex Amicitiae, uf \dem Amici semper vélint, It ts an old 
law of friendship, that friends should always have the same wishes.— 
Cic. (Plane. 5.) 

Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, ut se ipsae diligant, And if this és 
evident in animals, that they love each other . . . —Cic. (Am. 81.) 

Invitus quidem féci, ut L. Flam{ninum e sénatu éjictrem, I did 
what I did reluctantly, namely in expelling, etc.—Cic. (Sen. 42.) See 
also id. de Or. 1, 28, with Wilkins’s note. 


§ 451. Ut and né are used with the Subjunctive after 
Verbs signifying to command, advise, request, exhort, en- 
deavour ; ut in a positive, né in a negative sense: as, 

Civitati persuasit ut de fintbus suis exirent, He (Orgetorix) per- 
suaded the community to leave their own territories.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 2.) 

Te hortor ut hos libros de phildsdphia sttidiose légas, I urge you to 
read attentively these books of mine on pa(losophy Cle. (Off. 1, 3.) 

Te illud primum rigabo, ne quid invitus mea causa facias, I will 
first beg this of you, not to do anything against your will on my account. 
_—Cic. (Fam. 13, 1.) 


EnitYmini ne ego mélidres libéros sumpsisse videar quam génuisse, 
Do your utmost that I may not seem to have adopted better children than 
I have begotten.—Sall. (J. 10.) . 
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Obs. 1. This Subjunctive with ut is usually translated by the Infinitive 
in English. The Latin Infinitive never expresses a purpose. 
Obs. 2. Jiibeo, J order; vito, I forbid; conor, I attempt ; and some- 
times nitor, J strive, take the Infinitive: as, 
Jibet nos Pythius Apollo noscére nosmet ipsos, Zhe Pythian Apollo 
bids us “know ourselves.”’—Cic. (Fin. 5, 44.) 
Lex péregrinum vétat in murum ascendére, The law forbids a 
foreigner to go up upon the walls.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 100.) 
Ter sunt conati tmponére Pélio Ossam, Thrice they essayed to pile 
 Ossa on Pelion.—Virg. (G. 1, 281.) 
Cirtam irrumpére nititur, He endeavours to force an entrance into 
Cirta.—Sall. (J. 25.) (Usu. with ut and Subj.) 
Obs. 3. Impéro is occasionally found with the Accusative and Infini- 
tive, especially where brevity is desirable: as, 
Has omnes actuarias impérat fiert, He orders all these to be built 
for rowing as well as sailing.—(Caes. B. G. 5, 1.) 
Obs. 4. In poetry, précor is found (like vdlo) followed by Subjunctive 
without ut: cf. Hor. Od. 1, 2, 30, tandem vénias précamur. 


§ 452. Verbs which signify a resolution or decision are 
usually followed by ut or né and the Subjunctive; especi- 
ally when the Subject of the dependent Verb is different 
from that of the principal Verb: as, 

Stdtuunt ut x millia h6mfnum in opp{dum submittantur, They 


settle that 10,000 men should be sent to the help of the town.—Caes. 
(B. G. 7, 21.) 


Décrévit sénatus ut consul vidéret, ne quid, etc., The senate decreed, 
that the consul should look to it... . —Cic. (Cat. 1, 4.) 


Quum Athénienses stdtudrent ut..... libertatem Graecise classe 
’ défendérent, When the Athenians were about resolving to defend the 
liberty of Greece with their fleet.—Cic. (Off. 3, 48.) 


Obs. But when the determination of an individual about himself is 
signified, the Infinitive is generally used: as, 
Decréram cum eo valde familiariter vivére, I had determined to 
live on very friendly terms with him.—Cic. (Att. 6, 6, med.) 


§ 453. Quo—The Conjunction quo, that, in order that 
thereby, is also used with the Subjunctive, to denote a 
Purpose: as, 

Corriipisse dicitur jidicium péciinié, quo InImicum suum con- 
demnaret, Cluentius is said to have bribed the court, that so it might 
condemn his enemy.—Cic. (Clu. 9.) 

Especially when there is a Comparative Adjective or 
Adverb in its clause: as, 

Obdiicuntur cortice trunci, quo sint a frigdribus et céloribus tutidres, 
that so they may be safer, ete.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 120.) 


Pompéius, quo fdctlius impétum Caeséris tardaret, portas obstruit, 
that by that means he might more easily, etc.—Caes. (B. C. 1, 27.) 
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Légem brévem esse Sportet, quo ficilius ab impéritis ténedtur, 
Ct orae that it may the more easily be grasped by the unlettered.—Sen. 
p. 94, 38.) 


(Here quo = ut eo.) 
Obs. 1. But quo is not used like ué to denote a simple result, or 
consequence. 
Obs. 2. Concerning non quo, not that, see § 488, Obs. 


§ 454. Né is used with the Subjunctive to denote a 
Purpose, ut being omitted: it is equivalent to ut non, quo 
non, tn order that... not; lest: as, 


Nolo esse laudator, né videar udilator, I am reluctant to be an 
applauder, lest I should seem a flatterer.—Auct. ad Her. (4, 29.) 


Gallinae pennis fovent pullos, ne frigére laedantur, Hens cherish 
their young under their wings, in order that they may not be hurt by 
the cold.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 129.) 


§ 455. Sometimes, in the earlier writers (including 
Cic., but not Caes. or Sall.), ut is expressed along with 
né: as, 


Trebatio mandavi, ut, si quid tu eum velles ad me mittére, ne 
récusaret, I have charged Trebatius, if you wished on any account to 
dispatch him to me, not to refuse.—Cic. (Fam. 4, 1.) 

(Hoc) postiilo.. ut ne quid huc praejiidicati afftratis, This I beg, 
fan you wtll not bring hither any preconcetved conclustons.—Cic. 
(Clu. 6.) 

Opéra ditur ut jidicia ne fiant, Efforts are making to prevent the 
trials coming of'.—(Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 2, 2.) 

Obs. This is especially the case with ne quis, quid, &c. (See Nizol. 
Lex. Cic. 8. v. ne.) Once at least quo is found used with ne: Hor. S. 


2,1, 37. 

§ 456. When a Purpose is signified, we find 
né quis _ instead of utnémo _—that no one 
né ullus ee ut nullus that none 
néunquam ,, ,, ut nunquam that never 
néusquam , , ut nusquam 
nécibi (7. ¢. ne alicubi) ‘6 that nowhere 
nécunde (¢.e. ne alicunde) ‘ that from no quarter 
néquando (7. e. ne aliquando) ot that at no time 


Caesirem complexus obsecrare coepit ne quid gravius in fratrem 
stdtuéret, Embracing Caesar, he began to implore him not to come to any 
too severe decision against his brother —Caes. (B. G. 1, 20.) 


Circumspectans nécunde impétus in frimentatores fidret, Looking 


carefully round to see that no attack was made upon the foragers from 
any quarter.—Liv. (22, 23, extr.) 
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§ 457. But if only a Result is signified, the forms ut non, 
ut nemo, ut nullus, etc., must be used: as, 


Ita efffcitur ....ué omne corpus mortale sit, From this it follows 
that every body is liable to death.—Cic. (N. D. 3, 30.) 


Démosthénes perfécit méditando, uf némo planius eo ldciitus ptita- 
rétur, By exercise Demosthenes so succeeded, that no one was considered 
to have been a clearer speaker than he.—Cic. (de Or. 1, 260.) 


§ 458. Ut and né are used in parenthetical sentences, 
where some such notion as “supposing,” “ granting that,” 
is implied : as, 

Quae ut Smittam tam multa atque tanta, To say nothing of these 
many important considerations.—Cic. (Fam. 3, 10, ad fin.) 

Nam ut Omittam Philippum, to say nothing of Philip.—Nep. 
(Han. 2.) 


Ah nimium simplex Héléne, ne rustica dicam, Ah, too artless Helen, 
not to say, too rude !—Ov. (Her. 15 (16), 285.) 


§ 459. Similarly nédum, not to say, much less, is followed 
by the Subjunctive: as, 


Vix in ipsis tectis....frigus vitatur; nédum in miri et via s¢é 
facile, etc., much less can tt be easy on sea and when travelling, etc.— 
Cic. (Fam. 16, 8.) 


Optimis tempdribus viri clariss{mi vim tribiniciam sustinére non 


pdtuerunt; nedum his tempdribus..... salvi esse possimus, much less 
can we, tn these times, be secure.—Cic. (Clu. 95.) 


Obs. Ne is sometimes used with the force of nédum: cf. Sall. Cat. 11, 
extr., ne illi corruptis mdribus victériae tempérarent, Much less 
could they, in the corrupt state of morals, &c. 


§ 460. After words and phrases signifying fear or 
anxiety, n€ expresses the apprehension that something will 
occur; ut, that it will not occur: as, 


Id paves ne diicas tu illam, tu autem ué diicas, You are afraid you 
WILL marry her, and you that you WILL NoT.—Ter. (Andr. 2, 2, 12.) 
(See also Hor. 8. 2, 1, 60.) 


Timébam ne événirent ea quae accidérunt, I dreaded that those very 
things which have happened would come to pass.—Cic. (Fam. 6, 21.) 


Timor Romee grandis fuit, ne {térum Galli Romam rédirent, There 
was great fear at Rome, lest the Gauls should return again to Rome.— 
Eutr. (5, 1.) 


Pater..... terruit gentes, grave ne rédiret sécttlum Pyrrhae, that 
the terrible age of Pyrrha might be coming again.—Hor. (Od. 1, 2, 6.) 


Véreor ... ut vim queas ferre, I fear you may not [lit. I have my 
fears how you may] be able to resist force.—Ter. (Andr. 1, 5, 42.) 
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Omnes l&bores te excipére video; timeo ut sustineas, I am afraid 
you will not be able to stand them.—Cic. (Fam. 14, 2.) 


Obs. But instead of ut, we often find ne non: as, 


Non énim véreor ne non scribendo te expleam, For I have no fears 
of failing to satisfy you in letter-writing.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 1.) 

(Non véreor) ne tua virtus dSpinidni héminum non respondeat, 
that your worth will fail to answer the expectations of men.—Cic. 
(Fam. 2, 5.) 


§ 461. Quin, that not, so that not, is used with the Sub- 
junctive after negative, or virtually negative sentences only. 
It is used, 


(1.) After negative sentences containing Verbs of hindering : as, 
Non prdhibeo, I do not prevent; non rétineo, 1 do not 
restrain ; non répugno, I do not object; &c. 

(2.) After such negative phrases as Non est dibium, there ts no 
doubt ; quis diibitat, who doubts? fiéri non potest, it cannot 
be ; négari non potest, it cannot be denied ; &c. 

(3.) After negative sentences generally, to denote that a certain 
thing never happens without something else happening. 


Obs. Under negative sentences are included those virtually so; as 
- when guts expects the answer No; also those containing such words 
as vix, scarcely ; parum, (too) little, &c. 


(1.) Non posstimus, quin Slii a nobis dissentiant, récusare, We can- 
not object to others differing from us.—Cic. (Ac. 2, 7.) 


Viz me contineo quin invdlem in cipillum, I can scarcely restrain 
myself from flying at her hair.—Ter. (Eun. 5, 2, 20.) 


Haud multum abfuit quin interfictretur, A little more and he would 
have been killed.—Liv. (42, 44.) 


N.B.—The expressions haud multum abfuit, mintmum abfutt, are 
always impersonal. 


(2.) Non erat ditbium quin Helvétii plirtmum possent, There was 
no doubt that the Helvetii had the most influence.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 3.) 


Haud ditbia res visa ..... quin circumducéret agmen, There appeared 
to be no question but he must conduct his army by a circuitous route. 
—Liv. (21, 36.) 


Non dibito quin ad te stitim véniam, I have no doubt that [in the 
case assumed] I had better come to you at once.—Cic. (Att. 8, 11, B.) 


Obs. In some cases a twofold construction is admissible: thus, 

Quis ignorat quin tria Graecérum généra sint, Who knows not (i.e., 
there is no one who knows not) that there are three races of Greeks ?— 
Cic. (Fl. 64): where we might equally well have had, Quis ignérat 
tria.... esse (§ 507). 


(3.) Nullus fére dies est quin meam ddmum ventitet, There ts hardly 
a day that he does not keep coming to my house. —Cic. (Att. 1, 1, 3.) 
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Névo ullam pictiiram . . fuisse a conquisiérit, etc., no picture 
that he did not hunt up.—Cic. (Verr. 4, init.) 


Littéras ad te nunquam ha&bui cui d&rem, quin dédérim, I have 
never had an opportunity of sending you a letter without doing so.— 
Cic. (Fam. 12, 19.) 


§ 462. Quin is also used with the Indicative in the 
sense of Why not? (qui ne); and expresses an animated 
appeal: as, 


. Quin Igliur expergiscImini? Why not then be up and doing ?—Sall. 
(Cat. 20, fin.) 


Quin conscendimus équos? Why not to horse at once ?—Liv. (1, 57.) 


Obs. Quin with the Imperative is used in expostulations: as, 
Quin tu hoc audi, Nay, but do you hear me.—Ter. (Andr. 2, 2, 9.) 


§ 463. Quominus, that not, so that not, is similar to quin, 
and is used with the Subjunctive after ‘words and phrases 
which signify hindrance ; as, impédio, I impede ; préhibeo, 
I prevent ; officio, I obstruct, etc.; per me stat, fit, it 1s owing 
to me (that something does not take place): as, 


Nec véro réciteabo quominus omnes mea légant, nes indeed, will I 
object to all men’s reading my writings.—Cic. (Fin. 1 


Caesar cognovit per Afranium stare quominus dimicarétur, Caesar 
ascertained that it was owing to Afranius, that an engagement did not 
take place.—Caes. (B. C. 1, 41.) 


Obs. In the former of the above examples quin might have been used 
instead of quominus (comp. § 461), but not in the second: also, in 
the other applications of guin (%. 2, 3), guominus could not be used 
for it. 


5. Oratio Obliqua. 


Nore.—For the sake of convenience, the Rules for Oratio obliqua are 
brought together. 


§ 464. When a speech is repurted not in the exact form 
in which it was delivered, but as dependent upon a Verb 
of saying, and so as to make the speaker the Third Person 
instead of the First, it is called oratio obliqua, or Indirect 
speech : as, 


Légiatis respondit : diem se ad délibérandum sumptirum, He made 
ae to the ambassadors that he would take time to consider.—Caes. 
( 1,7.) 


(Words of Caesar reported in their original form: Diem ego ad 
délibérandum sumam, I will take time to ) 
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§ 465. When a speech is thus transferred to the oblique 
form, the following changes of Mood take place :-— 


(A.) The Indicative Mood used in direct and indepen- 
dent statements is changed into the Infinitive. 


(B.) The Indicative Mood used in dependent Relative 
sentences is changed into the Subjunctive. 


(C.) The Indicative Mood used in Questions becomes 
the Subjunctive. 


(D.) The Imperative Mood becomes the Subjunctive. 


(E.) The Subjunctive Mood used in the Apodoésis of an 
hypothetical sentence becomes the Infinitive. 


§ 466. (A.) All direct and independent statements, when 
transferred to the oratio obliqua, become dependent upon 
some such Verb as dixit, he satd, expressed or implied, and 
therefore the Accusative Case takes the place of the 
Nominative, and the Infinitive Mood the place of the Indi- 
cative (§ 507): as, 


Ariovistus respondit, .... Aeduis se obsfdes redditurum non esse, 
Ariovistus answered that he would not restore the hostages to the Aedus. 
—Caes. (B. G. 1, 36.) 


Ariovistus ad Caestirem légitos mittit, “velle se de his rebus igtre 
cum eo,” Ariovistus sends ambassadors to Caesar (saying), that he wished 
to speak with him on these points.—Caes. (ib. 47.) 


Obs. Such an Infinitive is very often introduced quite abruptly, 
especially to indicate feelings entertained, rather than a direct 
speech: as, 

Pl3bem ira prdpe armavit : “‘ Fime se jam sicut hostes péti ; cibo 
victuque fraudari,” Indignation all but armed the commons: “ They 
were now attacked by starvation like open enemies ; they were robbed 
of their bread and living.” —Liv. (2, 35.) 


§ 467. (B.) The subordinate Verbs in Relative sentences, 
used by the original speaker in the Indicative Mood, are 
turned into the Subjunctive in oratio obliqua: as, 


Caesar légatos cum his mandatis mittit,..haec esse quae ab eo 
postilaret, Caesar sends ambassadors with these instructions, . . that the 
following were the demands he made of him, &c.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 35.) 

(Direct form: Haec sunt quae a te postiilo.) 

Apud Hypinim flivium Aristdtéles ait, bestidlas quasdam nasci, 
quae unum diem vivant, that there are insects produced which live only 
one day.—Cic. (Tusc. 1, 94.) 

(Direct form: Quae unum diem vivunt.) 
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Ausiirum se in trifbinis, quod princeps fimiliae suae ausus in 
régibus esset, what (he said) his great ancestor had dared to do in the 
case of kings.—Liv. (3, 17.) 

(Direct form: Quod ausus erat.) 

Obs. But if a statement of the writer's, or one which he may be 
understood to adopt, be interwoven with the oratio obliqua, the 
Verb may stand in the Indicative: as, 

Se haud multo post quam pestilentia in urbe fuerat, in jiventitem 
grassantem incidisse, etc., That he, not long after the plugue had 
occurred, had fallen in with a band of riotous young men, &c.—Liv. 
(3, 13.) 

Cf. ib, 15: id negdtii ditum ... ut forma eidem civita&tis esset, 
quae ante Sacrum montem occiipaétum fuérat. 


§ 468. (C.) Questions transferred to oratio obliqua take 
the Subjunctive Mood; being dependent upon rogavit, or 
some such word, expressed or understood (§ 433): as, 


Firére omnes tribiini plébis .. “ quidnam id rei esset?” All the 
tribunes of the commons were furious: (they asked) “‘ What did that 
mean?” —Liv. (4, 44.) 

(Direct question : Quidnam id rei est ?) 

Quod de praeda ficiendum censérent, What did they think should be 
done about the spoil ?—Liv. (5, 20.) 

(Direct question: Quid de praedaé faciendum censetis ?) 

Quam piitarent continuatae milftiae causam esse, “ What did they 
suppose was the reason?” —Liv. (5. 2.) 

(Direct question: Quam pitatis, etc.) 


§ 469. But when the interrogative form is merely rhe- 
torical, the question containing its own answer, and being 
therefore equivalent to a direct statement, the construction 
of the Accusative and Infinitive (§ 507) is usually pre- 
ferred : as, 


“Si vétéris contiiméliae oblivisci vellet, num étiam récentium 
injiridrum mémoriam déponére posse?” “ Even if he were willing (he 
said) to forget an ancient affront, could he banish the recollection of 
recent injuries?’ —Caes. (B. G. 1, 14.) 

(Here, num déponére posse = non dépdnére posse.) 

Interrdgabat .. “quando ausuros exposctre rémédia, nisi .. etc.,” 
He asked ““ When would they venture to demand redress, tf not .. etc.?” 
—Tac. (Ann. 1, 17.) 

(Quando ausuros, nearly = nunquam ausuros. ) 

“An quicquam esse stiperbius?” Could anything be more arrogant ? 
—Liv. (1, 50.) Cf. paulo infr.: Cui nim non apparére ? 

(An quicquam esse = nihil esse; cui non apparere = omnibus 
apparere. 

See also Liv. 5, 24: quid in duabus fore? also ib. 45, med.: 
Etruscisne étiam. lidibrio esse clades suas ? 

S 
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§ 470. (D.) Commands and exhortations, when trans- 
ferred to oratto obliqua, also take the Subjunctive ; imperdavit, 
or some such word, being expressed or understood (see 
§ 451): as, 

“Sin bello perséqui perstvéraret, réminiscérétur prist{Ynae virtitis 
Helvétiorum,” “If however he should be bent on prosecuting the war 
against them, (he bade him) remember the original prowess of the Helvetii.” 
—Caes. (B. G. 1, 13.) 

“Si quid vellent, ad Idus Apriles revertérentur,” If they wanted 
anything. ad should come back again about the Ides of April.—Caes. 
(B.G. 1, 7. 

“Tllos r&épétérent &nimos quos récenti clade hibuissent,” Let them 
recal that dauntless spirit, &o.— Liv. (5, 11.) 


§ 471. (E.) Verbs used by the speaker in the Subjunctive 
for the must part remain in same Mood in oratio obliqua: 
as, 

“Intellectirum quid invicti Germani, .. qué inter quattuordécim 
annos tectum non sibissent, virtiite possent,” ‘* He (Caesar) would learn 
what the unconquered Germans, who for fourteen years had not had a 
roof over their heads, could do in the field of battle.” —Caes. (B. G. 1, 36.) 

(Direct form also: “ Qui subissent (§ 476] .. possint ” [§ 433). 


§ 472. But the Subjunctive used in the apoddsis of a 
hypothetical sentence becomes a Future-Infinitive in oratio 
obliqua : as, 

Ki legationi Ariovistus respondit: “Si quid ipsi a Caesiire dpus 
esset, sése ad eum ventirum fuisse,” “ That ef he had wanted anything 


of Caesar, he would have to come to him.”—Caes. (B. G. 1, 34.) 

(Direct form: “Si quid .. opus esset, venissem.”’) 

“Neque Eburones, si ille ddesset, tanté contemptione nostri ad 
castra ventiros esse,” “ Nor would the Eburones, tf he (Caesar) were at 
hand, approach the camp with such contempt for us.”—Caes. (B. G. 5, 
29.) 

(Direct form: “Si .. adesset .. vénirent.”’) 

Pito énim, &tiam si Icadius tum in spéluncaé non fuisset, saxum 
tamen illud casurum fuisse, that the rock would have fallen all the 
same.—Cic. (Fat. 6.) | 

(Direct form : “ Si fuisset ... cécY¥disset.) 

Obs. In such cases, the Past-Imperfect is represented by the Future 
Infinitive with esse, and the Past-Perfect by the same with fuisse. 
(See examples above.) 


§ 473. Tense oF VERBS IN ORATIO OBLIQUA.—The Tense 
of the Subjunctive Mood in oblique narration is in general 
determined by the ordinary laws for the Sequence of 
Tenses eas The following apparent exceptions re- 
quire to be noticed :— 
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(1.) The Praesens Historicum is sometimes treated as a 
Past Tense, and followed accordingly by Past 
Tenses Subjunctive. 

(2.) For the sake of greater vividness, a Past Tense 
like dixit, he said, is often followed by Present 
Tenses Subjunctive: as, 


(1.) Edicunt, ne quis L. Quinctium consitlem fdcéret, They tssue 
(= tssued) a proclamation that no one should seek to make L. Quinctius 
consul.—Liv. (3, 21, extr.) 


Intérim Caeskri nuntiatur Sulmonenses ctipere ea fictre quae vellet, 
Meanwhile it is (= was) reported to Caesar, that the people of Sulmo were 
desirous to do as he wished them.—Caes. (B. C. 1, 18.) 


(2.) Cicero respondit ..“Si ab armis discédére velint, se adjitore 
utantur, legatosque ad Caesiirem mittant,” Cicero made answer, “if they 
wish to lay down their arms, they can use him as their coadjutor, and 
send ambassadors to Caesar.”—Caes. (B. G. 5, 41.) , 

Illi légationi Ariovistus respondit .... “si quid ille se vélit,” etc., 
To that embassy Ariovistus replied :—“if he (Caesar) wants anything 
from him,” &.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 34.) 


Obs. Speeches reported in the obdliqua, frequently pass from the Past 
Tenses Subjunctive to the Present, and sometimes from the Present 
to the Past. Compare Caes. B. G. 1, 44, where the first part of 
the speech of Ariovistus is given in the Present form: consuérint 

. Vélint ... vdlint .. pdpenderint ... rémittétur ... vénérit, 
intilerit, défenderit. Then, for some space, the Past Tenses are 
used: vellet ... véniret .. dportéret .. dicéret . .. habuissent, 
etc.; after which the Present form is resumed for several lines, 
and again nacpares aa for the Past in the close of the speech. 

Compare also Liv. 5, 11, where the bulk of the reported speech 
beginning with the words “Quibus delectus..” is given in the 
Present form; but with a mixture of the Past in the latter portion: 
occipérent ... déliquissent . . répétdrent . . . h&buissent. 

On the whole, the Present Form is preferred. 


6. Use of the Subjunctive with the Relative 
Pronoun and Conjunctions. 


§ 474. The Relative and Relative particles take the 
Subjunctive (according to § 421), when they are used in 
stating not simply a fact, but a conception of the mind. 


§ 475. Qui hypothetical_—_The Relative qui, quae, quod, is 
followed by the Subjunctive when the clause to which it 
belongs contains a virtual hypothesis (§ 431): as, 

Haec qui videat, nonne cogatur fitéri deos esse, Would not the man, 
who should see these things, be compelled to confess that there are gods?— 
Cic. (N. D. 2, 12.) 

(Qui videat = sf quis videat, if any one were to see.) 
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Nec quisquam rex Persiérum pdtest esse, gui non ante Magorum 
disciplinam percépérit, who has not first studied.—Cic. (Div. 1, 91.) 
(Qué non perceperit = nisé perceperit, unless he has learned.) 
Obs. To this head belongs the phrase, quod sciam, as far as I know, tf 
only I know. 


§ 476. Hence the Relative takes the Subjunctive in 
stating the reason of something: as, 


O fortiinate addlescens, qui tuae virtitis Hdmérum praecdnem 
invénéris, who hast found (i.e. in that thou hast found) a Homer to be 
the herald of thy prowess.—Cic. (Arch. 24.) 

Ut ciibitum discess{mus, me et de via et qui ad multam noctem 
vigtlassem, arctior quam sdlébat somnus complexus est, owing to the 
journey and my having sat up toa late hour.—Cic. (Rep. 6, 10.) 


(Qué vigilassem = quum vigilassem, § 483.) 


§ 477. The force of qui as introducing a reason is aug- 
mented by ut, utpdte, quippe: as, 

Magna pars Fidénatium, ut qui cdloni additi Romanis essent, Latine 
sciébant, A great part of the Fidenates, (as might well be) from their 
having been joined as settlers with Romans, knew Latin.—Liv. (1, 27.) 

Multa de mea sententia questus est Caesar, quippe qui ab eo in me 
esset incensus, having in fact been goaded on against me by him 
(Crassus).— Cic. (Fam. 1, 9, 3.) 


Obs. But quippe qut is also found with the Indicative: as, 

{Animus fortindé non éget], quippe [quae] prdbitatem ... n&éque 
dare neque éripére potest, The soul needs not fortune, since goodness 
she can neither give nor take away.—Sall. (J. 1.) See also Sall. C. 
48, ad init.: quippe cui. ... ommes cdpiae... erant. 


§ 478. Qui of Purpose.-—Qui takes the Subjunctive when 
it involves the meaning of ut, and denotes a Purpose 
(§ 449): as, 

Sunt multi qui éripiunt dliis quod Sliis largiantur, There are many 
who take from one to bestow on another.—Cic. (Off. 1, 43.) 

(Quod largiantur = uf largiantur.) 

Légatos Romam qui auxilium a sénatu pétcrent, misére, They sent 
ambassadors to Rome to beg help from the senate.—Liv. (5, 35.) 

(Qui peterent = ut peterent.) 


§ 479. Qui of Result.—Qui is also followed by the Sub- 
junctive when there is involved in it the force of ut as 
indicating a Result (§ 449): as, 

In énddandis noém{nibus, quod misérandum sit, laboratis, In ex- 
plaining names you (Stotcs) trouble yourselves to a degree that is pitiable. 
—Cic. (N. D. 3, 62.) - 

(Quod miserandum sit = ita ut miserandum sit.) 
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Majus laetiusque quam quod si&tis crédére possent, Something too 
great and too joyful for them quite to believe.—Liv. (27, 50.) H 
(Majus quam quod possent = major quam ut possent.) 


§ 480. Qui is especially so used after the adjectives 
dignus, indignus, idoneus, and the like, to denote what a 
person is worthy of, fit for, or likely to do: as, 


ivianae fabitlae non sitis dignae quae \térum légantur, The plays 
of Livius are hardly worthy of being read a second time.—Cic. (Br. 71.) 


Nulla mihi videbatur aptior persona quae (de stnectiite}] ldquérétur, 
quam Catonis, No character seemed to me fitter to speak concerning old- 
age than that of Cato.—Cic. (Am. 4.) 


line indigni erant qui impetrarent, Were they unworthy to obtain 
their request ?—Cic. (R. Am. 119.) 


Quis est tam excors quem ista mdveant, Who is so foolish, as that 
those (tales) should influence him ?—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 11.) 


Obs. 1. The poets and later writers in general, also construe these 
Adjectives with the Infinitive: as, . 
Fons rivo ddre némen iddneus, A fountain fit to give name toa 
stream.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 16, 12.) 
Obs. 2. Similarly qui takes the Subjunctive when it is equivalent to 
ut after the Pronouns is, talis, tantus: as, 
Non siimus ii quibus nihil varum esse videdtur, I am not one to 
whom nothing seems true.—Cic. (N. D, 1, 12.) 
Nulla est tanta vis quae non ferro....... frangi possit, as not 
to be broken.—Cic. (Marc. 8.) 


§ 481. SusyuncTivE or Reperition.—The Imperfect and 
Pluperfect Subjunctive are often used in narrative, after 
Relative Pronouns and Particles, to denote the recurrence 
of an action under a given condition: as, 


Primi, gua méddo praeirent diices, signa séquébantur, The foremost, 
dete their guides only led the way, kept up with the standards.— 
iv. (22, 2. 


Alii tbi semel procibuissent, inter jimenta .... médrientes, Others 
when once they had fallen to the ground amongst the baggage cattle, dying 
there.—Liv. (2b.) 

Tyrannus, ut quisque maxime labdrdret ldcus, aut ipse occurrébat, 
aut S1iquos mittébat, as each post was most in danger.—Liv. (34, 38.) 

Obs. But the Indicative may also be used: cf. with the last example, 
Liv. 22, 6, Consul, qudcunque in parte labdrare sensérat suos, 
impigre férébat Spem. See also Liv. 3, 11, Qui obvius fuérat, mul- 


citus, niditus abibat, Whoever encountered (them), went off beaten 
and stripped. 


§ 482. The Subjunctive is generally used after such ex- 
pressions as sunt qui, there are some who; non désunt qui, 
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there are not wanting men who; répériuntur qui, there are 
found some who: as, 


Sunt qui discessum 4nimi a corpore pittent esse mortem, There are 
some who think death to be the parting of mind from body.—Cic. (Tuse. 
1, 18.) 

Fuére qui crédérent M. Crassum non ignarum ejus consilii fuisse, 
There were some who believed M. Crassus to be no stranger to this scheme. 
—Sall. (C. 17.) 


Obs. 1. But if certain definite persons or things are indicated, such 
phrases are followed by the Indicative: as, 
Fuére timen extra conjiraétidnem complires qui ad Catilinam 
profects sunt, There were however a good many [whose names might 
be given), notin the plot, who went to join Catiline.—Sall. (C. 39.) 


Obs. 2. The poets and the later writers often construe sunt qui with 
the Indicative, treating it like a single word (cf. Hor. Od. 1, 1, snit.), 


_ § 483. Quum.—The Conjunction quam takes the Sub- 


junctive when it denotes cause (quum causdle); it may 
then generally be translated by as, since, or although: as, 


Quum vita sYne Smicis insYdiarum et métis pléna sit, ratio ipsa 
monet imicitias comparare, Since life without friends ts full of treachery 
and alarm, &c.—Cic. (Fin. 1, 66.) 

Fuit perpétuo pauper, gquum ditissYmus esse Sans He was always 
poor, though he might have been very rich.—Nep. (Phoe. 1.) 

Obs. Quum like qui (§ 477) may be strengthened with quippe: as, 
Nec repréhendo (te): guippe quum ipse istam reprehensidnem non 
figérim, Nor do I blame you; inasmuch as I myself have not escaped 
that censure.—Cic. (Att. 10, 3.) 


§ 484. Quum also takes the Subjunctive in describing 
the sequence of events in proper historical narrative: as, 


Quum tridui viam prdfectus esset-—quos quum tristiOres vidisset— 
quum A aet in orbem pugnarent—imber quum ferrétur in ipsa ora— 
quum Ep&minondas vicisset Lactdaeminios, etc. ( passim). 

Obs. The Perfect and Past-Perfect Subjunctive with qguum supply the 
lack of a Perfect Participle Active in Latin (comp. § 526). 


§ 485. But quum is used with all Tenses of the Indi- 
cative to denote that something takes place at the same 
time as something else: as, 


Faciunt Idem quum exercentur athlétae, Athletes do the same [shout] 
when they are exercising.—Cic. (Tusc. 2, 56.) 


Quum meum factum cum tuo compdro... multo micls meo facto 
délector quam tuo, When I compare my conduct with yours, Iam much 
more pleased with my own than with yours.—Cic. (Fam. 8, 6, énit.) 
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Quum haec écribébam, in exspectatione erant omnia, As I write this, 
all is expectation.—Cic. (Fam. 12, 24.) [Epistolary style.) 

Crédo tum quum Sicilia fldrébat Spibus et cépiis, magna artificia 
fuisse in e& insila, at the time when Sicily flourished in resources and 
military strength.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 46.) 


The Indicative is sometimes used even when a repeated 
action is denoted (cf. § 481): as, 


Quum autem ver esse coepérat .. dibat se libori atque {t{néribus, 
But when tt began to be spring-time, he then gave himself to labour and 
journeying.—Cic. (Verr. 5, 27.) 


§ 486. The Indicative is aiso used with quum after a 
clause indicating the time at which an event took place: as, 


Jam ver appétébat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis mdvit, Spring was 
already approaching, when Hannibal broke up from his winter-quarters. 
—Liv. (22, 1.) 

Nondum centum et décem anni sunt, quum .. . lex lata est, It is not 
yet 110 years since the law was brought forward.—Cic. (Off. 2, 75.) 


§ 487. Quod and quia.—The Conjunctions quod and quia, 
because, both take the Indicative in stating the actual 
reasun of something: as, 


Idcirco sum tardior guod non invénio fidum t&bellarium, I am the 
more backward because I find no trusty letter-carrier.—Cic. (Att. 1, 13, 1.) 


Parthos times, quta diffidis cOpiis nostris, You fear the Parthians, 
because you mistrust my troops.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 10, 2.) 


Obs. 1. Quia states a reason more directly and positively than quod. 
Hence, if the reason is merely an alleged or supposed one, the 
Subjunctive is used with quod: as, 

Sécrates acctisitus est quod corrumpéret jiiventiitem, on the 
ground of his corrupting youth—Quint. (4, 4, 5.) 

Obs. 2. Out of this use of quod arises such an expression as the 
following : 

Quod réligiénibus sese dicéret impédiri, Because, said he, (alleged 
but false reason) “he was prevented by religious scruples.” —Caes. 
(B. G, 5, 6.) 

The diceret here is brought under the government of quod 
(instead of quod impediretur), by attraction. The same construction 
occurs with the Relative: comp. Sail. Cat. 49: Smentiundo quae se 
ex Volturcio . . . audisse dicérent. 


§ 488. The difference between the use of quod with the 
Subjunctive and of quia or quod with the Indicative, is 
clearly seen in the following example :— 

Pigiles étiam quum fériunt adversirium ingémiscunt, non quod 


ddleant Animove succumbant, sed quia profundenda voce omne corpus 
intenditur, Prize. fighters even when in the act of striking an antagonist, 
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fetch a groan; not because they are in pain (supposed, but false reason), 
but because, tn discharging the sound, the whole body ts put in tension 
(real reason).—Cic. (Tuse 2, 56.) 

Obs. Instead of non quod, we find also non quo (Cic. Fam. 5, 19, non 
quo célandus esses: . . sed quia vidétur ..); and in negative sense, 
non quin: cf. Cic. Fam. 4, 7, non quin ab eo (consilio) dissentiam, 
sed quod ea te sapientia esse judicem, etc., not that I do not dissent 
from your decision, &c. (For judicem we might equally well have 
had judico.) 


§ 489. In addition to the above cases, quod (not quia) is 
used as a causal Conjunction after such Verbs as gratilor, 
I congratulate ; glorior, I boast ; quéror, I complain ; miror, 
I wonder ; laudo, I praise; and the like: when, as before 
(§ 487), the Indicative denotes that the ground of rejoicing, 
grief, censure, etc., is an actual fact, which the Subjunctive 
of course cannot do: as, 


Tamen quod bes gratilor, I congratulate you that you are out of the 
way [as you are].—Cic. (Fam. 2, 5.) 

Gaudeo quod te interpellavi, I am glad that I interrupted you [as 
I did].—Cic. (Leg. 3, 1.) 

Non tibi objicio quod hdmincm . . omni argento spdliasti, I am not 


laying it to your charge that you robbed a man of all his plate [which 
you did].—Cic. (Verr. 4, 37.) 
Quod sit destitiitus quéri{tur, He complains (whether truly or not] 
of having been left in the lurch.—-Caes. (B. G. 1, 16.) 
Obs. 1. In the last of the above examples, as in many similar, the 
Subjunctive may be regarded as belonging to oratio obliqua (§ 467). 


Obs. 2. Quod may also form a Noun-Sentence with the Indicative, as 
Subject to quasi-impersonal expressions similar in meaning to those 
referred to in the preceding section: as, 


Jiivat me [= gaudeo] quod vigent stiidia, Zt is a pleasure to me 
that intellectual pursuits flourish.—Plin, (Ep. 1, 13, 1.) 


§ 490. Quod has often simply a defining or explanatory 
force = ‘ that,’ ‘in that’; when it takes the Indicative 
Mood : .as, 

Fécisti mihi pergratum, quod Serapidnis librum ad me misisti, 
in that you have sent me, in sending me, etc.—Cic. (Att. 2, 4.) 

This is especially the case after proptérea :—‘ for this 
reason, that’: as, 

Egdmet consdlandus ipse sum. proptérea quod nullam rem grivius 


jam diu tuli, for this very reason, that for a long time I have felt nothing 
more deeply.—Cic. (Fam. 5,18.) 


Also propterea quia occurs, but less frequently. 
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§ 491. Quod is originally a Relative Pronoun, and in 
some of its applications seems to waver between the use 
of the Relative Pronoun and of a Conjunction: it is on 
this principle we must explain such a sentence as the 
following :— 

Cijus corpus a me crématum est, quod contra décuit ab illo meum, 
His body was laid by me on the funeral pile, whereas [which office] mine 
should rather have undergone that office from him.—Cic. (Sen. 85.) 

Obs. 1. Quod may sometimes be rendered, as for the fuct that: e.g.— 

Quod impréviso inum pagum adortus esset, As for the fact of his 
having attacked a single canton ... —Caes. (B. G. 1, 13.) 

Quod sua victorié tam insdlenter gloridrentur, As for their being 
so overweeningly boastful about their victory.—Caes. (ib. 14.) 

Nam quod illi spérarent, effréndtam licentiam ejus magistratus 
Patres latiros, eos falli, etc., As for what they hoped, [or whereas 
a hoped] that the Fathers would tolerate, &c.—Liv. (5, 29.) 

hese examples may serve to show how the use of quod as Relative 
might readily pass into its use as Conjunction. 

Obs. 2. The use of quod si, but if; quod nisi (ni), bué if not, &c., at 
the beginning of sentences, is to be explained by the fondness of the 
Latin language for connecting the parts of a narration by means of 
the Relative or a Relative particle. 


§ 492. Quippe, because, as being, is chiefly used in con- 
nection with the Relative Pronoun (see § 477), as also 
before Relative or illative particles, viz. quum, quod, quia, 
quoniam, ubi, énim, etc. It takes the Indicative or Sub- 
Junctive Mood according as fact or hypothesis is indica- 
ted: as, 

Ego véro laudo: ..quippe quia magnérum saepe id rémédium 


aegritidinum est, I do praise it, inasmuch as thut is often the remedy 
for serious troubles.—Ter. (Heaut. 3, 2, 28 ) 


Quippe ubi nulla fdrent aeterno corpore, Inasmuch as in that case 
(i.e. on a certain hypothesis, which is denied) there would be no objects 
with eternal substance.—Lucer. (1, 242.) 


Léve nomen h&bet utrique res: quippe léve nim est hoc totum, 
risum movére, Both things have a trivial name: for in fact this whole 
matter of provoking laughter is trivial._—Cic. (de Or. 2, 218.) 


§ 493. Quippe is also used with the Indicative in giving 
an ironical reason :— 


Quippe vétor fatis! Because forsooth I am forbidden by the fates !— 
Virg. (Aen. 1, 39.) 


Mivet me quippe limen ciriae! Forsooth that illuminator of the 
senate-house disturbs me !—Cic. (Mil. 33.) 


§ 494. Quéniam (quum jam), since, is used in stating a 
fact as a reason, and regularly takes the Indicative: as, 
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Quéniam res in id discrimen adducta est, Seeing matters have been 
brought to such a crisis. —Cic. (Ph. 3, 29.) 


Qua me stultitia (qudéntam non est génus inum), insanire pitas? 
What kind of folly (since there is more than one kind) do you think Iam 
mad with ?—Hor. (S. 2, 3, 301.) 


In later authors, quéniam is used with the Subjunctive : 
as, 

Itaque qudniam ipse pro se divére non posset, verba fécit friter ejus, 
Accordingly, seeing he could not speak on his own behalf, his brother acted 
as spokesman.—Nep. (Milt. 7.) 


Obs. In the following example, the Subj. after guoniam indicates that 
such was the reason alleged by themselves :— 

De suis privaétim rébus ab eo pétére coepérunt, qudniam civitati 
consilére non possent, They began to make petition to him concerning 
their own private concerns, seeing they could not consult the safety of 
the state.—Caes. (B. G. 5, 3.) 


§ 495. Quando is sometimes used as a causal Conjunc- 
tion, equivalent to quoéniam, especially in prae- or post- 
Ciceronian writers. It then takes the Indicative: as, 

Quando ita tibi libet, vile, Since such is your humour, Good-bye.— 
Pl. (Cist. 1, 1, 117.) 


Cur non sit drator, quando, quod difficilius est, oratorem fdactt? 
Why should not he be an orator, seeing that—what is harder,—he makes 
an orator ?—Quint. (12, 8, 5.) 


§ 496. Quoad, as long as, as far as, until, takes the Indi- 
cative or the Subjunctive, according as it refers to actual 
fact or not: as, 

Jitbeo te salvére voce summa, quoad vires vélent, I bid you good day 
at the top of my voice, as far as my powers avail.—PI. (As. 2, 2, 30.) 

Ipse, quoad pédtuit, fortiss{me restitit, He himself, so long as he was 
able, resisted most valiantly.—Caes. (B. G. 4, 12.) 

Ipse intérei, quoad légiones colldcatas cognovisset, in Gallia morari 
constituit, He himself meanwhile resolved to remain in Gaul till he knew 
the legions had been got into winter quarters.—Cues. (ib. 5, 24.) 


§ 497. Dum, whilst, is construed with the Indicative ; 
dum, until, with the Indicative or the Subjunctive, accor- 
ding as a simple fact or a purpose is indicated: as, 


Ea rédemptio mansit...... dum jidices rejecté sunt, That bargain 
remained in force ...... until the judges were rejected.—Cic. (Verr. Act. 
1, 16.) 


Obsidio deinde per paucos dies migis quam oppugnatio fuit, dum 
vulnus ditcis curdrétur, The siege then took the form of a blockade rather 
than an assault for a few days, so that meanwhile (dum) the general's 
wound might be treated.—Liv. (21, 8.) 
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Iratis subtrihendi sunt ii, in quos impétum facére conantur, dum se 
ipsi colligant, Angry persons must have the objects of their attacks put out 
of their reach, to give them time to collect themselves.—Cic. (Tusc. 4, 78.) 


§ 498. Dummédo (also simply dum or modo), provided 
that (Hypothetical, § 424), is construed with the Subjunc- 
tive Mood: as, | 

Omnia recta et honesta neglivunt, dummddo ydtentiam conséquantur, 
They disregard all thut is right and honourable, if they may only obtain 
power.—Cic. (Off. 3, 82.) 

Odérint, dum métuant, Let them hate provided only they fear.—Att. 
in Cic. (Off. 1, 97.) 

Obs. We also find dummdd> né, dum né, mddo né: as, 
Sit summa in jiire dicendo sévéritas, @ummddo ea né vdriétur 
gratia, Let there be the utmost severity in administering justice, so 
long as it does nut fluctuate through partiality.—Cic. (Q. Fr. 1, 7.) 


§ 499. Donec, whilst, until, has the same construction as 
dum (§ 497). 
Obs. 1. Donec is rare in Cicero, and is not found at all in Caesar or 
Sallust. It is frequent in the poets, as well as in Livy and Tacitus. 
Obs. 2. Livy and Tacitus sometimes use donec with the Subjunctive, 
when speaking of simple facts: as, 

Eléphanti trépidatidnis Aliquantum édébant, dénec quidtem ipse 
timor fécisset, Zhe elephants made some disturbance, until their very 
fears rendered them quict.—Liv. (21, 28.) (The Subjunctive here 
may perhaps be due to the idea of repetition, §481; there being 
many elephants to be managed.) 


§ 500. The (so-called) Conjunctions, antéquam, prius- 
quam, before that, take the Subjunctive when they reter to 
an hypothetical case: as, 

In omnibus négotiis, priusquam aggrédiare, adhibenda est praept- 


ratio diligens, In all undertakings, before you attempt anything, you must 
make careful preparation.—Cic. (Off. 1, 73.) 


§ 501. When antéquam, priusquam (ante . . quam, prius 
..- quam), are used with reference to actual facts, denoting 
merely priority of time, they usually take the Indicative, 
but sometimes the Subjunctive : as, 


(a.) With Indicative. 

Omnia ista ante facta sunt, quam ... iste Itkliam attigit, All those 
things took place before he reached Italy.—Cic. (Verr. 2, 161.) (Attin- 
geret, N.) 

Antéquam de incommidis 8icfliae dico, Before I speak of the griev- 
ances of Sicily.—Cic. (Verr. 2, 2.) 

Neque ante dimisit eum quam fidem dédit Addlescens ab his sacris 
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se températurum, Nor did she leave him, till the young man gave his word 
that he would refrain from taking part in these rites.—Liv. (39, 10.) 


Décessit post annum quartum quam Thémistocles expulsus erat, He 
died four years after T hemistocles had been banished.—Nep. (Ar. fin.) 


(b.) With Subjunctive. (Chiefly in later authors.) 


Prius Placentiam pervénere quam sitis sciret Hannibal ab Ticino 
prifectos, They reached Placentia before Hannibal was well aware that 
they had left the Ticinus.—Liv. (21, 47.) 


Interfuit pugnae navali apud Salamina, quae facta est prius quam 
poena libéraretur, He was present at the naval battle of Salamis, which 
was fought before he was liberated from his penalty.—Nep. (Ar. 2.) 


(Posteaquam occurs with Plup. Subj.—Cic. Man. 9.) 
Obs. 1. The Subjunctive is rare when only a specification of priority 
or subsequence of Time is indicated. 


Obs. 2. Ante... quam, post ... quam, are often separated from each 
other: see above examples. 


§ 502. Quamvis, however much, and licet, although, used 
concessively, govern the Subjunctive: as, 


Quamvis El¥sios mirétur Graecia campos, However much Greece 
may admire her Elysian plains.—Virg. (G. 1, 88.) 

Assentatio quamvis perniciosa sit, nécére timen némini potest, nisi 
ei, qui eam récipit, Flattery, however injurious it may be, can harm no 
one saving the man who takes tt in.—Cic. (Am. 97.) 

Quamvis sit magna (exspectatio), timen eam vinces, Though expec- 
tation be ever 80 high, you will yet go beyond it.—Cic. (Rep. 1, 23.) 

Lcet ipsa vitium sit ambitio, fréquenter timen causa virtiitum est, 
Though ambition in itself be a fault, yet it is often the cause of virtues.— 
Quint. (1, 2, 22.) 

Vita (brévis est) [iceé snpra mille annos exeat, Life (is short) even if 
it should exceed a thousand years.—Sen. (Brev. V. 6.) 


Obs. 1. Quamvis is most often found ia connexion with an adjective. 


Obs. 2. In the poets and later writers guamvis is often equivalent to 
quanquam (see foll. sect.), and takes the Indicative : as, 
Erat inter eos dignitaéte régid, quamvis cdrébat ndmine, He enjoyed 
the gi of king amongst them, though he had not the title.—Nep. 
(Milt. 2.) 


§ 503. Quanquam, how much soever, although, and etsi, 
étiamsi, even if, although, take either the Indicative or the 
Subjunctive, according to the fundamental distinction 
between these Moods: as, 


Quanquam est scélestus, non committet, etc., Rascal as he is, he will 
not, &c.—Ter. (Ad. 2, 1, 5.) 


\ 
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Quanquam praesente L. Lucullo léquor, Although I am speaking in 
the presence of L. Lucullus.—Cic. (Mur. 20.—Cf. Drager, ii. p. 737.) 


Quanquam festinas, non est mora longa, However great your haste, 
&c.—Hor. (Od. 1, 28, 35.) 


Erant multi, qui, quanquam non {ta sese rem hibére arbitrarentur, 
however far they were from thinking, &c.—Cic. (de Or. 2, init.) 
(See also ib. 3, 27, quanquam omnibus par paene laus.. . tribuatur.) 


Etsi mons Cevenna . . {ter impédiébat, Although Mount Cevenna 
obstructed their march.—Caes. (B. G. 7, 8.) 


Quunquam,—etst pridre foed&ére stairétur,—stitis cautum érat de 
Saguntinis, Although,—even if the former treaty were adhered to,— 
sufficient security had been taken for the Saguntines.—Liv. (21, 19.) 


Obs. In the best authors quanquam is rarely used with the Sub- 
junctive; that is, when an objective fact is indicated. 

Later writers frequently make quanjuam govern the Subjunctive, 
even when referring to an objective fact : as, 

Phraates, quanquam dépilisset exercitus dicesque Romanos, cuncta 
vénérantium officia ad Augustum vertérat, though he had, &c.— 
Tac, (A. 2, 1.) 

Also the poets use quanquam with either Indic. or Subj. without 
difference of meaning: cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 394: quanquam .. invicti 
viribus essent. 


CuaprerR X LVII.—Tue Inrinitive Moop. 


§ 504. The Infinitive Mood is an indeclinable verbal 
Noun, capable of being used as a Nominative or an 


Accusative only—the latter less frequently. For the 


other Cases, the Gerund takes the place of the Infinitive. 


1. The Infinitive as Subject. 


§ 505. The Infinitive is used as Subject chiefly in con- 
nexion with such quasi-impersonal Verbs as jiivat, délectat, 
(tt) delights ; or such phrases as pulchrum, décorum est, (i) 
18 fine, becoming, &c.: see § 515. 

Sometimes it is treated as a true Noun, and takes an 
attributive : as, 

Quum vivére ipsum turpe sit nobis, When living itself ts disgraceful 
to me.—Cic. (Att. 13, 28.) 


Ipsum Litine léqui, The mere speaking (good) Latin.—Cic. (Br. 140.) 
See also Hor. Ep. 1, 7, 27. 


2. The Infinitive as Object. 


§ 506. The use of the Infinitive as Direct Object is rare 
and chiefly confined to the poets: as, 
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Quid sit fitirum cras ftige quaertre, What is to be on the morrow 
forbear inquiring.—Hor. (Od. 1, 9, 13.) 
Pro nobis mitte précari, Give over praying for us !—Ov. (M. 3, 614.) 
Obs. 1. For the Infinitive after Verbs of willingness, ability, &c., see 
512. 
Obs. 2. The Infinitive is sometimes used by the poets where a prose 
writer would employ the Gerund, or Gerundive: as, 
Nequicquam . . vitabis . . célérem s&jui Ajacem, Jn vain wilt thou 
try to avoid Ajax, swift to pursue.—Hor. (Od. 1, 15, 18.) 
(Celer sequi=celer ad sequendum.) 
Obs. 3. Later writers even have the Infinitive after a Preposition : 


as, Multum intérest inter dare et accipére, between giving and 
receiving.—Sen. (Ben. 5, 10, 2.) 


3. Accusative and Infinitive. 


§ 507. Verbs of saying, thinking, perceiving, knowing, 
hearing, and the like, are followed by the Accusative and 
Infinitive, forming a Noun-Sentence which is the Direct 
Object of the principal Verb. 

Among the most frequent of such Verbs are: sentio, 
video, audio; intelligo, cognosco, compério, scio (nescio), 
animadverto, invénio; pito, existimo, arbitror, censeo ; 
mémini, récordor, obliviscor; spéro, exspecto, confido, 
crédo; vdlo, ciipio, stiideo: — dico, aio, négo, respondeo, 
climo, méméro, nuntio, fiteor, ostendo; piémitto, pol- 
liceor, spondeo, récipio, jiro; similo, fingo (rare with this 
constr.), mentior (rare), Familiar oxamples :— 


Sentimus ignem cklére—audio te aegrotum fuisse—scio t{bi haec 
plaicére—inimadvertérunt omnes stituas déjectas esse—Thales dixit 
Aquam esse Initium rérum—négavit deos esse—respondit castra esse 
tita—fateor me ex Graeca gente esse—aimilavit se firére—Thrisonem 
esse auctorem consilii mentitus (falsely asserting that: Liv. 24, 5). 


Obs. Occasionally after a Verb of saying, the Nominative is found 
with esse, being descriptive of the subject. This is called 
attraction: as, 

Ait esse piritus (=se p&rétum esse), He declares himself to be 
ready.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 7, 22.) 

This is a Greek construction (= @nolv érotyos elva:), and not 
found in good Latin prose. Similarly, Virgil (Aen. 2, 377) has, sensit 
délapsus (=se delapsum esse), He perceived that he had fallen... . 
(Gk. poder’ éuweowy). This construction is possible only when the 
Subject of the two Verbs is the same. 


§ 508. Not only Verbs of the above kind, but Phrases 
equivalent or analogous to them are followed by a Noun- 
Sentence with the Accusative and Infinitive : as, 
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Ea erat confessio, ciput rerum Rémam esse, That was a confession 
(= to confess) that Rome was at the head of affairs.—Liv. (1, 45.) 
Auctores siimus titam ibi majestatem Romani nominis fére, We will 
apadage® for \ that the majesty of the Roman name shall be safe there.— 
iv. (2, 48. 


Caesirem certidrem fdciunt sese non facile ab oppidis vim hostium 
prohilére, They inform Czxsar that they find it no easy matter to beat 
off the violence of the enemy from their towns.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 11.) 


§ 509. Also many Verbs denoting various feelings of the 
mind, as, joy, grief, wonder, etc., may be followed by the 
Accusative and Infinitive: as, 

Salvum fe advénire gaudeo, I rejoice that you come in safety.—P]. 
(Bac. 3, 3, 52.) See also Cic. Am. 14, fin. 

Inféridres non ddlére (débent) se a suis sipérari, Inferiors ought not 
to be grieved at being surpassed by their friends.—Cic. (Am. 71.) 

Miror te ad me nihil scribere, I am surprised that you write nothing 
to me.—Cn. Pomp. ap. Cic. (Att. 8, 12, B.) 


Peccasse nim se non anguntur, objurgari mdleste férunt, They are 
not sorry that they have done wrong ; they take tt amiss that they are 
found fault with.—Cic. (Am. 90.) 

Obs. 1. But the above Verbs more frequently take quod, with Indi- 
cative or Subjunctive (v. § 489). 
Obs. 2. Concerning the construction of piidet, piget, &c., v. § 241. 


§ 510. Various quasi-impersonal phrases, as certum est, 
itis certain; manifestum est, tt 1s manifest ; aequum, justum 
est, it ts fair or just; Opus, nécesse est, i 2 necessary ; 
séquitur, 7 follows ; constat, it is acknowledged ; expédit, it 
is expedient, have for their true Subject a Noun-Sentence 
with the Accusative and Infinitive: as, 

Certum est libtros a parentibus dmari, It is certain that children are 
loved by their parents—Quint. (ee also Ter. Eun. 4, 4, 37.) 

Quae libérum scire aequum est dddlescentem, Things which it is 
proper a young gentleman should know.—Ter. (Eun. 3, 2, 25.) 

Quisi constet inter omnes eos esse deos, As though all were agreed 
that those are gods.—Cic. (N. D. 3, 11.) 

Corpus mortale &lfquo tempore intérire nécesse est, It ts necessary 
for a mortal body to perish sooner or later.—Cic. (Inv. 2, 170.) 


Sibi quemque pétére, quod pertineat ad tisum, non Iniquum est; 
altéri dér{pére jus non est, Jé is not unfair for each one to seek what is 
Jor his good, etc.—Cic. (Off. 3, 42.) 

Légem brévem esse dportet, A law should be short.—Sen. (Ep. 94, 
38.) 


Nec séquitur illico esse causas immitabYles, Nor does té follow at once 
that there are tmmutable causes.—Cic. (Fat. 12, 28.) 
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° Obs. Restat, réliquum est, if remains; proximum est, the next thing 
ss, and the like; as also sometimes, séquitur, s¢ follows; expédit, it 
ts expedient ; mos (moris) est, tt ts @ custom, are often followed by 
ut and the Subjunctive: as, 

Restat ut aut....aut.., The only remaining alternatives are 
that either ...or...—Cic. (Quint. 41.) 

Proxtmum est ut ddceam dedrum proévidentia mundum adminis- 
trari, The next thing ts for me to show that the world ts manayed by 
the providence of the gods.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 73.) 

Oportet is also sometimes found with Subj. : cf. Cic. Tusc. 1, 12, 


sint Sportet, si miséri sunt. 
See also § 432, Exx. No. 3. 


§ 511. Verbs signifying willingness, or permission and the 
like, with their contraries, may be followed by the Accu- 
sative and Infinitive (see also § 512): as, 


Jiidicem esse me non doctorem vdlo, I desire (myself) to be a critic, 
not a teacher.—Cic. (Or. 117.) 


PrincYpem se esse mavult quam vidéri, He had rather be a great man 
than seem one.—Cic. (Off. 1, 65.) 


Sénatui pldcet, Crassum S¥riam obtinére, It is the pleasure of the 
senate that Crassus should hold Syria.—Cic. (Ph. 11, 30.) 
Cipio me esse clémentem, I desire to be merciful.—Cic. (Cat. 1, 4.) 
Armari civitatem prvhibére, To prevent the state from being put ina 
posture of defence.—Liv. (4, 2.) 
Castra vallo muniri vétuit, He would not allow the camp to be forti- 
fied with a rampart.—Caes. (B. C. 1, 41.) 
Obs. 1. Verbs of wishing are in many cases followed by ut and the 
Subjunctive, or by the Subjunctive alone (v. § 447). sis 
Obs. 2. Impero is sometimes used like jubeo with the Accusative and 
Infinitive: v. § 451, Obs. 3. Cf. Cic. Verr. 5, 69: eddem c&téros 
pirdtas contriidi impérarat. 
Obs. 3. Volo is frequently followed by the Perf. Part. Pass., to denote 
what one would wish done; as. me excisitum vilo, J would fain 
have myself excused (Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 103); factum velle, to wish a 
thing done (Ter.); etc. 


4. Verbs which govern the Infinitive without the 
Accusative Case. 


§ 512. Verbs signifying willingness or determination, 
ability, duty, or the like, with their contraries, are followed 
by the Infinitive: as, 


Volo discere—stiideo ex te audire—optat drare ciballus—tum véro 
ardémus scitari (poet.)—nec continére suos viluit (rare for potuit: Liv. 
38, 23)—=si sciret régibus iti—bellum constituit gérére—ita factre débui 
—injiriam factre perstvéravit—nescire Tarquinios privatos vivére. 
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Obs. 1. When a wish respecting the Subject is expressed, either the 
Infinitive alone or the Accusative and Infinitive may be used: 
v. foll. sect. 

Obs. 2. The Infinitive (Subject) is used with certain equivalent 
phrases: as, (mihi) in &nimo est, certum est, consilium est, J¢ ts my 
purpose, &c.: as, 

Certum est (mihi) omnia audacter libérdque dicére, Jt ts my 
determination to say everything boldly and freelyx—Cic. (R. Am. 31.) 

Obs. 3. The Imperfect and not the Perfect Infinitive (as in English) 
is used after debeo, Sportet, licet, and similar verbs: e.g. I ought to 
have done so, is ita fadcére débui, not fécisse. 


§ 513. When a Verb of wishing is followed by the Verb 
to be or a similar verb in the Infinitive Mood, a predicative 
Noun or Adjective may be attached to the Infinitive, in 
the Nominative Case. See § 233. 

But if the Subject of the Infinitive Mood is expressed, 
it becomes the Object of the preceding Verb, and must be 
in the Accusative ; in which case the predicative Noun or 
Adjective must be in the Accusative likewise: as, 

Cipio in tantis reipublicae périctlis, me non dissolutum vidéri, I am 
desirous in such perils to the state, that I may not seem lax.—Cic. 
(Cat. 1, 4.) 

Thus we may say either, vdlo esse clémens or vdlo me esse clementem 
(§ 511, Ex. 4)—bédnus esse quam vidéri malébat or se bdnum esse, etc. 

§ 514. Verbs signifying to begin, continue, or leave off ; 
also to be or become accustomed, take the Infinitive: as, 

Inclpe, parve puer, risu cognoscére matrem, Begin, little child, to 
know thy mother by her smile !—Virg. (E. 4, 60.) 

6 oo — mirart désino, That I now cease to wonder at.—Cic. (de 
r. 2, 59. 

Qui mentiri sdlet, pejérare consuévit, He who is in the habit of lying, 
has learned to be a perjurer.—Cic. (Q. R. 46.) 

Obs. The Passive of coepi is used before an Infinitive Passive: urbs 
coepta est oppugnari (not coepit): cf. Liv. 21, 15. 


§ 515. The simple Infinitive is also often the Subject 
to various quasi-impersonal Verbs and phrases: as, est, 
it is lawful (Gk. eeorv); d&cet, it 1s becoming; jtvat, it 
delights ; libet, plicet, it pleases ; licet, fas est, at is lawful ; 
prodest, <t does good ; s&tius est, tt is better ; religio est, <t is 
a matter of scruple ; and other similar expressions: as, 

Est vidére, One may see.—Tac. (Ger. 5.) 

Mihi jussa cipesstre fas est, It is my duty to carry out your orders. 
—Virg. (Aen. 1, 77.) 

Dulce et décorum est pro patria mdri, It is sweet and glorious to die 
for one’s country.—Hor. (Od. 3, 2, 13.) 

Ut castra oppugnare itérum religio fuérit, They scrupled to attack 
the camp a second time.—Liv. (2, 62.) 

(Subjects: videre, capessere, mori, oppugnare.) 

T 
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5. The Infinitive in exclamations. 


§ 516. The Infinitive is used in exclamations to denote 
surprise, without any preceding Verb being expressed: as, 

Méné incepto déststére victam, (To think that) I should give up my 
enterprise as vanquished !—Virg. (Aen. 1, 37.) 

Nyhilne esse prdprium cuiquam! Can one never call a thing one’s 
own ?—Ter. (Andy. 4, 3, 1.) 

O Aeschine! haeccine flagitia fdcére te, O Aeschinus, to think that 
you should disgrace yourself in this way !—Ter. (Ad. 3, 3, 54.) 


Adeine rem rédiisse, To think it should have come to this !—Ter. 
(Heaut. 5, 2, 27.) 


6. Historical Infinitive. 


§ 517. Narrative writers often use the Imperfect Infini- 
tive instead of the corresponding tenses of the Indicative, 
the Subject remaining in the Nominative Case: as, 


Interim qudtidie Caesar Haeduos frimentum flagitare, Meanwhile 
Cesar was every day demanding corn of the Haedut.—Caes. (B. G. 16.) 

Intéreé Manlius in Etruria plébem sollicttare, Meanwhile Manlius in 
Etruria was stirring up the common people to insurrection.—Sall. (C. 28.) 

Suo quisque métu périctila métiri, Each one was measuring the 
extent of the danger by his own fears.—Sall. (C. 31.) 

Obs. 1. This use of the Infinitive is most frequent in descriptive 
passages: where it serves rather to place a circumstance in a 
lively manner before the eye, than merely to state that it took place. 

Obs. 2. Tacitus uses the Historical Infinitive even after &bi, postquam, 

um: as, 
Ub; cridescére séditio, As the mutiny grew fiercer.— (Hist. 3, 10.) 
See also Ann, 2, 31 and 40, 


7. Circumlocution for the Future Infinitive. 


§ 518. Instead of the Future Infinitive, both in the 
Active and still more frequently in the Passive Voice, we 
also find fore ut with the Subjunctive: as, 

Clamabant Phas ut ipsi se dii immortales ulciscérentur, They ex- 


claimed, that immortal gods themselves would avenge them.—Cic. 
(Verr. 4, 87.) 


Othoni persuaserat fore ut in impérium ascisctrétur, He had per- 
suaded Otho that he was destined to be raised to empire.—Tac. (H. 1, 22.) 


Especially of course when a Verb wants the Supine: as, 


Spero fore ut contingat id nobis, I hope such a piece of good fortune 
may fall to us.—Cic. (Tuse. 1, 82.) Reena en 
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§ 519. The Perfect Participle of Passive or Deponent 
Verbs when used with fore forms a Future-Perfect Infini- 
tive: as, 

Quod, cum haec légéres, jam décrétum arbitrabar fore, will already 
have been decided.—Cic. (Fam. 10, 10, init.) 

Hoc possum dicére, me sitis ddeptum fore, si....nullum in me 


périculum rédundarit, that I shall have gained enough, shall have reason 
to be satisfied.—Cic. (Sull. 27.) 


CuHaprerR XLVIII.—Participues. 


§ 520. The Participle expresses the notion of the Verb 
to which it belongs, in the form of an Adjective. 


§ 521. Active Participles govern the same Case as the 
Verb to which they belong: as, 


Didnysius cultros metuens — labores tantos perpessus — omnia 
ausiirus—eibi fidens—summa céléritate isus—his lib5ribus défunctus. 


Obs. When a transitive Participle is used as an Adjective denoting 
disposition or capacity for, it governs the Genitive: see § 277. 


§ 522. The Latin Verb is deficient in Participles, having 
in the Active Voice only an Imperfect and a Future; and 
in the Passive only a Perfect and the Gerundive Par- 
ticiple of Necessity. Thus the Active Voice has no Perfect 
Participle and the Passive no Imperfect. 

Obs. 1. Deponents are the only Verbs in Latin which regularly form 
a Perfect Participle with transitive sense: as, adeptus, having 


acquired; tisus, having used, &c. Some of these are used both 
actively and passively: see § 525. 
Obs. 2. The lack of an Imperfect Participle Passive is often supplied 
by the use of quum with the Present or Imperfect Subjunctive: as, 
Quum saepibus densissimis prospectus impédirétur, Zhe view being 
obstructed by the very thick hedges.—Caes. (B. G. 2, 22.) 
Quae (naves) timen, quum fluctibus complérentur, being (gradu- 
- ally) filled with water, ib. (4, 28.) 
Similarly with dum and Pres, Indic., see § 393. 


§ 528. The Imperfect Participle Active represents a 
thing as going on at the time spoken of. 


Certain Verbs are without Imperfect Participle: viz., 
sum with its compounds except absum and praesum 
T 2 
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(Imperf. Part. absens, praesens); also malo, fio, together 
with all true Impersonal Verbs. Some of these however 
have Imperfect participial forms used as Adjectives ; e.g. 
paenitens, piidens. 

Obs. Instead of the Imperfect Participle, quum with the Past-Imper- 


fect is often used (cf. § 522, Obs. 2): as, 
Audivi quum diceret, I heard him saying.—Cic. (Fam. 3, 7, 3.) 


§ 524. The Perfect Participle with active sense repre- 
sents a Person as having done something at the time spoken 
of. It is found only in Deponents and in certain Active 
Verbs. 

The following is a list of the principal Active Verbs 
which have a Perfect Participle with an Active sense :— 


audeo I dare ausus having dared 
gaudeo I rejoice gavisus having rejoiced 
sdleo Iam wont sdlitus having been wont 
fido (& comps.) I trust fisus having trusted 
addlesco I grow up fdultus full-grown 
(cf. cxet having ceased growing, grown up) 

cresco crétus huving grown, sprung from 

(also comp. conarbttis grown together, fastened together) 
jiro swear jiratus having sworn 
placeo I please plicitus having pleased 
céno I dine cénatus having dined 
prandeo I breakfast pransus having breakfasted 
poto I drink potus having drunk, drunken 
niibo Iam married nupta having been married to 
Odi © I hate osus having hated, hating 


Also Virg. has titiibata vestigia (Aen. 5, 332), tottering steps 
(titibo), and proruptum (mare), bursting forth (ib. 1, 246). 

§ 525. Some Deponents use their Perfect Participle both 
in an Active and a Passive sense: the following are among 
the principal that do so :— 


adipiscor I attain to &déptus, having attained, or having 
been attained 

confiteor I confess confessus, &o. 

effor I speak out, declure effatus (esp. subst. effatum, a state- 
ment), &c. 

émentior I falsify émentitus, &o. 

expérior I try expertus, &c. 

interprétor I expound interprétatus, &c. 

méditor I practise ' méditatus, &e. 

métor I lay out, plun métatus, &c. 

p&ciscor I bargain pactus, &o. . 

perfungor I perform perfanctus, &o. 

périclitor I make trial of périclitatus, &o. 

testor I call to witness testatus, &o. 


uloiscor I avenge ultus (rarely pass.), &. 
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Obs. Besides the above, a good many Verbs usually found as De- 
ponents, have also an Active form, to which the Passive sense of 
the Perfect Participle may be referred: e.g. cdmitor, cimito ; 
midéror, mddéro; partior, partio; pdpiilor, pdpilo; etc. 


§ 526. The want of a Perfect Participle in other Verbs 
is supplied in two ways :— 


(1.) By the Perfect Participle Passive in agreement 
with its Substantive as an Ablative Absolute: as, 


Cognito Caesiris adventu, Ariovistus légatos ad eum mittit, Having 
heard of Caesar’s arrival, Ariovistus sent ambassadors to him.—Caes. 
(B. G. 1, 42.}—Here we might equally well have had: ubi cognovit 
adventum. 


Dextra Hercitles data (=quum dextram suam dedisset), Gmen se 
accipére ait, Hercules offering his right hand, said he accepted the omen. 
—Liv. (1, 7.) 

(2.) By an adverbial sentence with quum (§ 484) 
and the Subjunctive Mood, or ut, tibi, etc., with the Indi- 
cative (§ 401): as, 

Ep&iminondas quum vicisset Licédaemonios ipud Mantinéam, quae- 
sivit, etc., Epaminondas, having conquered the Lacedaemonians in the 


battle of Mantinea, asked, &c.—Cic. (Fin. 2, 97.——Where we might 
almost equally well have had, Lacedaemoniis victis, 


§ 527. The Future Participle Active is used to denote 
(1) simple futurity ; (2) intention or purpose : as, 
Moritire Delli, who art doomed to die.—Hor. (Od. 2, 3, 4.) 


Perseus rédiit, belli casum de integro tentatirus, Perseus returned, 
intending to try the chances of war afresh.—Liv. (42, 62.) 


§ 528. The Neuter of the Perfect Participle is sometimes 
used as an Abstract Noun: as, 

Nam et priusquam incipias consulto; et ubi consilutris, mé&tire facto 
dpus est, For before you make a beginning, you want counsel ; and when 
you have taken counsel, you want prompt action.—Sall. (Cat. 1.) 

Nihil penst neque mddératé hibére, They exercised no reflection, no 
restratnt.—Sall. (Cat. 12.) 


§ 529. The use of the Gerundive Participle is explained 
in the next chapter. 


§ 530. Frequent use of Participles.—Participles are very 
often used in Latin, so as to avoid the use of Conjunctions, 
where several predications are united in a sentence: as, 
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Rursus in obliquum verso perrumpit dratro, Again he turns the 
plough, and breaks up (the sotl) tn a cross direction.—Virg. (G. 1, 98.) 

Ka [philange] disjectaé, glidiis destrictis in eos impétum fécérunt, 
When they had broken the phalanz, they drew their swords and charged 
them.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 25.) 


Romani conversa signa bYpertito intilérunt, The Romans faced 
about and attacked them tn two divisions.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 25.) 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE 
PARTICIPLE. 


§ 531. The Gerund is a Verbal Noun used in all Cases 
except the Nominative and Vocative; as, régendi, of 
ruling ; régendo, to, for, or by ruling; ad régendum, for the 
purpose of ruling. 

Obs. 1. Instead of a Nominative Case of the Gerund, the Infinitive Mood 
is used. See § 505. 
Obs. 2. In such sentences as p&rendum est, we must obey > mdriendum 


est, we must die; the form in -dum is the neuter of the Gerundive 
Participle, not the Gerund. See § 536. 


§ 532. The Cases of Gerunds have, to a certain extent, 
the same construction as the corresponding Cases of 
ordinary Substantives: as, 


(i) Genitive. 
(a) After a Noun (§ 263):—praecepta léquendi—consuétiido 
dispiitandi—vérécundia praetéreundi, etc. 


@) After an Adjective (§ 276): stiididsus discendi—ciipidus 
audiendi, etc. 
(The Gen. of the Gerund after a Verb is extremely rare. Drager 


is able to find one example only :—mdnuit ... insectandi put her 
in mind of attacking, Tac. Ann, 2, 43.) 


(ii) Dative (rare). 

(a) After an Adjective (§ 298) :—aptus scribendo (Quint. 12, 10, 
51)—iqua itilis bibendo, i.e. good for being drunk (Plin. 31, 59)— 
a peculiar sense of Gerund: cf. Virg. E. 8, 71, cantando, by being 
sung to. Not in Cic. 


(b) After esse, adesse (§ 296, foll.) :—esse solvendo, to be equal to 
paying one’s debts, to be solvent (Cic. Off. 2, 79)—adesse scribendo, 
to be witness to a document (Cic.), etc. 
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(iii) Accusative. 

Only after Prepositions; most frequently ad, also inter :—tempus 
sitis longum ad béné vivendum—niatus id A4gendum—cibus facilis 
ad concéquendum ; inter lidendum (whilst playing)—inter biben- 
dum, etc. (this latter constr. not in Cic.). 


Also Virg. has ante ddmandum (an isolated instance with this 
Prep.; G. 3, 206.—Driger.) 


(iv) Ablative. 


(a) After Prepositions in, less frequently cum, and (rarely) some 
others (never with siné):—in dando minificus—in suum cuique 
tribuendo (Cic. Br. 85)—in jécando mddératio (Cic. de Or. 2, 238)— 
scribendi ratio conjuncta cum ldquendo (Quint. 1, 4, 3)—-véluptatem 
ex discendo cdpére (Cic. Fin. 5, 48)—discrépat a timendo confidére 
(id. Tusc. 3, 14). 

(6) Of Means or Manner (311, foll.) :—bénévdlentiam blanditiis 
et assentando colligére (Cic. Am. 61)—mens discendo alitur—flimen 
nando trajicére (Liv.); etc. 

(c) After a Verb compounded with ad (rare): absistére s&quendo 
(Liv. 29, 33, fin.). 

Obs. The Accusative Case of the Gerund cannot be used as the direct 
object after a Transitive Verb. 


§ 533. The Gerund, though virtually a Substantive, 
still retains the power of governing its proper case as a 
Verb (like English Verbal Nouns in -ing) : as, 

’ Ara véra ac falsa dijidicandi, The art of distinguishing things false 
and true.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 157.) 

Spitium pila conjiciendi, Room for discharging their pila.—Caes. 

(B. G. 1, 52.) 


ParsYmonia est scientia vitandi sumptus sitpervicuos, Economy ts the 
science of avoiding needless expense.—Sen. (Ben. 2, 34, 3.) 


§ 584. The Gerundive Participle signifies that a thing is 
necessary or proper to be done. It is always Passive in 
meaning, whether coming from a Verb strictly Passive or 
from a Deponent. It has the following modes of con- 
struction :— 

(A.) It is used in the Nominative Case along with 
the Verb est, sunt, etc., in agreement with a 
personal subject, to signify that something 
ought to be done. 

(B.) It is used (impersonally) in the Neuter Gender 
along with the Verb est, with the same force 
as in the former case. 
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(C.) It is used in all Cases except the Nominative or 
Vocative, in agreement with a Noun, as equi- 
valent to a Gerund governing the Accusative. 


N.B.—The agent after the Gerundive ts indicated — 


by the Dative Case. 


§ 535. (A.) If the verb is Transitive, the Gerundive 
agrees with the Nominative of the Subject: as, 


Dillgentia est cdlenda, we must practise diligence—haec sunt 
observanda, these things must be carefully observed—consolandus hic 
mihi est, I must comfort this man; ete. 


§ 536. (B.) If the verb is Intransitive, the Gerundive 
can only be used impersonally with est in the Nominative 
Singular Neuter: as, 


Résistendum sénectiti est...... pugnandum tanquam contra 
_morbum, sic contra sénectiitem, We must resist old-age ; we must combat 
with old-age as with a disease.—Cic. (Sen. 35.) 


Obs. 1. In such cases the Gerundive Participle has the same construc- 
tion as the Verb to which it belongs. The Dative of the Agent is 
frequently omitted. 


Obs. 2. The use of this construction in the case of Transitive Verbs, 
as poenas timendum est, we must fear punishment (Lucr. 1, 111), 
is exceptional, and borrowed from the Greek. 


Obs. 3. The Gerundives of Deponent Verbs which govern the Ablative 
are used both impersonally and in agreement with Nouns in the 
Nominative Case: as, 


Utendum tuo tibi jidicio est, You will have to use your own 
judgment.—Cic. (Tuse. 2, 63.) 
Non p&randa nobis sdlum s&pientia sed étiam fruenda est, We must 
not only get wisdom, but also enjoy the use of tt.—Cic. (Fin. 1, 3.) 
Obs. 4. Instead of the Dative of the agent, the Ablative with a or ab 
may be used to avoid confusion : as, 


Quibus est a vobis constilendum, Whose interests should be con- 
oi by you.—Cic. (Manil. 2, extr.) See more examples, Roby, 
1147, | 


§ 537. (C.) The Gerundive participle of Transitive 
Verbs is frequently used instead of a Gerund followed by 
the Accusative. The Gerundive being a Passive Participle 
agrees with the Noun which would be the object of the 
Gerund, in gender, number, and case: as, 


Nihil ei tam régale vidétur, quam stiidium agré odlendi(= colendi 
agrum), the pursuit of tilling the soil_—Cioc. (Sen. 59.) 
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Rétinendi officit ( = officium retinendi) causa criiciatum siibire 
voluntarium, for the sake of keeping to duty.—Cic. (Off. 3, 105.) 
Obs. 1. So also are used the Gerundive Participles of ttor, fruor, 
potior, vescor, fungor: as, 
Ad agrum fruendum invitat atque allectat sénectus, Old age 
invites and tempts us to the enjoyment of the country.—Cic. (Sen. 57.) 
Hostes in spem pdtiundorum castrorum vénérant, The enemy had 
got hopes of obtaining possession of the camp.—Caes. (B. G. 3, 6.) 


Obs. 2. The Gerund is used in preference to the Gerundive, when the 
use of the latter would cause any ambiguity, especially when the 
Object of the Verbal Noun is a neuter Adjective: as, 


In tribuendo swum (not tribuendo suo) cuique versétur, /n giving 
to every one his own.—Cic. (Br. 85.) 


§ 538. The Dative of the Gerundive is very often used 
with its Noun to denote a Purpose or Result: as, 


Cdmitia collégae subrdgando habuit, He held the elections for choosiny 
himself a fresh colleague.—Liv. (2, 8.) 

Décemviri sacris fdciundis, Decemvirs for performing sacred func- 
tions.—Liv. (10, 8.) So frequently in the titles of officials: triumviri 
cdloniis dédiicendis—décemviri léegYbus scribundis—quattuorviri jiri 
dicundo, ete. 


Tibérius quasi firmandae vdlétudini in Campaniam concessit, Tibe- 
rius withdrew into Campania ostensibly for the purpose of recruiting his 
health.—Tac. (Ann. 3, 31.) 


F (But here Cic. would doubtless have written ad firmandam valetu- 
anem.) 


§ 539. The Gerundive is sometimes found after the Verb 
sum, with a similar meaning in the Genitive Case: as, 
Régium impérium, quod Initio conservandae libertatis fuerat, The 


kingly government, which at the outset had tended to the preservation of 
liberty.—Sall. (Cat. 6.) 


Obs. This is to be regarded as a Genitive of Quality (§ 276). 


§ 540. When the Object of a Verbal Noun in the Geni- 
tive Case is a Personal Pronoun, instead of the Accusative 
of the Pronoun we often find the Genitive of the corre- 
sponding Pronominal Adjective, apparently in agreement 
with the Verbal Noun: as, 

Sui conservandi causa, For the sake of their own preservation 
(saving their own lives).—Cic. (Cat. 1, 7.) 

In castra vénérunt . . . causa purgandt sui, They came into the camp 
for the purpose of clearing themselves.—Caes. (B. G. 4, 13.) 

(In both which cases we might have expected sese.) 
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Non véreor né quis hoc me vestri adhortandi causé magnifice ldqui 
exist{met, I have no fear that any one will think I am herein speaking 
boastfully for the sake of encouraging you.—Liv. (21, 41.) 


Similarly, a Gerund in the Genitive Case dependent 
upon a Noun is sometimes itself followed by a dependent 
Genitive: as, 

Rélf¥quorum sidérum quae causa collécandi futrit, What the cause of 


a arrangement of the remaining heavenly bodies has been.—Cic. 
(Tim. 9.) 


(Aliquid facere) eorum (=ea § 537, Obs. 2), quae sécundum natiram 
sunt, ddipiscendi causa, To do a thing for the sake of attaining (of) 
those things which are tn accordance with nature.—Cic. (Fin. 5, 19.) 

Permissé...... l¥centia dirtpiendi (= diripiendorum) pdmérum, 
Giving leave to pilfer the fruit.—Suet. (Aug. 98.) 

Obs. In such cases the Genitive seems to be rightly regarded by 
Drager as forming a sort of compound Noun with the Noun upon 
which it depends: e.g. principium-générandi &nimalium, Zhe 
generative-principle of animals,—Varr. (R. R. 2, 1.) 


§ 541. The Gerund (or Gerundive) is sometimes used in 
the Ablative Case, after the manner of an Ablative Absolute, 
when it has the force of an Imperfect Tense: as, 


L. Cornélius, complexus Appium, non cui simiilibat consiilendo, 
dirémit certamen, being concerned in reality not for the person for whom 
he pretended.—Liv. (3, 41.) 


Ut non pétisse Saguntinos, sed série, finit{mis démitis gentibus, 
jungendoque, tractus ad id bellum vidéri posset, as he was linking them 
together.—Liv. (21, 5.) 

(In the above examples, consulendo, jungendo = quwm consuleret, 
jungeret: cf. § 523, Obs.) 


CHaPTeR L.—THE SUPINES. 


§ 542. The two Supines in um and u are properly the 
Accusative and Ablative Cases of Verbal Nouns of the 
Fourth Declension. 


§ 543. The Supine in um (or Accusative of Verbal 
Noun) is used only after Verbs signifying motion, and 
denotes a Purpose. It is thus equivalent to ut with the 
Subjunctive: as, 
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Cibitum ire, to go to lie down—ad Graciilum missus est scitatum, he 
was sent to enquire—proficiscitur obsessum turrim (Sall. Jug. 103)— 
milites lignatum et dquatum missi erant—perditum ire, to set about to 
destroy ; etc. 


§ 544. The Supine in @& (properly an Ablative of 
Respect, § 322) is used after such Adjectives as jicundus, 
facilis, hénestus, crédibilis, mirabilis, with their contraries, 
to denote in what respect they are predicated of any- 
thing: as, 

Quid est tam jiucundum cognitu atque auditu? What is so delightful, 
whether in the learning or the hearing ?—Cic. (de Or. 1, 3.) 

Id dictu quam re facilius, That were easier in the saying than in the 
doing (i.e. easier to be said than done).—Liv. (31, 38.) 

Neéfas est dictu, It would be impious to say.—Cic. (Sen. 13.) 

Obs. 1. Tacitus uses the Supine in w instead of the Infinitive Mood 
after the Verb piidet: as, 
Piidet dictu, J am ashamed as I say (= to say) it !—(Agr. 32.) 
Obs. 2. The number of Supines used in the above manner is limited. 
The most frequent are these: dictu, auditu, factu, mémdratu, 
cognitu, inventu (Zumpt). See also Roby, § 1388. 


CHapterR LI.—ADVERBS. 


§ 545. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and (other) 
Adverbs. To these parts of speech they sustain a corre- 
sponding relation to that of the Adjective to the Sub- - 
stantive ; as in the following examples :— 

(i) Tantus 4mor, so great love. 
(Noun qualified by Adjective.) 
(ii) Adeo &mare, to love to such a degree. 
Adeo &mans, 80 loving (affectionate). 
Adeo imanter, 80 lovingly. 
(Verb, Adjective, and Adverb, qualified by corresponding Adverb.) 


§ 546. In the following cases an Adverb is found joined 
with a Noun: 


(1.) In the case of the Numeral Adverbs itérum, 
tertium, quartum, etc., as denoting the number 
of times an office has been held : as, 

Consul \térum, tertium, Consul for the second, third 
time, etc.—Liv. (Where the Verb fo be is implied in 
Participial sense. In Greek the word sonal would 
appear as a participle: braredwy, being consul.) 
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(2.) In the case of some Adverbs of place: as, circa 
(often), and some others : as, 
Multae circa civitites, Many surrounding states.—Liv. 
(1, 17.) 


Grivibus sipernd ictibus conflictabantur, They had to 
contend with severe blows from above.—Tac. (Ann. 2, 20.) 


(3.) Occasionally in the case of other Adverbs: as, 
Inter duo simul bella, Between two wars going on at 
once.—Liv. (7, 25.) 
Nulla magndpére clade accepté, No serious disaster 
having been suffered.—Liv. (3, 26.) 


(So perhaps, héri semper lénitas, continual suavity, 
Ter. Andr. 1, 2, 4.) 


(4.) With some Nouns used participially : as, 


Pdptilus late rex, A nation widely ruling.—Virg.(Aen. 
1,21). (A poetical construction.) 


§ 547. Partim.—The Adverb partim (originally Accus. of 
pars) is often used as the Subject of a sentence; especially 
where partim .... partim = alii... . alii: as, 


Eorum autem partim ejusmédi sunt ut ad intversos cives pertYneant, 
partim singilos ut attingant, Some (benefits) are of a nature to extend 
to one’s fellow-countrymen generally, others to affect individuals only.— 
Cic. (Off. 2, 72.) 

Obs. In the above example partim governs the Genitive according to 
§ 271. In the following example partim ... partim form Apposi- 
tions to the Subject :— 


Amici partim déséruérunt me, partim étiam proédidérunt, My 
friends have some of them forsaken, and some even betrayed me.—Cic. 
(Q. F. 1, 3, med.) 

N.B. Concerning the use of a neuter Adjective as an Adverb, 
see § 235, Obs. 


§ 548. The Comparative of Adverbs (except in certain 
phrases, see § 320, Obs. 3) is in prose usually followed by 
quam ; rarely by the Ablative: as, 


Vox me citius défecérit quam nomina (not nominibus), Voice would 
sooner fail me than names.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 59.) 


‘Odéram multo péjus hunc quam illum ipsum Clédium (rather than, 
Clodio illo ipso), I hated him worse than that Clodius himself.—Cic. 
(Fam. 7, 2.) 

Obs. In verse the Ablative is more common: as, blandius Orpheo, 
more bewttchingly than Orpheus (Hor.); cautius sanguine vipérino, 
avoid anything) more carefully than viper’s blood (id.): see § 320, 

3. 3. 
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§ 549. Qualities indicated by Adverbs are compared 
together in the same way as those indicated by Adjectives 
(see § 350): as, 


Fortius quam feélicius, More valiantly than successfully.—Liv. (5, 43.) 
See also § 696, 2. 


§ 550. Some Adverbs derived from Adjectives govern 
a Dative: see § 299. 


§ 551. Sic, it&.—Sic is more emphatically demonstrative 
than ita. Hence sic takes the place of a description, 
while ita simply makes reference to something in the 
context, and often forms a correlative to ut: e.g.— 

Sic vertice caeli constitit, While so engaged, he paused, &c.—Virg. 
(Aen. 1, 225.) (Cf. Gk. o&7ws.) 

Sic itur ad astra, Thus do men go heavenwards.—Virg. (Aen. 9, 641.) 

Ut binae régum facies, ita corpora gentis, As there are two species of 
kings [queen-bees], so there are sorts among their subjects.—Virg. 
(G. 4, 95.) 

Est Ita ut dicltur, It is as it is said to be.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 117.) 

(N.B.—Concerning the elliptical use of ita, see § 644.) 


g 552. An Adverb occasionally appears as Predicate 
after the Verb to be ; as in the Phrases, recté est, béné est. 


CHAPTER LII.—PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 553. Prepositions serve to show the relation of one 
Noun to another, or to some other word in the sentence. 


§ 554. Some Prepositions are found with the Accusative 
only; others with the Ablative only; some with the 
Accusative or Ablative, according to the sense; and a 
very few with either the Accusative or Ablative in- 
differently. 


Obs. T&nus is sometimes found with the Genitive: see § 557. 


§ 555. Lists of the Prepositions, with the cases they 
govern, are given in §§ 165, foll. The following are the 
principal uses of the several Prepositions. For further 
details the student is referred to the Dictionary. 
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§ 556.—I. With the Accusative only. 


1. Ad.—To, at, or near; for, in relation to, in comparison 
with: as, 
Vénire ad urbem, To come to the city.—Cic. 


Ventum érat ad Vestae (sc. aedem), We had come to the 
temple of Vesta.—Hor. 


Ad Veios, Before the walls of Veii.—Liv. 

Omnes ad inum, All to a single man.—Cice. 

Ad unguem, To the very nail, i.e. perfectly.—Hor. 

Ad nuptias cdquére, To cook for a wedding-feast.—Plaut. 
Natus ad &’gendum, Born for action.—Cic. 

Agére ad praescriptum, according to express rule.—Caes. 


Vir bdnus et non illittératus, sed nfhil ad Persium, nothing 
(én comparison) to Persius.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 25.) 


Obs. 1. Ad Rémam, before the walls of Rome, in the vicinity of 
Rome, must be distinguished from Rémae, actually at Rome. 


Obs. 2. Before numerals ad is occasionally an Adverb; as, 


Occisis ad hominum millibus quattuor, up to or about 
4000 being slain.—Caes., (B. G. 2, 33.) 


Ad duo millia et trécenti, As many as 2300.—Liv. (19, 17.) 


2. Adversus, adversum.—Used of motion, direction, dis- 
position, towards, or against : as, 
Adversus montem, Towards or up a hill.—Caes. 


Piétas justitia adversus deos (est), Piety is justice in relation 
to the gods.—Cic. 


Adversus léges, Contrary to the laws.—Cic. 


Adversus vétérem impératorem compérabitur, He will be 
matched against a veteran general.—Liv. 


Obs. Adversus differs from contra in that it does not, like the 
latter, always signify opposition; from erga, in having a 
greater variety of applications (see No. 9). 


3. Anté.— Before ; of place, time, comparison : as, 


Ante ostium stare, To stand before the door.—Ter. 
Ante urbem conditam, Before the building of the city.—Cic. 
Ante omnes carissimus, Before all most beloved.—Nep. . 


Obs. Note especially the phrase ante diem (a.d.) in giving the 
day of the month: as, ante diem x11 Kalendas Januarias 
(the 20th of December), where the preposition strictly belongs 
to Kalendas, but is made to govern diem also. 
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4. Apiid.— Near ; in the presence of ; in the writings of: as, 
Apud Mantinéam, In the neighbourhood of Mantinea.—Nep. 
Apud Laecam, In the house of Laeca.—Cic. 

Verba Spud sénatum fictre, To make a speech before the 
senate.—Cic. 
Apud &l¥quem jirare, To take the oath before any one (he 
administering it).—Tac. (Ann. 1, 7.) 
Apud Xéndphontem, In (the writings of) Xenophon.—Cic. 
Obs. In late writers, apud is sometimes used with names of towns in 
the sense of at or in: as, 
Apud urbem Nolam, Jn the city of Nola.—Tac. (Ann. 1, 5.) 


5, Circum, circi.—Around, about, near about. These forms 
are used somewhat differently. 


(a.) circum.—Usually more precise than circa, all 
round: as, 
Urbes quae circum Cipuam sunt, The cities which lie round 
about Capua.—Cic. 
Terra circum axem se convertit, The earth turns round upon 
tts axis.—Cic. 
Ligato circum collum sidario, With a handkerchief tied 
_ found one’s neck.—Suet. 
Omnium flagitidrum (= flagitiosorum) circum se citervas 
hibébat, about his person.—Sall. 


(b.) ciredi.—Of place; round, about, in the neighbour- 
hood of: of time; about, towards: of number 
(= circiter); near about: of relation; about, 
respecting : as, 

Circa montem Amanum, In the vicinity of Mount Amanus. 
—Caes. 

Léga&tos circa vicinas gentes misit, He dispatched ambas- 
sadors round to the neighbouring nations—Liv. (In earlier 
writers circa is not used after a verb of motion.—Drager.) 

Circa eandem horam, About the same hour.—Liv. 
oe quingentos Romanorum, About 500 of the Romans.— 

iv. 

Circa verba dissensio, A dispute about words.—Quint. 


Obs. Circa in the sense of concerning (usually de with abi.) is 
chiefly found in late authors. 


6. Circiter—About: as a preposition, used only with 
numerals: as, 
Octavam circiter horam, About the eighth hour.—Hor. 
(N.B. But circiter is usually an Adverb.) 
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7. Cis, citra—On this side of; hence, short of, without 
(rare and late): as, 
Citra or cis Rhénum, On this side the Rhine.—Caes. 
Citra spéciem, Without regard for beauty.—Tac. (G. 16.) 
Citra fidem, Prejudicial to belief—Tac. (Agr. 1.) 


Obs. The form citra alone is used in the latter (figurative) sense. 
[Not so used in Cic.] 


8. Contraé.— Opposite to; against: as, 
Insitlae tertium litus est contra septentriones, The third side 
of the island is opposite to (faces) the north.—Caex. 
Contra naturam, officium, Contrary to nature, duty.—Cic. 


Contra PSpilum Romanum conjirare, To conspire against 
the Roman people.—Caes. 


Obs. For the distinction between contra and adversus see above. 
No. 2, obs 


9. Ergai.— Towards: of feeling or conduct: as, 


Divina bénitas erga hémines, The divine goodness towards 
man.—Cic. 


Obs. In the best authors erga is always used of friendly feelings | 
or conduct; contra being used of hostility. 


10. Extra.—Outside of, free from ; except (rare): as, 
Extra portam Collinam, Outside the Colline gate.—Cic. 
Extra noxiam, Free from guilt.—Ter. 
Extra diicem paucosque praetérea, Excepting the leader and 
a few besides.—Cic. 


11. Infra.— Beneath ; of place or relation : as, 


Infra caclum ¢ét sidéra, Beneath the sky and stars.—Tac. 
Infra se, Beneath oneself (in figurative sense).—Cic. 


12. Inter.— Between, among ; during (esp. with gerunds: 
cf. § 532, il1.): as, 


Inter Pidum atque Alpes, Between the Po and the Alps.—Liv. 
Inter téla versari, To be in the midst of weapons.—Cic. 


Inter faleiries vénire, To go into the street of the scythe 
makers.—Cic. (Cat. 1, 8.) 

Inter horam tertiam et quartam, Between the third and fourth 
hour.—Liv. 


Haec inter cénam dictavi, The above I dictated in the course 
of supper.—Cic. 
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Inter bibendum, During drinking.—Just. 


Faas omnes inter se différunt, These all differ from one another. 
—Caes. 


Inter se Amare, To love each other.—Cic. (Att. 6, 1, med.) 
Quod inter nos liceat, “ between ourselves.” —Cic.(N. D. 1, 74.) 


13. Intra.— Within; of place, time, or any other rela- 
tion: as, 
Intra miros, Within the walls.—Cic. 
Intra hos sex menses, Within the last six months.—Phaedr. 
Intra centum, Within one hundred.—Liv. 
ntralégem, Within the law (the limit prescribed by law).—Cic. 


14, Juxta.— Hard by; next to: as, 


Juxta mirum, Close to the wall.—Caes. 


Hdmo juxta Varronem doctissimus, The most learned man 
after Varro.—Gell. 


Obs. Juxta denotes closer proximity than ad or prope. 


15. Ob.— Before (of place) ; on account of: as, 
Follem obstringére ob gitlam, To fasten a bladder over one’s 

throat.—P1. 

Mors ob dcitlos saepe versata est, Death was often before his 
eyes.—Cic. 

Ob rem jiidicandam péciiniam accipére, To take a bribe for 
one’s judicial vote.—Cic. | 

Mortem ob rempublicam dbire, To encounter death on account 
of the state-—Tac. 


16. Pénés.—Jn the possession or power of: as, 


Quem pénes ’st virtus, Who possesses virtue.—PI. 
Pénes te es, Are you tn your senses ?—Hor. 


Hi centum dies pénes accisadtorem (erant), These (slaves) 
remained in the hands of the accuser one hundred days.—Cic. 


Obs. Penes is sometimes put after its case (appy. never in Cic.), 
especially when it governs a Relative (Pl. Ter. Hor.). 


17. Pér.— Through, throughout, during ; by means of; in the 
way of ; on account of; as far ag (something is con- 
cerned) ; by (in oaths): as, 

Per agros vigari, To roam over the country.—Liv. 
Per minus tractus, Passed from hand to hand.—Cic. 
Per nitmem, Throughout the winter. — Cato. 

Per inditias, In time of truce.—Liv. 
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Per exploratores cognosctre, By means of scouts.—Caes. 

Per iram fictre (aliquid), To do anything in anger.—Cic. 

Per summum dédécus vitam amittére, To lose life in circum- 
stances of extreme disgrace.—Cic. (R. Am. 30.) 


Si per comméddum reipublicae fiéri posset, consistently with 
the public welfare.—Liv. 


. Per aetaitem (esp. with : negative; but also generally), By 
reason of age.—Cic. (Man. 1 

Per causam ssercanderin remigum, Under pretext of exer- 
cising the ruwers.—Cues. (B. C. 3, 24.) 


Per me vel stertas licet, You may (even) snore, as far as I 
am concerned.—Cic. (Ac. 2, 


Per deos atque hémines, By gods and men.—Cic. 


Obs. 1. The meaning on account of is rare, and chiefly confined to a certain 
class of phrases: per métum, per invidiam, etc. Only in later authors 
quite = propter. 

Obs. 2. In adjurations, per is often separated from its case : as, 

Per égo te deos dro, By the gods I entreat you.—Ter. (Andr. 3, 
3, 6. 

Per pe te, inquit, fili, quaecunque jira libéros jungunt p&rentibus, 
précor, By whatever claims bind children to their parents, I entreat 
thee, my son !—Liv. (23, 9, inzt.) 


18. Poéné.—Behind (rare ; once in Cic., as Adv.) : as, 
Pone castra, Behind (in the rear of) the camp.—Liv. 
Vinctae pone tergum minus, bound behind the back.—Tae, 


19. Post.—Behind (in lit. and fig. sense); after: as, 
Post me érat Ae tee ante Mégira, Behind me was Aegina, 
before me Megara.—Sulpic. ap. Cie. 
Post tergum, Behind one’s back.—Caes. 


Néque érat Lydia post Chloen, Nor was Lydia behind Chloe 
(in favour).—Hor. 


Post M. Britum proconsiilem, After the proconsulate of M. 
~ Brutus.—Cic. 


Maxima post hémYnum mémdriam classis, The largest fleet in 
(lit. since) the memory of men.—Nep. 


20. Praetér.— Along, past (of motion); besides, except, con- 
trary to: as, 
Praeter castra Caesiris cOpias suas transduxit, He marched 
his forces past the camp of Caesar.—Caes. 
Praeter cétéros liborare, beyond (more than) the rest —Cic. 
Amicum tibi néminem esse praeter Lucullum, I see you have 
no friend except Lucullus.—Cic. 
Praeter spem, Spinionem, Contrary to expectation.—Cic. 
Praeter sdlitum, Unwontedly.—Hor. 
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21. Proépé.— Near to; usually of place: strictly an Adverb. 
The Comp. prépius and Sup. proximé are also followed 
by Ace. as, 

Prdpe oppidum, Near to the town.—Caes. 

Prdpe licem, Towards daybreak.—Suet. 

Prope séditionem, (Jt came) very near to a mutiny.—Tac. 

Prdpius timilum, Nearer the hill—Caes. 

Proxime Pompéium sédébam, I sat next to Pompey.—Cic. 
Obs.—Prdp’ is often followed by the Preposition ab; as also 


is prépius, and less frequently proxime. Prdpius and 
proxime are also foll. by Dat. 


22. Proptér (same stem as prdpe).—Near (close) to; on 
account of (the most frequent meaning); by means of 
(rare), as far as (some one) is concerned (rare): as, 

Propter Platonis stituam consédimus, We sat down close to 
the statue of Plato.—Cic. (Br. 24.) 

Parére légibus propter métum, To obey the laws on account of 
fear.—Cie. 

Cli) propter quos vivit, Those to whom he owes his life-—Cic. 
(Mil. 58.) See also Cic. R. Am. 63. 


Non est aequom me propter vos décipi, It ¢s not right that I 
should be defrauded by your fault.—Ter. (Ph. 5, 7, 34.) 


23. Sécundum.—By, along; directly after, following upon ; 
according to, in favour of: as, | 
Iter sécundum mire factre, along the sea-coast.—Cic. 
Sécundum vindémiam, Directly after the vintage——Cato. 
Vivére sécundum natiiram, To live according to nature.—Cic. 


Sécundum libertatem vindicias dire, To grant a claim in 
favour of personal freedom.—Liv. (3, 44.) 


24. Supra.— Above (in lit. or fig. sense), beyond: as, 
Supra me Atticus (acciibuerat), infra Verrius, Next above 
me sat Atticus, below me Verrius.—Cic. | 
Ille supra ségétes navigat, over the tops of corn-fields.—Ov. 


Dux hostium cum exercitu supra céput est, The enemy hovers 
over our head (threatens us) with an army.—Sall. 


Supra millia viginti, Beyond (more than) 20,000.—Liv. 
Supra médum, Beyond measure —Liv. 
Obs. Supra is rarely used of time; as, 


Paullo supra hanc mémiriam, A little before the present 
date.—Caes. (B. G. 6, 19.) 
U 2 
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(2.) In the case of some Adverbs of place: as, circa 
(often), and some others: as, 
Multae circa civitates, Many surrounding states.—Liv. 
Q, 17.) 


Grivibus sipernd ictibus conflictabantur, They had to 
contend with severe blows from above.—Tac. (Ann. 2, 20.) 


(3.) Occasionally in the case of other Adverbs: as, 
Inter duo simul bella, Between two wars going on at 
once.—Liv. (7, 25.) 
Nulla magndpére clade accepta, No serious disaster 
having been suffered.—Liv. (3, 26.) 


(So perhaps, héri semper lénitas, continual suavity, 
Ter. Andr. 1, 2, 4.) 


(4.) With some Nouns used participially: as, 


PoOpilus late rex, A nation widely ruling.—Virg. (Aen. 
1, 21). (A poetical construction.) 


§ 547. Partim.— The Adverb partim (originally Accus. of 
pars) is often used as the Subject of a sentence; especially 
where partim .... partim= ali.... alii: as, 


Korum autem partim ejusmédi sunt ut ad iniversos cives pert{neant, 
partim singilos ut attingant, Some (benefits) are of a nature to extend 
to one’s fellow-countrymen generally, others to affect individuals only.— 
Cic. (Off. 2, 72.) 

Obs. In the above example partim governs the Genitive according to 
§ 271. Inthe following example partim ... partim form Apposi- 
tions to the Subject :-— 


Amici partim déséruérunt me, partim étiam prédidérunt, My 
friends have some of them forsaken, and some even betrayed me.—Cic. 
(Q. F. 1, 3, med.) 

N.B. Concerning the use of a neuter Adjective as an Adverb, 
see § 235, Obs. 


§ 548. The Comparative of Adverbs (except in certain 
phrases, see § 320, Obs. 3) is in prose usually followed by 
quam ; rarely by the Ablative: as, 

Vox me citius défecérit quam nomIna (not nominitbus), Votce would 
sooner fail me than names.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 59.) 

‘Odéram multo péjus hunc quam illum ipsum Clodium (rather than, 
Clodio illo ipso), I hated him worse than that Clodius himself.—Cic. 
(Fam. 7, 2.) 

Obs. In verse the Ablative is more common: as, blandius Orpheo, 
more bewitchingly than Orpheus (Hor.); cautius sanguine vipérino, 
(to avoid anything) more carefully than viper’s blood (id.): see § 320, 
Obs. 3. 
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§ 549. Qualities indicated by Adverbs are compared 
together in the same way as those indicated by Adjectives 
(see § 350): as, 


Fortius quam feélicius, More valiantly than successfully.— Liv. (5, 43.) 
See also § 696, 2. | 


§ 550. Some Adverbs derived from Adjectives govern 
a Dative: see § 299. 


§ 551. Sic, ita.—Sic is more emphatically demonstrative 
than ita. Hence sic takes the place of a description, 
while ita simply makes reference to something in the 
context, and often forms a correlative to tit: e.g.— 
eka | os wc ra an aa 8o engaged, he paused, &c.—Virg. 

Sic itur ad astra, Thus do men go heavenwards.—Virg. (Aen. 9, 641.) 

Ut binae régum facies, téa corpora gentis, As there are two species of 
kings [queen-bees], so there are sorts among their subjects.—Virg. 
(G. 4, 95.) 

Est ita ut dicitur, It ts as it 1s said to be.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 117.) 

(N.B.—Concerning the elliptical use of zta, see § 644.) 


§ 552. An Adverb occasionally appears as Predicate 
after the Verb to be; as in the Phrases, recté est, béné est. 


CHAPTER LII.—PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 553. Prepositions serve to show the relation of one 
Noun to another, or to some other word in the sentence. 


§ 554. Some Prepositions are found with the Accusative 
only; others with the Ablative only; some with the 
Accusative or Ablative, according to the sense; and a 
very few with either the Accusative or Ablative in- 
differently. 


Obs. Ténus is sometimes found with the Genitive: see § 557. 


§ 555. Lists of the Prepositions, with the cases they 
govern, are given in §§ 165, foll. The following aro the 
principal uses of the several Prepositions. For further 
details the student is referred to the Dictionary. 
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25. Trans.—Across, on the farther side of: as, 


Trans mire currunt, They hurry across the sea.—Hor. 
Trans Tibérim hibitat, on the farther side of the Tiber.—Hor. 


26. Ultra. Beyond : as, 
Cis Padum ultrique, On the nearer and farther sides of the 
Po.—Liv. (For this constr. see § 648.) 
Ultra midum, Beyond a (certain) limit.—Cic. 
Ultra fas, Beyond what is right.—Hor. 


27. Versiis (follows its case).—Of local direction towards : 
as, 


Arpinum versus, Towards Arpinum.—Cic. 
Itiliam versus navigare, To satl in the direction of Italy.— 
Sulpic. ap. Cic. 
Obs. Versus is often used in combination with ad or in: as, 


T. Labjénum ad Oce&num versus proficisci jiibet, in the 
direction of the Ocean.—Caes, (B. G. 6, 33.) 


§ 557.—IL With the Ablative only. 


1. Ab, 4.—Of separation or origin, from, by ; of proximity, 
on the side of, in a certain quarter; to denote the 
agent after a Passive Verb, by ; also of the impelling 
motive of an action, from, out of; and of time, (di- 
rectly) after: as, 


Non longe a finibus Tolositium absunt, They are not far 
from the territories of the Tolosates.—Caes. 
Rem omnem a principio audies, From the beginning.—Ter. 
A puéro, From a boy (=from boyhood).—Cic. 
Cornix est ab laecva, on the left.—Plaut. 
Haec a nobis sunt, These things are on our side.—Cic. 
Nihil est ab omni parte beatum, tn every respect (from every 
point of view).—Hor. 
Ab équitatu firmus, Strong in cavalry.—Plancus ap. Cic. 
(Fam. 10, 15.) 
A frigére liborare, To suffer from cold.—Plin. 
A manu servus, An amanuensts.—Suet. 
Ab ira, &b ddio, (fo do anything) from anger, hatred, etc.—Liv. 
Stitim a prima lice, Immediately after daybreak.—Col. 
Obs. 1. Sometimes only the context can determine whether ab 
is used in the sense of by or from: thus, postildtur a pdpilo, 
may be either the demand is made by, or from, the people. 
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Obs. 2. In such expressions as a manu (servus), ab epistdlis, 
etc., the preposition denotes the quarter or province in 
which service is rendered. 

Obs. 3. A is used chiefly before consonants and ab before 
vowels (including h) only: abs (the ancient form) is rare, 
except in compounds, 


2. Absqué (rare).— Without; chiefly in Plaut. and Ter., 
and in conditional clauses: as, 
Absque te esset, Without you; were it not for you.—Plaut. 


Obs. Absque occurs but once in Cicero (Att. 1, 19, init.), and 
there apparently only for the sake of euphony (see the place). 


3. Coram.—In the presence of (in Cic. usually as Adv.) : as, 


Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator, in the presence of the 
highwayman.—Hor. 


4, Cum.— With, along with ; also of manner (see § 312): as, 


Esse cum télo, To be (provided) with a weapon; to carry 
arms.—Cic. 


Cum pace laxior annona rédiit, Along with peace returned 
greater cheapness of provistons.—Liv. 

Ex sémine cum décimo rédit, There is a tenfold (lit. with a 
tenth) return from the seed.—Varr. 


Obs. 1. Cum is not used to introduce the instrument of an 
action: which is expressed by the simple Ablative: see § 311. 


Obs. 2. With the Ablatives of Pronouns cum is written as an 
enclitic: as, mecum, tecum, nobiscum, quibuscum, etc. 


5. D&.—Down from, from ; of time, during, in the course of ; 
of material, made of ; concerning: also sometimes, ac- 
cording to : as, 


De miro se projécit, down from the wall—Caes. 

Caupo de via Latina, An innkeeper from the Latin way.—Cic. 
Pauci de nostris cidunt, A few from amongst our men.—Caes. 
De meo, tuo, suo, At my, thy, his own expense.—Cic. 

Diem de die proferre, To put off from day to day.—Liv. 

De die, de nocte, By day, by night.—Cic. 

De tertia vigtlia, In the course of the third watch.—Caes. 


Niveo factum de marmére signum, A statue made of snow- 
white marble.—Ov. 


De republica (scripti libri), Books written on the subject of 
the commonwealth.—Cic. 


De more, According to custom.—Virg. 
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Obs. The adverbial phrases, de novo, de integro, anew, afresh 
(starting ‘from the new’); de improviso, unexpectedly; de 
industria, of set purpose ; should be noted: also, de (Gallis, 
&c.) triumphare, to triumph for victories won from or gained 
over (the Gauls, &c.). 
6. Ex, €6.—Out of, from; of time, immediately after; of 
material, made out of ; on account of ; in pursuance of, 
in accordance with: as, 


Solem e mundo tollére, To take the sun out of the world.—Cic. 
Ex quo cidére, To fail from one’s horse.—Cic. 
Ex équo (quis) pugnare, To fight (from) on horseback.—Caes. 


Ex {tinére littéras mittére, To dispatch a letter en route (while 
travelling).—Sall. (Cat. 34.) 


Cotta ex consitlatu est préfectus in Galliam, Immediately 
after hés consulate.—Cic. 


Stitim e somno livantur, Tehey (the Germans) bathe immedi- 
ately on rising from sleep.—Tac. 


Quidam ex militibus, (A certain) one of the soldiers.—Caes. 
Stitua ex aere facta, A statue made of bronze.—Cic. 


Urbem e suo nomine Romam jussit nominari, He directed the 
city to be called Rome from his own name.—Cic. 


Quum esset ex aere Sliéno commota civitas, The city being in 
a commotion on account of debt.—Cic. 


Ex littéris Caesaris supplicatio décréta est, in accordance 
with Caesar’s despatch.—Caes. 

Magna ex parte, To a large extent ; in great measure.—Cic. 
E re nata, Under the given ctrcumstances.—Ter. (Ad. 3, 1, 8.) 
Obs. Note also the phrases, e régidne, over against ; ex aequo, 
tw an equal degree ; ex improviso, unexpectedly, &c.; and the 
legal expressions, héres ex asse, ex dédrante, etc., heir to the 

whole, three-fourths, etc., of a property, 


7. Prae.—Before (locally); because of (see Obs.) ; in com- 
parison with: as, 
Prae se grégem &gens, Driving the herd before him.—Liv. 
Prae se ferre, To make a public show of.—Cic. 
Nec ldqui prae maerore pdtuit, And could not speak for grief. 
—Cic. (Planc. 99.) : 


Prae cétéris Cito in sténectite floruit, Cato was distinguished 
above all others in the character of an old man.—Cic. 


Obs. Prae in the sense of because of chiefly occurs in negative 
sentences (as above). Plautus, however, has sych sentences 
as, Prae laetitia lacrimae praesiliunt mihi, Tears start to my 
eyes for joy. (Stich. 3, 2, 13.) 
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8. Pré.— Before, in front of; instead of, on behalf of ; in 
consideration of ; in proportion to: as, 
Castra pro moenibus lécata erant, In front of the walls.—Liv. 
Pro suggestu (dictre), From the front of the platform.—Caes. 
Ego pro te mélam, I will grind for you.—Ter. 
Pro patria mori, To die on behalf of one’s country.—Hor. 
Pro vectura solvére, To pay for freight.—Cic. 


Pro Caeséris in se bénéficiis, In consideration of Caesar's 
favours done to him.—Caes. 


Proelium atrocius quam pro niiméro pugnantium, A battle 
more sanguinary than might have been expected from the number 
of the combatants.—Liv. 


Non sine dis, Not without the help of the gods.—Hor. 


In Hor. found after its Object: e.g. flamma sine, without fire 
(Sat. 1, 5, 99). 
Obs. Sine is never used with the Ablative of the Gerund. 


10. Téniis.—Up to, as far as; always after its Object: as, 
Capiilo ténus abdidit ensem, up to the hilt.—Virg. 
Tauro ténus, As far as Mount Taurus.—Cic. 
Verbo ténus, As far as words are concerned (only).—Cic 


Obs. Tenus is sometimes found with the Genitive : as, 
Crirum ténus, Up to the legs.—Virg. 


§ 558.—III. With Accusative or Ablative. 
1. In.—In, into; towards, until ; against. 
(a.) With the Accusative: always implying motion 
or direction towards: as, 

In caelum ascendére, To ascend into heaven.—Cic. 
In équiileum impdsitus, Put upon the rack.—Cic. 
In septentriénes spectare, To face the north.—Caes. 
Dormiet in licem, He will sleep till broad day.—Hor. 


Solis défectidnes praedicuntur in multos annos, fur 
many years to come.—Cic. 


In libéros nostros indulgentia, towards our children.—Cic. 
In utramque partem dispitare, To argue on both sides.—Cic. 


In déminum de servo quaerére, To examine a slave as a 
witness against his master.—Cic. (Mil. 59.) 


In antrum, (Hollowed out) in the form of a cave.—Virg. 
(Aen. 6, 42.) 
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Obs. 1. Note the adverbial phrases, in commine, for the common 
good; in Gniversum, in general ; in péjus, for the worse. 

Obs. 2. Occasionally, in certain phrases, the Accusative after 
im has the force of the Ablative: as, 

Eam optimam rempublicam esse diico, quae sit in pdtes- 
tatem optimatium, in the power of the aristocracy.—Cic. 
(Leg. 3, 37.) See also Cic. Div. Verr. 66, in &micitiam P. R. 

Obs. 3. After verbs of placing or putting, in is found both with 
Accusative and Ablative. 


(b.) With the Ablative: of rest or action in a place; 
tn or during ; among: as, 

Caedes in Appia via facta (est), A murder was committed on 
the Appian road.— Cic. 

Sédére in quo, To sit on horseback.—Cic. 

In omni vita, In the whole of one’s life.—Cic. 

Thales qui sipientissimus in septem fuit, the wisest among 
the seven.—Cic. 


Obs. In is never used of a point of time or date; nor with 
the Ablative of modal Nouns: see § 312. 


2. Stib.— Under, up to, near ; of place or time: also of other 
analogous relations : 


(a.) With the Accusative: under, up to (of motion); of 
time, just after or before: as, 


Exercitum sub jiigum mittére, To pass an army under the 
yoke.—Caes. 

Sub montem succédunt milites, The soldiers make their 
way up the hill—Caes. 
ee Ocitlos sub astra ténébat, He kept his eyes on the stars.— 

irg. 
Sub noctem, Aé nightfall.—Caes. 
Sub galli cantum, Just about cock-crow.—Hor. 


Sub eas (litt#ras) statim recitatae sunt tuae, Directly after 
that letter was read yours.—Cic. 


Sub légum potestatem cidére, To fall under the power of the 
laws.—Cic. 
(b.) With the Ablative: under (usually without mo- 
tion); of time, just upon, during: as, 
Sub pellibus, Under skins (or tents).—Caes. 
Sub divo, Under the open sky.—Hor. 


Bub hoc jiigo Dictator Aequos misit, Under this kind of yoke 
Dictator made the Aequians pass.—Liv. 


Sub dicione sl{[cujus, under any one’s power.—Caes. 
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Adhuc sub fa lis est, The matter is still before the judge 
(undecided) —Hor. 

Sub ipsa profectione, Just at the time of his departure.—Caes. 
(B. C. 1, 27.) 


3. Stiper.—Above, beyond, concerning. 


(a.) With the Accusative: above, whether of place or 
some other relation: as, 
Supér vallum praecipitatus est, He was pitched headlong 

over the ramparts.—Sall. 


Nomentanus érat siiper ipsum, next above (our host) him- 
self.—Hor. 


Super omnia, Above all things.—Liv. 
(b.) With the Ablative: above, of place; concerning 
(only in the poets): as, 
Ensis (illi) siiper cervice pendet, A sword hangs suspended 


over his neck.—Hor. 
Multa siiper Priimo régitans, concerning Priam.—Virg. 


4. Subtér.— Under: in Prose almost always with the Ac- 
cusative: as, 


Mi&num subter tégam exstrére, To thrust the hand out from 
under the toga.—Liv. 
Rhoetéo subter litdre, "Neath the Rhoetean shore.—Cat. 


5. Clam.— Without the knowledge of: used indifferently 
with the Accusative or the Ablative: as, 
Clam patrem, Without a father’s knowledge.—Ter. 
Clam vobis, Without your knowledge.—Caes. 


Obs. Clam is properly rather an Adverb than a Preposition. It 
is once found with Gen. in Pl.: clam patris (Merc. prol. 43.) 


CuHaprerR LIII.—Consuncrions. 


§ 559. Conjunctions connect sentences together and 
show the relation between them. They thus sustain the 
same relation towards sentences which Prepositions 
sustain towards single words (see § 553). 


Obs. Sometimes Conjunctions appear to connect words; where how- 
ever it may generally be shown that they virtually connect sen- 
tences: as, 


Ego et tu crédimus, J and you believe = ego crédo et tu crédis. 

§ 560. Conjunctions are arranged in the following 
classes: Connective, Adversative, Hypothetical, Conces- 
sive, Causal, Conclusive, Final, Temporal. 

N.B. For lists of the above, see § 169. 
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1. Connective Conjunctions. 


§ 561. Et is the Conjunction most used simply to con- 
nect words and sentences: as, 


Britus et Cassius—tu et frater—ego et Cicéro—béné et compésite 
—instituendo et persuadendo—cari esse et diligi. 


N.B.—When several members are connected together, the Con- 
junction may either be repeated after each one except the last 
(Polysyndéton), or it may be omitted altogether (Asyndéton). 


(i) Polysyndeton. 

In quaestiira et légatione Asiatica et praetiira urbana—virtus 
et hdnestas et probitas—et juris e¢ littérarum et antiquitatis 
peritus—solem e¢ linam et vagas stellas e¢ {nerrantes, et caelum, 
et mundum ipsum (all from Cic.). 


(ii) Asyndeton. 


Nos léges, jiidicia, libertatem, conjiiges, libéros, patriam dé- 
fendimus—adérant amici, propinqui—multi filii, filiae, népotes, 
=i WET titélis, fidiciis, mandatis, etc.—a templis, délibris, 
urbe (all from Cic.). 


The last member, however, is not unfrequently attached by means 
of the enclitic que (cf. § 563), especially when it stands closely related 
to the preceding member, or when it serves to sum up a series: as, 


Pacem, tranquillitatem, otium concordiamque—fauste feliciter 
prospéreque—ab hnjus hdnore, fama, fortunisque omnibus—agri 
insttlae litéraque—sdcii consiliorum ministri céOm{tesque—sua 
bénévdlentia, praesidio, custodiaque—officio, fide, miséricordia, 
multorum bénorum exemplo, vétére consuétidine, instititoque 
majorum (all from Cic.). 


N.B.—Atque is not used in this way, and et very rarely. 


§ 562. Et often introduces the first member as well as 
subsequent ones: it may then be translated by both.... 
and, in the first place ....and then, not only... . but also: as, 

Te et mdneo et rdgo, ut récordére ..., I both advise you and request 
you to call to mind . . —Cic. (Q. Fr. 3, 8, init.) 

Oratiuncitlas et quas postilas, et plires etiam mittam, not only the 
little speeches you ask for, but others too.—Cic. (Att. 2, 1.) 


Sed et ipse errabat, et tlios étiam errare cocébat, But in the first 
place he was himself in error, and then he forced others likewise to err.— 
Cic. (Br. 284.) 


Obs. Very often the introductory et is not translated in English: as, 

Hoc e¢ ratio doctis, e¢ nécessitas barbaris, praescripsit, Zts lesson 

reason has taught the civilised and necessity the uncivilised.—Cic. 
(Mil. 30.) 


(Concerning the Concord of the Predieate in such cases, see § 220.) 
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§ 563. The enclitic qué is used in preference to et when 
things are closely connected, whether by affinity or by 
contrast: as, 

Pédestres navalesque pugnae—arma virumque cino—dimi mill- 
tiaeque—contra deos arasque—in facie vultuque—terra murique—res 
sitis amplae magnificaeque—indocti incultique—inyénio malo pra- 
yelneoekere se quisque extollére magisque ingénium in prompto 

abere. 


§ 564. Et....néque (néc).—When two propositions are 
connected, one of which is positive and the other negative, 
the following arrangements are found : 


OG ee renee eae néque (nec)... et non 
néque (nec), et non. . . et 
néque (nec) ... ... que 


Intelligitis et 4nfmum ei praesto fuisse, nec consilium défuisse, You 
see that not only had he presence of mind, but that counsel was not lack- 
ing.—Cic. (Phil. 13, 13.) _ 

Sextus ef rem agnoscit, neque héminem ignorat, Sextus is [both] 
acquainted with the affair, and no stranger to the man.—Cic. (FI. 46.) 


Ut néque cessaret unquam, et interdum colléquio altérius non égéret, 
That not only he wus never idle, but at times could do without the inter- 
course of another.—Cic. (Off. 3, 1.) 


Is lécus mélior quem ef non cdquit sol et tangit ros, Where on the 
one a the sun does not scorch, and (yet) the dew reuches.—Varr. 
(R. R. 3, 14.) 


Sed nec illa exstincta sunt, Alunturque pdtius et augentur cogita- 
tione et mémédria, But in the first place those things are not dead; and 
then, ete.—Cic. (Am. 104.) 


Obs. In such cases the neque (nec) is usually resolved in English into 


and not, on the { other } hand, . . . not, or the like. 


§ 565. Atque (&c before consonants only) is a slightly 
more emphatic que (see § 563), and is mostly used when 
a second member is at the same time to be brought into 
comparison or contrast with the preceding one: as, 


Divina atque himana—isus ac disciplina—vectigalibus ac sdciis 
—Iidem velle atque idem nolle—inndcentes ac noxios juxta caedére, &c. 


Not unfrequently the word or clause attached by means 
of atque is emphatic = and in fact, and especially: as, 
Diis immortalibus . . atque huic Jévi Statori, To the ¢mmortal gods 


(in general) .. and in particular to this Jupiter Stator (in whose 
temple the senate had met].—Cic. (Cat. 1, 11.) 
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§ 566. Quum.... tum, whilst, not only.... but also in 
paritcular, are used chiefly in introducing different par- 
ticulars respecting the same thing: as, 


Impératus quum a militibiis tum a pécinia, Unprepared not only in 
the article of men but also of money.—Cic. (Att. 7, 15.) 


Quum multis in rebus tum in amicitia, As in many things, so in 
particular in friendship.—Cic. (Am. 48.) 


§ 567. Tum... tum, at one time... at another time, is to 
be carefully distinguished from quum.. tum, though 
sometimes confused with it in MSS. and editions: e.g.— 


Non tum hoc, tum illud, sed {dem semper . . ., Not first one thing and 
then another, but, &e.—Cic. (Am. 13.) 

[Hae stellae] tum occultantur, tum rursus &périuntur, tum adeunt, 
tum récedunt, etc., at one time... at another time (or, now... now), &c. 
—Cic. (N. D. 2, 51.) . 

Disséro in utramque partem, tum Graecé tum Litiné, J debate on 
both sides, now in Greek, now in Latin.—Cic. (Att. 9, 4, fin.) 


(Only in late writers, fum...tum= et... et.) 


§ 568. Non médo (sdlum)....vérum (sed) étiam, not 
only .... but also, are used to give emphasis to a state- 
ment: as, 


Non solum natira et moribus, vérum étiam stiidio et doctrina, Not 
only by nature and character, but also by industry and learning.—Cic. 
(Am. 6.) 


Obs. When there is a double negative in the sentence, as, not only not 
excellent, but not even middling, the negative particle may be omitted 
from the former member, the latter being usually expressed by sed 
ne....quidem (§ 656): non médo praestantes, sed ne médiocres 
quidem. (Cf. Cic. Rep. 2, 15, quae non sdlum facta, sed ne fiéri 
quidem pdtuisse, not only not actual facts, but not even possibdle.) 
But the negative is quite as often expressed in both members, and 
must be used unless the sense of the passage is sufficiently obvious 
without it. 


§ 569. Néque (néc), neither .... nor.—When two or more 
Singular Subjects of the Third Person are connected by 
neque (nec)... neque (nec), the Verb is usually Singular; 
but if they are of different Numbers, it usually agrees 
with the Subject nearest to it: as, 

[Vobis] nec aetas, neque hdnores, neque virtus.... dulcédinem 


vivendi minuére potuérit, For you neither years, nor honours, nor worth, 
will avail to lessen your fondnesa for life—Cic. (Br. Ep. 1, 16, ad jin.) 


See also § 220, Obs. 5. 
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§ 570. Aut, vél (-vé), or—Aut is a disjunctive word, and 
introduces something quite different from what has gone 
before: vel is copulative, and implies not so much a new 
alternative as a modification of the preceding one: as, 

Omne énuntiatum aut vérum aut falsum est, Every proposition is 


either true or false-—Cic. (Fat. 19.) (New alternative ‘ false,” 
exclusive of the other.) 


Pace vel Quirini vel Romili dixérim, By favour of Quirinus or 
(shall I call him) Romulus, &c.—Cic. (Off. 3, 42.) (i.e. either will do.) 
Ordo vel paci décorus vel bello, An order coe whether for peace 
or war.—Liv. (1, 42.) (Both alternatives included.) 
Obs. 1. The above distinction cannot however be always traced. 
Obs. 2. Ve is abbreviated from vel, and has a similar use: as, 
Bis terve summum, Twice or thrice at most.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 1.) 
Obs. 3. Ve is also found in the compound sive (seu): as, 


Sive cisu sive consilio deorum immortélium, Whether by accident 
or by the counsel of the immortal gods.—Caes, (B. G. 1, 12.) 


2. Adversative Conjunctions. 


§ 571. Adversative Conjunctions are those which are 
used in stating a proposition in some way opposed to what 
has preceded. They are the following: séd, autem, vérum, 
véro, at, ast, atqui, cétérum, tamen, attdmen, véruntaimen, 
but, yet. They do not affect the structure of a sentence. 


§ 572. Séd, autem, but.—Sed denotes a more direct and 
emphatic opposition than autem, and therefore stands at 
the head of its sentence, while autem takes the second 
place: as, 


Non égo hérus tibi, sed servus sum, I am not your master, but your 
slave.—Plaut. (Cap. 2, 1, 44.) 


Difficile factu est, sed cOnabor tamen, I¢ ts a difficult task, but yet I 
will try.—Cic. (Rep. 1, 43.) 
Gyges a nullo vidébatur, ipse autem omnia vidébat, Gyges was seen 


by no one, while he himself, on the other hand, saw everything.—Cic. 
(Off. 3, 38.) 


Orationes ejus mihi véhémenter prdbantur; légi autem compliires. 
His speeches have my warm admiration; and Ihave read a good many 
of them.—Cic. (Br. 262.) 


§ 573. Vérum and véro (as an Adversative Conjunction), 
but, are used with the same distinction as sed and autem. 
Cétérum is similar in its use to vérum or sed. 
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§ 574, Véro is often used as an affirmative particle: as, 

Ego véro ciipio te ad me vénire, I do in truth desire you to come to 
me.—Cic. (Fam. 16, 10.) 

Immo véro, inquit, vivunt, Yea, verily, they live.—Cic. (Rep. 6, 14.) 


Especially in marking an emphasis or climax : as, 

Tum vero, Then verily—then if never before—then more than ever.— 
(Virg. Liv. pass.) 

Sometimes it is used where in English we say yes: as, 

Fuisti, credo, in schélis philisSphorum? Véro, ac lYbenter quidem, 


You have attended the schools of the philosophers, I believe ?— Yes, and 
with pleasure too.—Cic. (Tusc. 2, 26.) 


§ 575. At, but; on the other hand; but, you say; 18 espe- 
cially used in stating objections: as, 

At méméria mYauitur: crédo, nisi eam exerceas, But, say you, 
memory decays.—I dare say (it does), if you do not practise it,—Cic. 
(Sen. 20.) 

Obs. In stating an objection, at is often strengthened by enim: as, 
At énim cur a me pdtissimum hoc praesidium pétivérunt, But, 


you say, why have they come to me rather than any other for this 
protection 7—Cic. (Div. Verr. 15.) 


§ 576. At is idiomatically used in sudden transitions, 
vehement exclamations of displeasure, etc. : as, 


Consurgit Turnus in ensem et férit..... At perfYdus ensis fran- 


gitur in médio, But lo! the faithless sword snaps tn two.—Virg. (Aen. 
12, 731.) 


Una miater....oppugnat. At quae mater, His mother is his only 
assailant. But then what a mother !—Cic. (Clu. 199.) 


At o deorum quidquid in caelo régit,... quid iste fert tiimultus, 
Why, in the name of all the gods that rule above, what means this to-do ? 
—Hor. (Epod. 5, init.) 


§ 577. Atqui, and yet, is similar to at: as, 


Magnum narras et vix crédibile. Atqui sic habet, What you say is 
astonishing and hardly credible.—And yet so it is.—Hor. (Sat. 1, 9, 52.) 


§ 578. Quodsi, better quod si (negative quod ni, quod 
nisi), but if, and tf, is about equivalent to sin autem : some- 
times the quod is a pure connective (cf. § 491, Obs. 2): as, 

Quod si te sors Afris... praefécisset, Now if fortune had placed you 
over Africa.—Cic. (Q. Fr. 1, 1, 9.) 


Quod si quis illorum vétéranorum légat acta, But if (or now tf) 
anyone would read the actions of those veterans. —Nep. (Eum. 8, 3.) 


ee # “— 
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3. Hypothetical Conjunctions. 


§ 579. Hypothetical Conjunctions are those which are 
used in stating an hypothésis: concerning their syntax 
see §§ 424, sqq. 


4. Concessive Conjunctions. 


§ 580. Concessive Conjunctions are those which may 
be rendered in English by although, even if, granting that. 
They are etsi, étiamsi, tametsi, (tamenetsi), quanquam, 
quamvis, licet, tit, qaum. They are discussed in treating 
of the use of the Subjunctive Mood. (See § 503.) 


5. Causal Conjunctions. 


§ 581. Causal Conjunctions are those which are used in 
stating a reason: they can mostly be translated by because, 
since, for, seeing that. (For a list of them see p. 137.) Their 
syntax, with the exception of nam and énim, which have 
no effect upon the Mood of the Verb, is treated under the 
Subjunctive Mood (§§ 483, foll.). 

Nam (namque) is more emphatic than énim, and begins 
its own clause; énim stands second, and is often used with- 
out direct logical force (see § 654): as, 


Percontatorem fiigito ; nam garritlus idem est, Shun an inquisitive 
person; for he is also a gossip.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 18, 69.) 


[Scribe] ad me quam saepissime: nonnihil énim me lévant tuae 
littérae, Write to me as often as possible, for your letters relieve me a 
little —Cic. (Att. 11, 8.) 

Obs. 1. Nam is often used elliptically, where the thought is readily 
supplied : as, 
Nam quid ego de Cicérine dicam, [I will not], for why need I? 
speak of Cicero.—Cic. (Fam. 14, 1.) 


Obs. 2. Namque sometimes stands after the first word in a sentence, 
especially in Livy: see § 691. 


6. Conclusive Conjunctions. 


§ 582. Conclusive Conjunctions are those which are used 
in drawing a conclusion, and may be translated by there- 
fore, accordingly, wherefore. (For a list of them see p. 137.) 
They have no effect upon the structure of a sentence. 
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§ 583. Ergo, therefore, stands usually, though not always, 
at the head of its sentence : as, 

Ergo avarus (is) érit sed finite, Accordingly such a person will be 
covetous, but to a limited degree.—Cic, (Fin. 2, 27.) 


Ergo Quintilium perpétuus sdpor urget, So then perpetual slumber 
weighs upon Quintilius !—Hor. (Od. 1, 24, 5.) 


Obs. Ergo is also used after a Genitive =causa: see § 263, Obs. 


§ 584. Igitur, accordingly, then, is less emphatic than ergo, 
being rather a particle to express transition ; and does not 
regularly stand at the head of a sentence: as, 

Est igttur id quo illa conficiuntur hémine mélius, That power, 
then, by which those things are done, is superior to man.—Cic. (N. D. 
2, 16.) 

Obs. Sallust often begins with igitur: v. § 668. 


§ 585. It&que, and so, accordingly, is similar to igitur, but 
denotes a consequence in action rather than in reasoning : 
as, 


Itdque rem suscipit, Accordingly he undertakes the business.—Caes. 
(B. G. 1, 9.) 


It is sometimes used with ergo: as, 


Ituique ergo, ut migistratu biére, etc., Accordingly, therefore, when 
they had retired from thetr office, &e.—Liv. (3, 31.) 


7. Final Conjunctions. 


§ 586. Final Conjunctions are such as are used to denote 
the purpose or consequence of an action. They are treated 
in dealing with the Subjunctive Mood (§§ 449-463). 


8. Temporal Conjunctions. 


§ 587. Concerning antéquam, priusquam, postquam, see 
§§ 500, 501. Concerning ut, ut primum, simul atque (ac), 
as soon as, see § 401. 


w 
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PART IL. (SYNTAX).—Continued. 
BOOK IL 


§ 588. The preceding portion of the Syntax comprises 
the ordinary grammatical rules: the following is devoted 
chiefly to peculiarities of Latin diction. 


Cuapter LIV.—Novwns. 
1. Common Nouns. 


§ 589. Concrete for Abstract—Concrete Nouns are often 
used in preference to abstract to denote, 


(1.) The period of a person’s life during which some- 
thing happens: as, 
A puéro (or, of more than one person, a puéris), From 


boyhood.—Cic. (But also a pueritia, ab Mmeunte addles- 
centia.) 


Obs. Similarly, in later writers, sexagénarius, octégénarius, in one’s 
sixtieth or eightieth year : as, 


Qued sexagénaérius Publiliam virginem duxisset, had married at 
sixty.—Quint. (6, 3, 75.) (But Cic. would undoubtedly have said 
septudginta annos natus, or septudginta annorum homo.) 


(2.) An office or function: as, 
L. Tullo, M’ Lépido consiilibus, In the consulate of... 
—Sall, (C. 18); et pass. 


In this way are used dux, auctor, auspex (poet.): e.g. te diice, 
under your leadership; me auctire, by my advice or authority ; 
auspice Teucro, under the auspices of Teucer (Hor. Od. 1, 7, 27). 


§ 590. Collective for Plural_Singular Nouns are not 
unfrequently used in a collective sense: as, 

Ager .... arbdre infécundus, unproductive in trees.—Sall. (Jug. 17.) 

Pulvinus réea fartus, stuffed with roses.—Cic. (Verr. 5, 27.) 

Armato milite, with armed men.—Virg. (Aen. 2, 20.) 


§ 591. Generalization of Nouns.—Abstract Nouns denoting 
a particular act or feature are sometimes generalized, 
x 
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especially in the plural, so as to denote a corresponding 
quality, or the whole of such features collectively. 


EXAMPLES :—mos, custom; mores, morality, morals; also, with 
reference to a person, character :—offi{cium, an act of kindness, a 
duty ; hence, kindness, the sense of duty (cf. Cic. Fin. 2, 99, isto tuo 
égrégio officio et tanta fide, kindness and fidelity; tanta officia, so 
lively a sense of duty, ib.): vitium, a fault; vitia, vices, or collectively, 
vice: sordes, squalor ; plur. meanness, baseness: flagitium, a disgrace- 
ful act ; flagitia, profligacy. 


§ 592. Abstract for Concrete.—The use of abstract Nouns 
for concrete occurs chiefly in the following cases: 


(1.) Some Nouns denoting age, rank in life or office, are used as 
Collectives : as jiiventus, a@ body of young men; nobilitas, 
the nobility ; servitium (esp. pl. servitia), slaves ; impéria 
pl.), commanding officers, governors ey Leg. 3, 9; Caes. 

.C. 1,31); lévis, gravis armatira, light or heavy-armed 
troops : also less frequently, advoécatio, the body of advocati ; 
silitatio, morning callers (Cic. Fam. 9, 20); rémigium, 
the rowers ; ministérium (esp. pl.), servants (late); latrd- 
cinium, banditti, etc. 


(2.) Nouns denoting a quality or character are used for the 
persons to which they apply: as, 

Neque ego per ignaviam aut vana ingénia incerta pro 

certis captarem, by the help of cowardly men.—Sall. (Cat. 20.) 


Omnium flagitidrum atque fdcindrum circa se citervas 
hibébat, of profligate fellows and desperadoes.—Sall. (Cat. 14.) 


§ 593. Generic Plural.—Sometimes the plural of an 
abstract Noun may be rendered by “kinds of :” as, 

Quattuor perturbationes sunt, tres constantiae, four kinds of mental 
disturbance, three of tranquillity.—Cic. (Tusc. 4, 14.) 

Somno et quietibus cétéris, kinds of repose.—Cic. (Off. 1, 103.) 


§ 594. Similarly the plural is used to denote repeated 
mantfestations of a quality : as, 

Utilitatibus tuis possum c&rére, I can dispense with your services.— 
Cic. (Fam. 16, 3.) 

Ipsdrum Dedrum saepe praesentiae, repeated appearances.—Cic. 
(N. D. 2, 166.) 

Cirationes ejus non prdébo, modes of (medical) treatment.—Cic. 
(Fam. 16, 4.) 


So cradélitates, acts of cruelty; perfidiae, of treachery ; 
binitates, of goodness, etc. 
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§ 595. Generalization of Verbal Nouns.—A Verbal Noun 
is often generalised by the addition of rérum, i.e. of things 
in general (not needing to be expressed in English): as, 


Cognitio rérum, The pursuit of knowledge.—Cic. (Off. 1, 155.) 
Nimis céléri despératione rerum, By too hasty despair.—Liv. (21, 1.) 
Nattura rérum, Nature (in widest sense).—Cic. (freg.) 


§ 596. Instead of a Verbal Noun we not unfrequently 
find used a Perfect Participle Passive, especially after a 
Preposition (see § 528): as, 

Post Hasdritbilis exercitum déletum, After the destruction of Has- 
drubal’s army.— Liv. (28, 12.) 

Propter crébrius de caelo lapidatum, On account of unusually jre- 
quent showers of stones. —Liv. (29, 10.) 


Obs. Rarely as the Subject of a sentence however (never in Cic.). 
Such an example as the following is exceptional— 


Quum occisus dictator....pulcherrimum f&cinus vidérétur, 
When the assassination of the dictator seemed a most glorious 
achievement.—Tac. (Ann. 1, 8, fin.) 


§ 597. Verbal Nouns governing the same case as the Verbs. 
—This takes place occasionally with Nouns derived from 
Verbs governing the Dative : as, 

Justitia est obtempératio legibus, Justice is obedience to the laws.— 
Cic. (Leg. 1, 42.) (See § 291, 6.) 


Obs. The above construction is, however, exceptional. Still more 
rare is the Accusative after Nouns derived from a Transitive 
Verb: as, 


Quid tibi Aanc digito tactio est, What right have you to touch this 
woman with your finger ?—Pl. (Poen. 5, 5, 29.) 


(For such a construction as id dare operam, see § 253.) 


§ 598. Nouns as Adjectives.—Nouns denoting an agent, 
especially those derived from Verbs, are sometimes used 
as Adjectives : as, 

Contemptor &nimus, A scornful temper.—Sall. (Jug. 64.) 


Foedérum ruptor dux et pdpiilus, The treaty-breaking general and 
his people.—Liv. (21, 40, fin.) 

Illa sctlérata et paene délétrix hujus impérii sica, That accursed 
dagger [and] well nigh fatal to this empire.—Auct. Har. Resp. 49. 


Plabicola tribinus, A popularity-courting tribune.—Cic. (Agr. 2, 84.) 
Pdpitlus late rex, ruling far and wide.—Virg. (Aen. 1, 21.) 


Exercitus tiro, A raw army.—Liv. (21, 39.) 
» ¢ 2 
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§ 599. Némo.—Instead of nullus, némo is used in apposi- 
tion with Nouns denoting men : as, 
Némo vir bénus, némo adédlescens, némo pictor, No good man, no 
youth, no painter.—(all in Cic.) 
Obs. In the same manner we find quisquam homo, quisquam civis, etc, 


§ 600. Diminutives—These are used with great variety 
of signification; implying affection, pity, contempt, and 
kindred feelings (cf. § 680, li.): as, 

Hac timen oblectabar spécila, However I pleased myself ewith this 
gleam of hope.—Cic. (Fam. 2, 16, ad fin.) 

Mercédula adducti, Induced by paltry gain.—Cic. (de Or. 1, 198.) 

Graeciilus éstiriens, The poor half-starved Greek.—Juv. (3, 78.) 

Illa auredla oratiuncila, That golden little speech.—Cic. (N. D. 8, 


43.) (In this example, note that both Adjective and Noun are 
diminutives.) 


§ 601. Ellipsiz—Many Nouns are often left to be under- 
stood from the Gender of Adjectives used with them: 
see § 341. 


§ 602. Hendtadys (cf. § 699, 2).—Sometimes two Nouns 
are used to convey a single notion (é 4:4 dvoty) : as, 

Paiéris libamus et auro, from bowls of (Lit. and) gold.—Virg. 
(G. 2, 192.) 

Natiira piidorque meus, My natural bashfulness.—Cie. (R. Am. 9.) 

Délectatidnis atque aurium causa, For the purpose of gratifying the 
ear.—Cic. (de Or. 8, 173.) 

Obs. Drager remarks that many of the instances of this mode of 
speech commonly cited are apparent rather than real; and that 
true Hendiadys is comparatively rare. (Cf. Cic. R. Am. 149, ad 
dicendum impedimento est aetas et pudor, qui ornat aetatem, where 
aetas et pudor have been rendered, ‘ Youthful modesty,’ whereas the 


following clause shows that pudor must be taken separately. 
Hist. Syn. ii. p. 12.) 


§ 603. Plural equivalent to Singular.— The following 
Plurals among others are used (especially in poetry) with- 
out considerable difference from Singulars : 


pectora, the breast. regna, realms, a kingdom. 
cervices, the (back of the) neck. tecta, abode. 

colla, the neck. Otia, pe 

ora the face. sYlentia, silence. 

terga, the back. pondéra, wetght. 


Obs. This usage is especially frequent in the case of words whose 
singular would be less manageable in verre. 


§ 607. 
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§ 604. Metonymy.—Sometimes a Noun is by a figure of 
speech used to denote something with which it is closely 
connected: as, 


Bacchus od of wine is used for wine. 

ciput Qead Pag life; civil status. 

Céres goddess of corn ” corn. 

fasces the fasces a the consulate. 

Jupiter god of the heavens ” the sky. 

minus the hand “4 vivlence; ownership. 

Mars god of war ” war, strife. 

Minerva goddess of art ” art, genius, wit. 

nomen name 3 nation ; debt. 

praetorium general's tent ” council of war; office of 
commander. 

sigum a war-cloak 3 a state of war. 

sécures axes % power of life and death. 

sica a dagger ‘s assassination. 

stYlus a writing-style 5 writing ; style. 

stola a matron’s gown ” a matron. 

tibella a voting ticket “4 ballot. 

toga the gon of peace ‘s the state and arts of pence. 

titted 7 elly love 9 gluttony. 

énus €88 O 
" and beauty } a love, beauty. 
Vulcinus god of fire Jire. 


§ 605. Synecdoché.—Sometimes a characteristic part of a 
The following Nouns among 


thing is put for the whole. 


others are so used: 


carina a keel is used for a ship. 

c&iput a ae as a man or woman. 
pecten a quill or stick 

puppis a stern 3 a ship. 

tectum a roof ” a house. 


2. Proper Names. 

§ 606. Names of tribes for countries—The names of tribes 
and nations, especially those less known, are often used for 
the country in which they live. Thus in Caesar we con- 
tinually meet with such expressions as, ex Menipiis, out 
of the country of the Menapit ; in Nantuatibus, tn the country 
of the Nantuates; etc. In the case of less civilized tribes, 
there often exists no separate name for the country. 


§ 607. The singular of a national name, as Rémanus, 
Poenus, Graecus, is often used in narrative where the 
sense requires the plural (comp. § 590): as, 


Romanus constrére pugnam...... contra élidére Poenus, The 
Romans .... the Carthaginians . . —Liv. (21, 50.) 
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§ 608. Names of nations, and even of persons, are some- 
times used adjectively by the poets: as, 

Galla (= Gallica) cridélitas, Gallic cruelty.—Mart. (5, 1, 10.) 

Syra (= Syriica) vina, ian wines.—Hor. (Od. 1, 31, 12.) 

Rémitla (= Romulea) tellus, The land of Romulus.—Virg. (Aen. 
6, 876.) 


§ 609. Patronymics.—The use of these, being borrowed 
from the Greek poets, is strictly limited to poetry. Some- 
times a Proper name and a Patronymic are used together 
—as Priimides Hélénus, Helenus, son of Priam—Atlantis 
Maia, Maia, daughter of Atlas. But ordinarily the Patro- 
nymic is used alone, as being itself a Proper name. 


CHAPTER LY.—ADJECTIVES. 


§ 610. The Syntax and ordinary uses of Adjectives 
have been already explained (Chap. XXXVI., Second 
Concord; and Chap. XLII.). It only remains to notice a 
few peculiarities. 


§ 611. A derivative Adjective is often equivalent to a 
Noun in the Genitive Case: as, 


Péciiniae aliénae (= aliorum), The money of others.—Cic.(R. A. 187.) 
Décemvirale ( = decemvirorum, Obj. Gen. see § 268) ddium, The 
hatred entertained for the Decemvirt.—Liv. (8, 42.) 


Obs. Occasionally a relative pronoun is made to agree with an ante- 
. cedent implied in such a derivative Adjective: as, 


Factum étiam niper in Italia servili ( = servérum) timultu quos, 
etc., in the rebellion of the slaves, whom, etc.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 40, 5.) 


§ 612. Nullus.—The Adjective nullus in colloquial lan- 
guage is sometimes used adverbially (=non, but more 
emphatic) : as, 


Libératus sum hddie... Ac nullus quidem, I have been saved to- 
day.—Not you indeed (‘not a bit of it’).—Ter. (Andr. 2, 2, 33.) 

Si non quaerit, nullus dixtris, If he does not ask, don’t you say.— 
Ter. (Hec. 1, 2, 4.) 

Philotimus non méddo nullus vénit, sed, etc., Philotimus not only 
does not come (I never see anything of him), but, &c.—Cic. (Att. 11, 24.) 


Obs. Except in colloquial language, the proper force of nullus may 
always be seen: e.g.— 

Nolite existimére, me quum a vodbis discesséro, nusquam aut 
nullum fdre, Do not suppose that when I have left you I shall not 
exist any where or at all (= be a person at all).—Cic. (Sen. 79.) 

Haec bona in tabilas publicas nulla rédiérunt, No such goods have 
been entered in the public books at all, —Cic. (R. Am. 128.) 
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§ 613. Sexcenti—This numeral is used to denote an in- 
definitely large number: as, ) 
Sexcentae Epistdlae, An immense number of letters.—Cic. (Att. 7, 2.) 


Sexcenta ejusmédi, Any number of things of the kind.—Cic. 
(Div. 2, 34.) 


CHAPTER LVI.—PRonouns. 


§ 614. Strengthening of Pronouns.—It has been already 
observed (§ 357) that the Personal Pronouns are not 
usually expressed when they are the Subjects of sentences, 
unless for the sake of emphasis. They may be rendered 
still more emphatic by the following means : 

(1.) By the addition of ipse (see § 377); with which however 

the words égo, tu, etc., are not usually expressed. 

(2.) By the suffixes mét, t8 (see § 76, Obs. 1): as égimet, témet, 
nosmet, etc. The suffix met may be added to all cases of 
the pronouns égo, tu, sui, excepting the Gen. Pl. of égo, 
tu, and the Nom. Sing. of tu: -te is only used with tu 
(tité). 

Obs.’ These suffixes are often combined with ipse: hence, nosmétipsos, 
nobismetipsis, etc. 


(3.) By the addition of the emphatic particle &deo: see § 653. 


§ 615. Sometimes a Pronoun (especially ille) is redundant 
in the second meinber of a double sentence, when it has 
been expressed or implied in the former. It then adds 
vivacity to the expression : as, 

Nunc dextra ingéminans ictus, nunc tlle st{nistra, Now with his right 
hand redoubling his blows ; now (doing it] with his left.—Virg. (Aen. 
5, 457.) 

Nec dulces imores Sperne puer, neque tu chéréas, Nor scorn in youth 
sweet loves, nor scorn [thou] the dance.—Hor. (Od. 1, 9, 16.) 

Obs. This idiom appears to be imitated from the Greek. Compare 
“H twas éx WbAov Bie: dutyropas.... 
"H Sye nal Srdprndey.—Hom. Od. 2, 327. 

§ 616. Ille (quidem) is also used idiomatically with an 
appositive Adjective, to which it gives emphasis: as, 

PhYldésdphi quidam, minYme mili id quidem, sed non satis &citi, 
far from bad men they, indeed, but not very acute.—Cic. (Off. 3, 39.) 

Similarly with an Adverb: as, 


Enucleate tlle quidem et pdlite, sed...., Clearly it is true (he 
speaksj, and with polish, but, &c.—Cic. (Br. 115.) 
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§ 617. Ipse.—The ordinary rule for the case of ipse has 
been already given (s 377). The following special obser- 
vations are borrowed from Zumpt (L. G. § 696): 

(1.) Cicero is partial to construing ipse as the Subject even 

when the emphasis belongs to the Object: as, 
Ut non méddo pdpilo Romano sed étiam sibi tpse con- 


demnatus vidérétur, not only to the Roman people, but even 
(himself ] to himselj.—Cic. (Verr. Act. 1, 17.) 


(Compare the foll.: non ita &bundo ingénio ut te con- 
soler, quum tpse me non possim, id. Fam. 4, 8: quid est 
négotii continére eos quibus praesis, si te ipse contineas, 
id. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 2.) 

(2.) When joined to a possessive pronoun in a reflexive clause, 
ipse usually takes the case of the Subject: as, meam ipse 
légem negligo, tuam zpse légem negligis, not meam ipsius, 
tuam ¢psius, etc. The genitive is necessary only where 
ipse refers to another than the Subject : as, tua ipsius causa 
[ego] hoc féci, etc. But exceptions to this rule occur both 
in Cic. and elsewhere. 


§ 618. Et ipse is used when a new Subject is added toa 
predicate already expressed or implied: as, 

Cornélio minus cépiarum di&tum, quia L. Manlius ef ¢pse....in 
Galliam mittébatur, because L. Manlius was also being sent into Gaul.— 
Liv. (21, 17.) (it having been already mentioned that Cornelius was 
going into Gaul.) . 

Is et ¢pse Alpinus amnis.... difficillimus transitu est, This (the 
Durance) being also an Alpine stream . . .—Liv. (ib. 31.) (Two Alpine 
streams having been before mentioned.) 

§ 619. The neuter of is (et id, idque) is used without 
reference to any particular Noun (comp. § 374), when an 
additional particular is stated (= “and that’’): as, 

Doctum hdminem cognovi, et stiidiis optimis déditum, idque a 
puéro, I have known him .. ., and that from a boy.—Cic. (Fam. 13, 16.) 

(Similarly in Greek xa) ravr«.) 


§ 620. Idem.—The ordinary correlative of idem is qui 
(see § 379). Instead of the Relative we also find atque 
(ac), et; more rarely ut, cum; and (in poetry only) the 
Dative: as, 

Animus (est) te erga idem ac fuit, Her feelings towards you are the 
same as they were.—Ter. (Heant. 2, 3, 24.) 

Si quaeratur idemne sit pertinacia et persévérantia, If the ton 
be asked whether obstinacy ts the same as perseverance.—-Cic. (Top. 87.) 


Utrique idem faciunt, ut si laevam partem negligérent, dextéram 
tuérentur, as +f they were to neglect, &c.—Cic. (Fin. 4, 36.) 
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Eodem mecum patre génitus, Born of the same father with me.— 
Tac. (A. 15, 2.) 


Invitum qui servat idem ficit occidenti, does the same as one tho 
should murder him.—Hor. A. P. (467.) (Comp. Gr. ravra éuol BovaAc:.) 


§ 621. Qui is used in parenthetical clauses to state the 
ground of something : as, 
Si mihi permisisses, qui meus dmor in te est, confécissem, etc., such 
is my affection for you.—Cic. (Fam. 7, 2.) 
Qua pridentia es, nthil te fiigiet, Being a person of such sagacity as 
you are, etc.—Brut. ap. Cic. (Fam. 11, 13.) 
(Qua prudentia, Abl. of Quality: see § 319.) 


§ 622. Quis is sometimes used in a tone of impatience or 
indignation (Gr. zrows) : as, 

Quem tu mrhi Staiseam, quem Perip&itéticum narras? Don’t talk to 
me of your Staseas, your Peripatetics !—Cic. (de Or. 1, 105.) 


§ 623. The interrogative quid is used in animated lan- 
guage to pass from one point to another (“ what of this?”’), 
where it may be approximately rendered by “and then:” as, 
Quid léges vétéres moresque majorum ? guid auspicia? etc., And 


then, the laws and customs of our ancestors ; and then the auspices, etc. 
—Cic. (de Or. 1, 39.) 

Quid in lévioribus stitdiis? And then én less serious pursuits, etc. 
—Cic. (Sen. 50.) 


Obs. The expression is elliptical, dicam or some other word being 
understood. 


§ 624. The neuter quid is often used interrogatively 
where persons are concerned : as, 

Quid nobis duobus liboridsius dici aut fingi potest? What can be 
mentioned or conceived more overwhelmed with trouble than we two ?— 
Cic. (Mil. 5.) 

Obs. Similarly nthil: cf. Cic. Fam. 4, 4, victor quo nth drat mddéra- 
tius: and with a partitive genitive, quantum (e.g. hdminum, Ter. 
Ph. 5, 6, 13): quicquid (e.g. deérum, Hor. Epod. 5, énit.). 


§ 625. It has been already stated that quis, as an In- 
definite Pronoun, is chiefly found after si, né, num, or in 
composition (see § 383). But it is sometimes used alone 
as the least emphatic any (= Gr. ris), when it is generally 
an enclitic: as, 

Simplicior quis est? Is one simpler than ordinary ?—Hor. 
(8. 1,363) - . oe 

Morbus aut égestas aut quid ejusméddi, Disease or privation or any- 
thing of that kind ( = rotovrdy 71).—Cic. (Off. 3, 30.) 
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§ 626. Nescio quis, I know not who, i.e. some one or other 
(nearly = aliquis, but usually with the accessory idea of 
the person being unimportant), is treated as if it were a 
compound of quis, the nescio having no effect upon the 
syntax: as, 

Pacénii nescio cujus quérélis, By the complaints of one Pacontus, 
whoever he may be.—Cic. (Q. Fr. 1, 1, 6.) 

Prdpe me hic nescio quis léquitur, Some one or other ts speaking 
here close to me.—P1. (Pers. 1, 3, 19.) 

Similarly, nescio quid = aliquid (nearly); and may be used adver- 
bially : nescio quid perturbatus, somewhat alarmed: Cic. (Ph. 2, 36.) 


Obs. Strictly nescio quis forms a parenthesis, the verb to quis being 
supplied from the other part of the sentence. 


§ 627. Si quis, ¢f any, is sometimes nearly equivalent to 
quicunque, whosoever, whatsoever (like Gr. ei 71s = Goris): a8, 

Nida ftre Alpium c&icimina siint, et st quid est pabili, obruunt 
nives, if there is any pasture (= what litile pasture there is).—Liv. 
(21, 37.) : 

Aranedlae quasi réte contexunt, ut st quid inhaestrit, conf Iciant, 
whatever has stuck in it.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 123.) 

Illi étiam, si fidimus, apparent, those whom we put to rout.— 
Virg. (Aen. 2, 420.) 


§ 628. Quotus, what number? is an ordinal, belonging to 
the series primus, secundus, etc. It is used idiomatically, 
so as to include the other persons or things not expressly 
mentioned (cf. Gk. airés rérapros, himself the fourth, 10. 
himself and three others): as, 

Tu qudtus esse vélis rescribe, Write back what number you would 
like there to be (including yourself ).—Hor. (Ep. 1, 5, 30.) 


Quétus erit iste dénarius, qui non sit férendus, What shall be the 
precise number of denarii that is not to be allowed ?—Cic. (Verr. 3, 220.) 


Quotusquisque (or as two words) is used when it is 
implied that the number is very small: as, 


Quotus énim quisque formosus est, For what a small proportion of 
men are handsome !—Cic. (N. D. 1, 79.) 


§ 629. Alius—The use of alius .... alius, alter... 
alter, has already been noted (§ 390). Alius is often 
repeated in a different case (=one.... another): as, 

Sardos vénales, tlium dlio néquiorem, one worse than another.—Cic. 
(Fam. 7, 24.) 


Alius dlio more viventes, Living one in one way, another in another. 
—Sall. (Cat. 6.) 


Obs. So with an adverb in the second place, as alius alio, alius aliter, 
one in one way, another in another, etc. 
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Also alter .. altérius, altérum supplies the place of a 
reciprocal Pronoun (Gk. déAAyAovs), which is wanting in 
Latin: as, 

Deinde aequitate Lasers bi gaudébunt, omniaque alter pro altero 
suscipiet, neque .... postitlabit: neque sdlum cdlent, etc., will under- 
take anything in the world for each other.—Cic. (Am. 82). (Observe the 
sing. verb after the introduction of alter; the plural being resumed 
directly afterwards.) 


§ 630. Alius is followed by atque (ac), nisi (the latter 
after a negative), praeter, quam: as, 

Longe dlia nobis ac tu scripseras narrantur, Very different news is 
brought me from what you had written.—Cic. (Att. 11, 10.) . 

Erat histdria nihil dliud nist confectio annalium, nothing more than. 
—Cic. (de Or. 2, 52.) . 

So, Quid est dliud . . bellare cum dis, nisé natirae repugnare (quid 
est aliud being a virtual negative = nihil aliud) ?—Cic. (Sen. 5.) 

Rodgavit num quid dliud ferret praeter arcam, anything else besides 
the box.—Cato ap. Cic. (de Or. 2, 279.) 

Lysander nihil dliud molitus quam ut omnes civitates in sua téné- 
ret pdtestate, nothing short of holding, etc.—Nep. (Lys. 1.) (Rare and 
dub. in Cic.) 

Obs. 1. The use of et after alius (= atque, ac) is very doubtful. In 
Cic. Cael. 67, Lux longe alia est sdlis et lychnorum, the e¢ is simply 
copulative: ‘ sunlight is one thing and lamplight another.’ (See the 
place.) 

Obs. 2. The Ablative (of comparison, § 320) after alius is altogether 
exceptional : 


Néve piites dlium sdpiente binoque be&tum, And deem none happy 
other than the uise and good.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 16, 20.) 


CHaprer LVII.—VERBS. 


§ 631. The principal uses of the Moods and Tenses have 
been already explained. The following observations are 
of a miscellaneous character. 


§ 632. Impersonal use of the Passive-—This construction 
(see § 291, Obs. 1) is very frequent in the best writers, and 
is often preferred even where the same sense might be ex- 
pressed by the Active Voice: especially—(1) When the 
Subject, being obvious, is readily supplied; (2) When it 
is indefinite or unimportant : as, | 
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(1.) De Tarentinis magna contentione in sénatu actum, The case of 
the Tarentines was warmly debated in [and by] the senate.—Liv. (27, 25.) 


Huic consdli aaa ut duas légiones scriberet novas, The consul 
was empowered [by the Senate] to raise, etc.—Liv. (35, 20.) 


(2.) Quum timultudtum in castris sciret, that there had been a dis- 
turbance made [by some persons] in the camp.—id. (25, 21.) 
So frequently, allatum est, News was brought.—Liv.: Tac. 


De quo piitas ad me missum esse, sit missum necne nescio, As to the 
point you think word has been sent me about [name of the sender, 
perhaps, purposely kept back], whether it has been sent or no, I know 
not.—Cic., (Att. 12, 28.) 


Obs. In such cases, for the most part, attention is called rather to the 
action than the agent. 


§ 633. Passive as Middle or Reflexive (see also § 252).— 
Passive Verbs have not unfrequently a reflexive sense, 
like the Greek Middle Voice: as, mévéri, to move (oneself) ; 
verti, éo turn (oneself), revolve ; prémi, to depress (oneself ), 
sink: e.g.— 

Quod semper mdvétur aeternum est, That which moves for ever is 
eternal.—Cic. (Tusce. 1, 53.) 

P oe intérea caclum, Meantime the heavens revolve.—Virg. (Aen. 


Mundus... . prémitur Lib¥ae déverus ad Austros, The world sinks 
and slopes downwards towards the south of Africa.—id. (G. 1, 241). 


§ 634. Perfect used aopiorws [like the Aorist in Greek |.— 
The Perfect Indicative is often used, especially in poetry, 
of that which regularly or repeatedly takes place : as, 


Ill¥us immensae ripérunt horrea messes, That man's enormous crops 
burst his barns (i.e. are sure to do so).—Virg. (G. 1, 49.) 


Saepe étiam stériles incend&re prdfuit agros, Often too it does good 
to fire the barren fields.—(ib. 84.) 


Hinc apicem Fortiina sustilit, illic pdsu7sse gaudet, From one head 
Fortune removes the diadem, on another she is pleased to rest it.—Hor. 
(Od. 1, 34, fin.) 


Obs. In the last example, the Perfect Infinitive is used in the same way. 


§ 635. Ellipsis of the Verb.—This of course occurs: only 
where the verb may be without difficulty supplied. ‘The 
following cases may be noted :— 


(1.) The 3rd Pers. Sing. and Plur. of sum are very often 
omitted in short aphoristic sentences : as, 
Omnia praeclara rara, All fine things [are] rare.—Cic. (Am.79.) 


Quot hdmines, tot sententiae, There are as many minds as 
men.—Ter. (Pi. 2, 4, 14.) 
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Also in descriptions: as, 
Animus audax, subdélus, varius, etc., His spirit [was] daring, 
crafty, versatile—Sall. (C. 5.) (Compare § 664, Obs.) 


Obs. 1. This ellipsis chiefly occurs where the Verb would be in the 
Present Tense (including the Praesens Historicum: § 393). - 


Obs. 2. Esse is more frequently omitted than expressed in the Future 
Infinitive Active. 


(2.) Inquam, inquit, or some such Verb, is frequently 
omitted when the words spoken follow. Espe- 
cially in such phrases as— 

Tum Cotta, tum Crassus, Then [said] Cotta, Crassus, etc.— 
Cic. de Or. (passim). 
Obs. 1. After tum the verb is very often presently added: as, 
Tum ridens, Scaevila, non luctabor, inquit, tecum, Crasse, amplius, 
Thereupon with a smile, says Scaevola, &c.—id. (Or. 1, 74.) 


Obs. 2. To this head belongs the common superscription of letters, 
silitem (sc. dicit), Cic. Ep. (passim). 


(3.) In dedications, dicat, or some such word: as, 
Aenéas haec de Dianiis victoribus arma, Aeneas this trophy 
[dedicates] from the victorious Greeks.—Virg. (Aen. 8, 288.) 
Obs. So in titles of books: as, 


Cicéronis de Officiis ad filium suum liber [scriptus], A work of 
Cicero concerning moral duties, addressed to his son. 


(4.) Dent, duint, in prayers: as, 


Di méliora, The gods [grant] a better lot (like our God forbid !) 
—Cic. (freq.) 


(5.) In colloquial language, any Verb that may be 
readily supplied : as, 

De Lollio [se. que’ fecisti}], sinus non es, [As for what you 
have done] about Lollius, yon mnust be out of your mind.—Cic. 
(Att. 2, 2.) 

Inde cégito Arpinum (sc. ire), After that I purpose [going] to 
Arpinum.—id. (Att. 2, 8.) 

A me Caesar potas (sc. postulat), Caesar [expects] money 
from me !—id. (Phil. 2, 72.) 


Quid multa [sc. dicam]; clamores [sc. séciiti sunt], Not to make 
a long story of it, acclamations [followed ).—id. (Att. 1, 14, 5.) 


.... Verbum ctve (se. dicas} de nuptiis, ne ad morbum hoc 
étiam [se. accédat], Take care not [to say] a word about the 
wedding, lest in addition to her illness [there be added] this further 
shock.—Trr. (And. 1, 5, 65.) 
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(6.) When it may be supplied from another Verb in 
the same sentence: as, 


Nihil Sliud nisi hoc narrasse fertur, He is said to have [done] 
nothing but relate the following story.—Liv. (2, 32.) 


Ventrem nihil tliud [ficére] quam da&tis vdluptatibus frui, 
The belly (they said) [did] nothing else than enjoy the pleasures 
afforded it.—ib. 


§ 636. Repetition of Verb.—This takes place— 


(1.) In answering a question lee in English “ Yes” 
or ‘‘No” would be used): as, 


Nempe négas ad beate vivendum sitis posse virtiitem ?— 
Prorsus négo, You deny then that virtue ts of sufficient avail for a 
happy life?—Yes, I do, altogether.—Cic. (Tuse. 5, 12.) 


Dasne aut manére inImos post mortem, aut morte ipsa 
intérire?—Do véro, Do you grant that the soul either survives 
a death, or perishes at the moment of death?—Yes, I do.— 

ic. (ib. 1, 25.) 


Obs. But the Verb is not always repeated : as, 


An tu haec non crédis?—Minime véro, Don’t you believe in those 
things ?—No, indeed !—(ib. 1, 10.) 


(2.) When a second action is represented as performed 
on the same object, the preceding Verb is often 
repeated as a participle : as, 


Quum urbem vi cépissent, captamque diripuissent, Having 
taken the city by storm, and then pillaged if.—Liv. (22, 20.) 

Eam rem consiiles ad Patres déférunt ; sed délatam consilére 
ordine non licuit, The consuls laid the matter before the senate, 
but they were not allowed to consider tt (the matter as laid before 
them] tn a regular way.—id. (2, 28.) 


§ 637. Substantival Use of Participles—What has been 
said (§ 339) respecting the substantival use of Adjectives, 
applies generally to Participles. The following observa- 
tions are of a more special nature. 


§ 638. Imperfect Participle—The substantival use of 
this Participle is most frequent in the Plural. It is less 
frequent in the oblique cases of the Singular, and in the 
Nom. Sing. does not occur at all. Examples— 


Addidit et tliam fidentis sptciem, He added an additional token of 
confidence [Lit. of one feeling confidence]}.—Liv. (27, 2.) 
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Erranti monstrare viam, To point out the way to one who has 
strayed.—Enn. ap. Cic. 


[Quisque] acitius atque acrius vitia tn dicente quam recta videt, 
in a speaker.—Cic. (Or. 1, 116.) 


Soli ratione utentes jiire ac lége vivunt, those who make use of reason. 
—id. (N. D. 2, 154.) 


Hoc génus délibérantium pellatur e médio, this class of questioners. 
—id. (Off. 3, 37.) 

Quid est tam commiine quam... . mare fluctuantibus, to those tossed 
on the waves.—id. (Rusc. A. 72.) 


Multae bestiae insectantes Sdoris intdlérabili foeditate dépellunt, 
drive away their pursuers.—Cic. (N. D. 2, 127.) 


Obs. 1. Instead of the Nom. Sing., and often of the Nom. Plur. of the 
Participle, we find either the verbal substantive in -tor, or a Rela- 
tive clause. 


Obs. 2. Some participles, as Snimans, an animal; &mans, a lover, 
having become true Substantives, are used in all Cases. 

Obs. 3. Sometimes, especially in the Gen. Plur., the Imperfect Parti- 
ciple is so used as to have the effect of an abstract Noun: as, 


Diversitas tradentium, Disagreement of tradition (lit. of those 
handing down, viz. the accounts).—Suet. (Cal. 8.) 


§ 639. Future Participle—The substantival use of this 
participle is less frequent, and belongs chiefly to later 
writers: as, 


Illud quod tantum péritiri vident, An object which only the doomed 
to death behold.—Tac. (G. 40.) 


Mire auditirum dicturi ciira délectat, Care on the part of one about 
to speak greatly pleases him who is to hear.—Quint. (11, 3, 157.) 


Tam varie se gessit, ut nec laudaturum magna, nec vitipératurum 
médiocris matéria déficiat, He conducted himself in such different ways 
that while to the eulogist ample material, to the censor what is not in- 
considerable is afforded.—Vell. (2, 101.) 


§ 640. Perfect Participle Passive.—This participle is used 
substantively, both in the Masculine of persons, and in the 
Neuter of things or acts. 


§ 641. The Masculine is so used chiefly in the Plural: as, 


Nimérum jiire caesérum obtinére, To be put in the category of the 
justly slain.—Cic. (Off. 2, 43.) 

Ut de viet majestate damnati ad pdpittlum provécent, those con- 
demned for violence and treason.—id. (Phil. 1, 21.) 
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§ 642. The Neuter is so used— 


(1.) To denote a thing done: most frequently in the 
Plural, but also in the Singular: as, 


Facta illustria et gloridsa, Deeds distinguished and glorious. 
—Cic. (Fin. 1, 37.) 

Cétérdrum néque dictum obsciirum potest esse,.... néque 
témére dicto concedi, As for the rest, neither can what they say 
remain in the dark, nor what they say indiscreetly be condoned.— 
id. (Rose. A. 3.) 


Obs. Sometimes the use of such words fluctuates between that of 
Nouns and that of Participles; as in the second of the above 
examples ; where dictum is a true Noun, while dicto is a Participle, 
and as such modified by an Adverb. So we find recte facta (Cic. 
Leg. 2, 9), as well as facta illustria, fortia, etc. In the following 
example the two usages are combined in the case of one and the 
same word : 


Mivémur-: saepe Sliquo &ciite concluso, We are often affected by 
some acute argument.—Cic. (Tusc. 1, 78.) 


- (2.) In the Neut. Sing. (but not in the Nom. Case), 
with the force of an abstract Noun: v. § 528. 
Especially in such phrases as ex compdsito, by 
ape ex empto, ex vendito, by purchase, by 
sale, etc. 


§ 643. Zeugma.—Sometimes a Verb which is strictly 
appropriate only in one connexion, is by a modification of 
its meaning made to serve in another : as, 


Romanis Germanisque Idem condicére [ptitabam], et pacem quam 
bellum probabam, I deemed the interests of Romans and Carnac to be 
the same, and approved of peace rather than war.—Tac. (Ann. 1, 58.) 
(Here probabam has to be taken in the modified sense of putabam 
in the first member of the sentence.) 


Nos Maurici Rusticique visus, nos inndcenti sanguine Sénécio per- 
fudit, Us the sight of Mauricus and Rusticus [horrified], us Senecio 
drenched with guiltless blood.—Tac. (Agr. 45.) 

(See also Virg. G. 1, 93, where the predicate adirat has to be 
taken with three Subjects—pliviae ... pdtentia sdlis.... frigus, 
and its meaning modified accordingly.) 


—_ oa 
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CHapPrer LVII).—ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 644. Adverbs —Ita, so, is often used elliptically, the 
correlative to it being too obvious to need expressing. 
This is the case— 


(1.) After non, haud, when it is equivalent to admidum, 
very (not so much 8o as might have been expected): as, 
Sunt ea (simtilacra) pérampla et praeclara, sed non fa antiqua, 
of no very great antiquity.—Cic. (Verr. 4, 109.) 
Nec ita multo post, And not very long after.—Liv. (10, 12.) 


(2.) In adjurations: as, 
Ita me dii iment, hdnestus est, So may heaven love me, (as) 
he is a fine gentleman !—Ter. (Eun. 3, 2, 21.) 


Obs. In the same way sic is used: see Hor. Od. 1, 3, 1. 


§ 645. Minus, pirum, mal8.—These three Adverbs are 
often used with a negative force, when they are equivalent 
to a softened non: as, 


Térentia minus belle hibuit, has not been very well.—Cic. (Fam. 9, 9.) 

L. Cotta .... minus in Sénatum vénit, hardly ever.—(ib. 12, 2.) 

Pdrum succédit quod igo, My business is not getting on much.—Ter. 
(And. 4, 1, 56.) 4 . 

Pdrum claris (=obsciris) liicem dare coget, to throw light on what 
és not clear.—Hor. (A. P. 448.) 

Ego illum mdéle sinum (= insinum) semper pitavi, of wnsound 
mind.—Cic. (Att. 9, 15.) 

Male gratus (=ingratus), ungrateful.Ov. (Her. 7, 27.) 


§ 646. Prepositions in Compound Verbs repeated When a 
Verb is compounded with a Preposition, the Preposition is 
often repeated before the dependent Noun. This con- 
struction occurs more or less frequently in the case of the 
following Prepositions :— 


(1) ad:—as, accédére, accidére (ad pedes alicujus), ddéquitare, 
Adire, adnare, anniti, apprépinquare, advolare. 

(2) in with Acc. = into, against :—as, incurrére, ingr&di, Inire, 
inn&tare, inniti, irruére, irrumpére, insilire, invadére, ipvéhi; in- 
dicére, inferre, infigére, injicére, impdnére. 

Y 
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(3) in with Ad/. denoting rest in a place :—as, Inesse, Inhaerére, 
insidére, insistére. 

(4) {Inter (rare) :—see § 650. 

(5) per (infrequent) :—as, pervadére (per agros, Cic.), perrumpére, 
pertinére (Cic.); percurrére, perfluére, perlabi, permanfre (last four, 
Lucr.). 

(6) trans: only after a transitive Verb with double Object: 
multitudinem .. trans Rhénum traducere, Caes. B. G. 1, 35. 

(7) ab:—as, Abesse, Aberrare, abscédére; abdiicére, Amdvére. 

(8) con or cum :—as, coire, cdhaerére, confligére, congrédi, con- 
gruére; conjungére, componére. 

(9) de:—as, décédére, dégrédi, déerrare, délabi, descendére, dési- 
lire; dédiicére (de via, sententia), déjicére, démévére, dépellére, 
déturbare, dévolvére. 

(10) ex, e:—as, exire, égrédi, effigére, élibi, émergére, éruére, 
érumpére, dvadére, excidére, exsistére; édiicére, efferre, émittére, 
évécire, exigére, eximére, expellére, exprimére, extermindre, ex- 
turbare. 

Obs. Sometimes a different Preposition is used: as, exire de navi, a 
patria, &c. Moreover, all the above Verbs are capable of different 


constructions, which can only be learned from the Lexicon or from 
works specially devoted to the subject. 


§ 647. When two Prepositions governing different Cases, 
stand related to the same Noun, the Noun is usually re- 
peated : as, 

Haec quum contra légem proque lége dicta essent, both for and 
against the law.—Liv. (34, 8.) 

Darius décédit; rélictis filiis et in regno et ante regnum susceptis, 
both during his reign, and before he became king.—Just. (2, 10.) 


§ 648. When the two Prepositions govern the same 
Case, the construction may be as in Englich: as, 


Intra extraque minitiones, Within and without the fortifications.— 
Caes. (B. C. 3, 72.) 
Supra subterque terram, Above and below ground.—Liv. (39, 4.) 


” § 649. In the case of Prepositions which are capable of 
being used as Adverbs, the Noun may be expressed with 
one Preposition and understood with the other: as, 

Siiper theatrum circaque, Above and round the theatre.—Liv. 
(24, 39.) 

Ilidcos intra miros et extra, Within the Trojan walls and without 
them.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 2, 16.) 
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§ 650. Inter is sometimes repeated where it cannot be 
translated in English: as, 
Inter Péliden et inter Atridam, Between the son of Peleus and 


the son of Atreus.—Hor. (Ep. 1, 2,12.) So Cic. Am. 95, quid intersit 
inter pdptilarem...... et inter constantem, gravem, etc. 


Nihil inter te atque inter quadritpédem intéresse (pitas), You think 
there is no difference between you and a brute.—Cic. (Par. 1, 14.) 


Certatum inter Ap. Claudium maxYme, et inter P. Décium Mirem, 
between Ap. Claudius and P. Decius Mus.—Liv. (10, 7.) 


§ 651. When the same Prepesition belongs in English to 
two Substantives, the corresponding Preposition in Latin 
is repeated with the latter Substantive only when it de- 
notes something quite distinct from the former : as, 

Légati ab Aeduis et ab Tréviris vénieébant, Embassies arrived 
[separately] from the Aedui and from the Treviri.—Caes. (B. G. 1, 37.) 


Cur de sua virtiite aut de ipsius diligentia déspérarent, Why did 
they despair either of their own valour, or of his conduct ?~(ib. 40, 4.) 


Otherwise it is not repeated: as, 
In Caesire pdptiloque Romano, In Caesar and the Roman people.— 
(Caes. B. G. 1, 31.) 


Apud Aridvistum et Séquinos, In the hands of Ariovistus and the 
Sequani.—(ib. 33.) 


CHAPTER LIX.—CoNJUNCTIONS AND OTHER Worps 
AS PARTICLES, 


§ 652. The following observations relate to the use of 
Conjunctions, and other short words as particles. 
Obs. The term particle (see § 11) is especially applied to uninflected 


words without any syntactical power, but serving to call attention 
to some particular part of a sentence. 


§ 653. Adeo.—This particle is attached to single words 
for the sake of emphasis. In this way it is used after 
Pronouns and other words, including the Conjunction 
atque: as, 

Tuque udeo, And thou above all !—(Virg. G. 1, 24.) 

(Compare Cat. 64, 25.) 
Id &deo, si plicet, considérate, That very point.—Cic. aa 87.) 
Y 
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Multum adeo [is]... arva jiivat, Much, very much, does such an one 
improve the soil.—Virg. (G. 1, 94.) 


Hoe significant, atque ddeo uperte ostendunt, This they hint, nay 
more, they openly show.—Cic. (Verr. 2, 148.) 


§ 654. Enim, though often used elliptically, for the most 
part retains its logical sense of for (see § 581). It is how- 
ever sometimes merely a particle of emphasis = indeed, in 
fact: as, 

Tum Metilius, Tr. Pl., id enim férendum esse négat, Thereupon 
Metilius, tribune of the commons, declares that that ts really not to be put 
up with !—Liv. (22, 25.) 

Quid tute técum ?—Nthil énim, What were you saying to yourself ?— 
Nothing indeed (or, why, nothing !).—PI1. (Most. 3, 1, 19.) 

Illa &nim se négat (factiiram), The woman in fact declares she 
will not do so.—Ter. (Ph. 1, 2, 63.) | 


Obs. In the same way is sometimes used nam and also the compound 
éténim (= Gk. kal ydp). | 


§ 655. Nempe (= nam-pe), forscoth, 80 it seems, why, occurs 
at the beginning of a sentence, and gives animation: as, 

‘Nempe dixi, I said, did I?—Hor. (8. 1, 10, énit.) 

Nempe négas ad beate vivendum si&tis posse virtitem, You deny 
then, it seems, that virtue is sufficient for a happy life?—Cic. (Tuse. 
5, 12.) 

In qua tandem urbe....? Nempe in ea quae, etc., In what city 
pray? y (or forsooth) in that which, &c.—Cic. (Mil. 7.) 


§ 656. Quidem, indeed, ai least, even, is usually placed 
next after the most emphatic word of a sentence, which it 
serves to mark: as, 

Sibi qu{dem persuadéri, etc., He for his part was convinced, etc.— - 
Cic. (B. G. 1, 40, 3.) 

Nihil sane ex me quidem audire pdtuisses, You would not have been 
able to hear a word from me, at any rate.—Cic. (N. D. 1, 57.) 


Especially in connexion with né: when ne... . quidem 
= not even (see also § 568, Obs.) : as, 


Glorise jactira ne minima quidem, Not the very least sacrifice of 
glory.—Cic. (Off. 1, 84.) 

Obs. 1. Quidem is often equivalent to the Gk. yé When ne... 
quidem = not even, the emphatic word is put between the two 
particles. 

Obs. 2. For the use of quidem after ille, see § 616. 

Obs. 3. With the first person singular, quidem is used: also some- 
times with other persons, see Lat. Dict. s. v. 
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§ 657. Utique (= yé, yodv) is formed from iti, it; and 
signifies anyhow, at all evenis. It sometimes precedes and 
sometimes follows the word or clause which it serves to 
emphasize: as, 

Nunquam aequis, wtique nunquam nostris lécis liboravimus, We 
have never been worsted on a fair field, at all events never on a field of 
our own choosing.—Liv. (9, 19, fin.) 

Non itique se, sed quem vélit dévévére, Not necessarily himsel/, but 
anyone, etc.—Liv. (8, 10, fin.) 


Utique is sometimes found in conjunction with other 
particles of emphasis (probably only in familiar, epistulary 
style): as, 

Illud véro itique scire ctipio, One thing, however, I should at all 
events like to know.—Cic. (Att. 13, 13.) 


Annum quidem itique ténéto, You must at any rate maintain the 
limit of a year only.—(ib. 5, 9.) 


§ 658. Dumtaxat, (1) just so much, not more than, only; 
also, (ii) if it be only, at least, at all events.—In the former 
sense it precedes the word to which it belongs, in the 
latter it follows it: as, 

(i) Consiiles duos, bénos quYdem, sed dumtaxat bonos, amisimus, 
good indeed, but that was all.—Cic. (Ep. Br. 1, 3.) 

Dumtaxat hacténus, Thus far and no further.—Cic. (de Or. 2, 119.) 


Lineémentis dumtazxat:extremis, With merely the external outlines. 
—Cic. (N. D. 1, 123.) 


(ii) Cdluntur tamen s°*milatione dumtazat ad tempus, in pretence at 
least.—Cic. (Am. 53.) (According to Long, dumtaxat is here to be 
taken both with simulatione and ad tempus. ] 

Ad hoc dumtaxat, For this at least.—Cic. (de Or. 1, 249.) 


In circilis dumtazat et conviviis, In companies at all events and at 
banquets (whatever may be the case elsewhere).—Cic. (Att. 2, 18.) 


§ 659. Certé, certo—The use of the Adverb certe = 
certainly, at least, must be distinguished from that of certo, 
for certain, of a truth. The former is subjective (i.e. it 
conveys the belief of the speaker), the latter is objective 
(i.e. it represents a matter as a known fact): as, 

Certe captus est, Surely he is caught !—Ter. (Andr. 1, 1, 55.) 

Si me tanti facis, quanti certe facis, If you care as much for me, as 
you I am sure do.—Cic. (Fam. 11, 16.) 

Certo scio, I know it for a fact.—Cic. (Sen. 1.) 


Certo compéri, I have ascertained tt as a fact (beyond a doubt).—Ter. 
(Eun. 5, 1, 9.) 
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§ 660. Véro, démum, indeed, at length, are used for the 
sake of giving a strong emphasis to the words to which 
they are attached: especially in the phrases, is démum, 
that and nothing short of it; tum vero (Gr. rdre 57), then if 
never before, then verily (denoting a kind of climax): as, 

Id démum aut pdtius id solum, Just that or rather that only.—Cic. 
(Att. 8, 8.) 


Tum véro ardémus scitari, Then more than ever we are fired with 
curtosity.— Virg. (Aen. 2, 105.) 


§ 661. Cunque (see §197, 10) is rarely found alone ; occur- 
ring for the most part in such compounds as quicunque, 
ubicunque, etc. When it does occur alone, it is equiva- 
lent to the Greek zoré, ever, at any time: as, 

Mihi cunque salve rité vécanti, Be gracious to me whensoever duly 
invoking thee.—Hor. (Od. 1, 32, 15.) 


Obs. In poetry cunque is not unfrequently separated from the word 
to which it belongs by Zmesis: as, : 


Quae démant cunque dolorem, whatever things.—Lucr. (2, 21.) 
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PART II. GYNTAX)— Continued. 


BOOK III.—REMARKS ON THE STYLES OF SALLUST, 
CAESAR, CICERO, LIVY AND TACITUS. 


CHAPTER LX.—STYLE oF SALLUST. 


§ 662. The style of Sallust is marked by brevity and frequent 
use of antithesis; also by the recurrence or peculiar use of certain 
words and constructions; and by some archaisms. 


Obs. There is something artificial about the style of Sallust. This is 
most apparent in the moralising introductions with which he has 
prefaced his Catiline and Jugurtha. In simple narrative or de- 
scription he is often exceedingly vigorous and animated: see for 
example his delineation of the character of Catiline (c. 5); his 
account of the seizure of the dispatches of the Allobrogian embassy 
(ib. 44, 45); of the siege of Zama (Jug. 60); of the legend of the 
Philaeni (ib. 79). 


§ 663. Brevity.—This is a general feature of the style of Sallust, 
and is seen most strikingly in such concise expressions as the 
following : — : 


Vitam sflentio transire, to go through life without causing one’s name 
to be heard of (Cat. 1);—ingénium, corpus, the entire faculties of the 
human mind or body (ib. 2) ;—quae hémines drant, navigant, aedificant, 
the different kinds of activity put forth in husbandry, navigation, and 
building or architecture (ib. 2);—timare, potare, to indulge in the 
pleasures of licentiousness or intoxication (ib. 11);—mé&nus, venter. 
pesaede gluttony (ib. 14); virtus, all kinds of excellent qualities; 
aa. of the mind (passim) ;—ars, any kind of occupation or couers 
(passim). 


§ 664. Asyndeton (§ 560).—In accordance with his love of brevity, 
Sa!lust is fond of dispensing with connectives; as in the following 
examples : 


Quibus profecto contra natiiram, corpus vodluptati, inimus Snéri 
fuit, To whom—unquestionably in opposition to what nature intended,— 
the body was a source of pleasure, the mind a burden.—(Cat. 2.) 
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Mire saevum, importuosum; ager friigum fertilis, bénus pécdri, 
arbore infécundus: caelo terraque peniria iquarum, The sea [is] ie 
(and] without harbours; the soil fertile [and] good for stock, (though ] 
unproductive in trees; sky and earth (are alike] deficient in supply of 


water.—(Jug. 17.) 
me (Compare also Cat. 5.) 


Obs. Sallust is equally partial to the omission of the Verb fo be; as 
in the latter of the above examples. 


§ 665. Antithesis.—The following may serve as specimens of the 
very frequent use of this figure by Sallust :— 


Nam pro piidore, pro abstinentiaé, pro virtite, audacia, largitio, 
ivaritia vigébant, For in place of modesty, of integrity, of virtue, 
flourished effrontery, corruption, covetousness.—(Cat. 3.) 

Laudis 4vidi, péciiniae libérales, Covetous of praise; liberal with 
money.—(ib. 7.) 

Concordia maxima, minima Svaritia rat, There was the utmost 
degree of harmony, the least of covetousness.—{ib. 9.) 


(Compare the whole of the last-named chapter: also Cat. 54, etc.) 


§ 666. Historical Infinitive-—Sallust makes very frequent use of 
this construction (§ 517), which is particularly suited to animated 
description. This is well seen in his vivid picture of the state of 
Rome during the panic caused by the conspiracy (Cat. 31), and of 
the restlessness and insecurity of the guilty Jugurtha (Jug. 72). 


§ 667. Alius....dliud.—This concise idiom (see § 629) is pro- 
bably more frequent in Sallust than in any other writer. Thus we 
find— 


Aliud lio ferri—(Cat. 2.) 

Aliud alii natira Iter monstrat.—(same chapter.) 
Alius dlio more viventes._(ib. 6.) 

Alius dlium hortari.—(same chapter.) 

Praettrea dlium dlio [mittit].—(ib. 27.) _ 

Altos in alia léca [praemisisse].—(same chapter.) 


And so in many other places. 


§ 668. Sed, nam, tgitur.—Sallust begins a great many of his 
sentences with one or other of these conjunctions (probably after 
the model of the Greek 8€ or d\Aa—yap—ody). This has a some- 
what bald and monotonous effect. Thus in the first short chapter 
of the Catiline, nam and sed each begin two sentences; and in five 
consecutive chapters (ib. 7—11), sed begins nine sentences; igitur, 
Jour; and nam (or namque), three. 


Obs. By other authors igitur is placed second in a sentence, not first. 
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§ 669. Fuvourite or peculiar words.—There are some words (1) 
which Sallust is fond of repeating ; others (2) which are rarely used 
by other writers or not in the same sense: the following are the 
principal of these : 

(1.) Mort&les in sense of hdmines (passim). 

Pdpiilares, for accomplices (Cat. 22, 24). 
Tempestas for (particular) time (Gr. xatpds): as, 
Ka tempestate (Cat. 7, 17, 22, 36; Jug. 8, &c.); qua tem- 
pestate (Jug. 79). 
Ago and its frequentative &gito, in various senses: as, 


Civitas laeta dgere, The whole city showed itself (acted as) 
full of joy.—_(Jug. 55.) 

Incultius dgére, To live in a more uncivilized manner.— 
(id. 89.) 


Multa dgitare, To turn over, meditate upon many things.— 
(Cat. 53.) 


Agitare (absol.), To move, gesticulate-—(Jug. 60.) 

Varius incertusque dgiiabat, He acted in an inconstant and 
hesitating way.—{ib. 74.) 
Habeo, in various senses: as, 


Virtus clara aeternaque hdbétur, Virtue is a glorious and 
imperishable possession.—(Cat. 1.) 


Aequabilius sése res himanae hadbérent, Human affairs would 
go on more steadily.—_{ib. 2.) 


: Aetatem prdcul a républ{¥ca hdbére, To spend one’s life 
aloof from public affairs.—(ib. 4.) 


Néque quicquam pensi hdbebat, Nor had he any considera- 
tion.—{ib. 5.) 

So, condidére atque hdbuére (ib. 6)—siciiti pléraque mor- 
talium hdbentur (ib.)—nOmen réegium hdbébant (ib. 6)—in 
promptu habére (ib. 7)—libidinem habebant (ib. 7), etc. 


(2.) Peculiar uses of words : 
Médiocris, in sense of equitable, good (Gr. émecxns): Jug. 6. 
Gignentia, for plants, vegetation: Jug. 79, med. 
§ 670. Archaisms.—Sallust somewhat affects these: the following 
may be noted :— . 


(1.) Accusative pl. of Substantives and Adjectives in es and is, in 
{s rather than es: as, omnis, etc. 


(2.) Genitive sing. of 4th Decl. in i for us: as, sénati (Cat. 30, 
36, 51, ad fin.). 
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(3.) Gerundive and Gerundive Participle of 3rd and 4th Conj. in 
undus (which continued to be the prevailing form in legal 
phraseology: e. g. de répétundis, agro dividundo, etc.): 
as, cipiundae (Cat. 5), opprimundae (ib. 16), largiundo 
(ib. 38), émentiundo (ib. 49), éripiuadum, référundum 
(ib. 50): dicundo (Jug. 32), gérundi (ib. 35). 

N.B.—Not however after u or v: cf. exstruendo (Cat. 20), 
minuendae (Jug. 19, init.), perséquendo (ib. 50, fin.): 
also itendum (Cat. 51, ad init.). 


(4.) o preferred to e after v in verto and its derivatives: as, 
advorsus = adversus (Cat. 3), convortit (ib. 6, fin.), divor- 
sissimas (Jug. 85, med.), etc. 


Cuapter LXI.—Sryze oF CAESAR. 


§ 671. The style of Caesar has few peculiarities. It is clear, 
direct, and unaffected. He is said to have carefully avoided 
unusual words or expressions. 

Obs. The ‘Commentaries’ of Caesar were designed, as the name 
implies, to serve as “notes” or memoranda for history (see Suet. 
Caes. 56). But Cicero remarks that while “ silly persons” (inepti) 
might think the unadorned materials of Caesar a good field to show 
off their fine writing, sensible people would shrink from meddling 
with what was in itself so excellent (“‘sanos quidem homines a 
scribendo deterruit :” Brut. 262). 


§ 672. Caesar is generally brief and concise, though evidently 
without studying to be so like Sallust. Perspicuity is more con- 
sulted than brevity. Hence perhaps, he often repeats the antecedent 
along with the Relative pronoun ; as in the following: 


Erant omnino duo itinéra, quibus ttinéribus ddmo exire posset.— 
(B. G. 1, 6.) 

Diem dicunt qua die ad ripam Rhéddani omnes convéniant.—(Same 
chapter.) 

Re frimentaria comparata ee ede délectis, fter in ea ldca 
factre coepit, quibus in lécis esse Germanos audiébat.—_(ib. 4, 7.) 


§ 673. He is partial to the construction of the Ablative Absolute. 
Thus many passages begin with some such phrase as “ Quibus 
rébus cognitis” (B. G. 1, 19, etc.), “bello confecto” (ib. 30), “ eo 
consilio dimisso” (ib. 31), “hac Gratidne habité” (Gib. 32), “his 
rébus cognitis” (ib. 33), &c. 


§ 674. A great many particulars are often gathered up in one 
sentence. Thus some of Caesar’s periods contain perhaps more 
members than those of any other narrative writer: as, 
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Quod abi Caesar compérit, omnibus his rébus confectis quarum 
causa transdicére exercitum constituérat, ut Germanis métum injicéret, 
ut Sigambros ulciscérétur, ut Ubios obs{didne libéraret,—diébus omnino 
décem et octo consumptis,—sitis et ad laudem et ad utilitatem pro- 
fectum arbitratus,—se in Galliam récépit pontemque rescidit, When 
Caesar was informed of this, as he had accomplished all the objects he 
had in view in crossing (the Rhine),—namely, to strike terror into the 
Germans, to inflict vengeance on the Sigambri, and to raise the blockade 
of the Ubti—having spent in all eighteen days and no more; thinking 
that enough had been achieved whether for his credit or his ends, he betook 
himself back into Gaul and broke down the bridge.—(B. G. iv. 19.) 


Obs. These inconveniently long periods doubtless owe their origin to 
haste of writing (see § 671, Obs.). For othcr examples see 
B. G. ii. 25; vii. 33, 34, 36. 


CHAPTER LXII.—STYLE oF CICERO. 


§ 675. The style of Cicero is that of a man who has at his 
command all the resources of the language. In his speeches, every 
period is a work of art, and the cadences are full and sonorous. 
A distinct and peculiar charm attaches to his letters. In these 
Cicero allows himself more liberty in the use and coining of words, 
as well as in the structure of his sentences. 

Only a few points will be noticed here, since the peculiarities of 
Cicero are mostly rhetorical rather than grammatical. 


§ 676. He is fond of doubling his words; that is to say, he often 
uses together two or more words of nearly identical meaning, in 
order to convey a fuller or more precise sense. Thus we often meet 
with such combinations as the following : 


Amicus nécessaériusque—siiperbia atque arrégantia—sermo atque 
fama—ignominia et turpitido—lévitas et inconstantia—cira atque 
optra—sine jidicio contréversiaque—régére et administrare—mdleste 
praviterque ferre—committére et crédére—struére et modliri, etc. (all 
from the Cluentius). 


Obs. In his frequent use of such parallel words, Cicero was no doubt 
studying partly a more complete and exhaustive expression, and 
partly the cadence of his sentences. 


§ 677. In his more rhetorical passages Cicero makes a bold use 
of Abstracts for Concretes (§ 592, 2): as, 


Provinciam ad summam stultitiam néquitiamque vénisse, The 
re as fallen into the hands of the greatest fools and knaves.—Verr. 


Exercitus collectns ex stnibus despératis, ex agresti luxiria, from 
all the profligates of the country.—(Cat. 2, 5.) 
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§ 678. Diminutives—He makes a free use of these, and coins 
them when it suits his purpose (see also § 680): as, 


Contortilae quaedam et minitae conclusiuncilae, Paltry little quib- 
bling arguments.—(T usc. 2, 42.) 


Nummiilis acceptis, Having received some paltry coins.—( Att. 1, 16.) 


Briti nostri vulticélus, The dear (little) face of our Brutus—Att. 
(14, 20, fin.) 


Quintus filius Antonii est dextella, My nephew Quintus ts Antony’s 
right-hand man (perhaps implying some contempt).—{ib.) 


§ 679. Vidéri.—Cicero is partial to the use of this verb, and 
sometimes uses it to soften a statement, where in English it cannot 
be translated: as, 


Restat ut de impératore ad id bellum déligendo dicendum videatur, 
It remains for me to speak respecting the choice of a commander for the 
said war.—(Mauil. 27.) 


(Compare ib. 59, where the same phrase is repeated.) 


Obs. This use of videor corresponds to that of 3oxéw in Greek (cf. Xen. 
Anab. 1, 3, 12); and sometimes occurs in other authors besides 
Cicero: as, 


Néque id sine caus& arbitrari vidébantur, Nor were they [did they 
seem to be] without reason for that opinion.—Nep. (Ale. 6.) 


§ 680. The style of the Letters has special features :— 


(i) The structure of sentences is freer and less elaborate than in 
his set prose works. The order of words, too, savours less of 
deliberate arrangement, and at times approaches closely to that of 
English and other modern languages. (Compare Att. 2, 12, emer- 
seram commode ex Antiati, &c.;: also ib. 2, 20, Varro satisfacit 
nobis, &c.) 


(ii) There is also greater freedom in the choice and use of words; 
some being in fact coined on the spur of the moment. The list of 
words found once only (dmra€ eipnyeéva) or peculiar to the Letters is 
large. Among them are many Adjectives, Adverbs, and Verbs 
strengthened by per, or softened by sub, so as to convey more 
delicate shades of meaning : as, per-accommodatus, per-amans (-ter), 
per-belle (also bellissime), per-humanus (-iter), per-incommode, per- 
odiosus, per-officiose, per-gaudere; sub-impudens, sub-inanis, sub- 
odiosus, sub-turpiculus; sub-diffidere, sub-dubitare;—very many 
Diminutive words, admirably adapted to a light and playful treat- 
ment of social topics: as, commotiuncula (slight indisposition), 
ambulatiuncula, delici-olae, dextella (cf. § 678), nause-ola (a touch 
of sickness), vindemi-olae ( petty-incomings), Puichellus (nickname 
for P. Clodius Pulcher), etc.; facetious desideratives, as Sullatirit 
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(§ 191), proscriptirit, petittirit; one curious coinage of a Verbal 
Adjective by means of a Greek suffix (-réov) attached to a Latin 
root, fac-teon (Att. 1, 16, ad fin.) ; with many miscellaneous words. 
(See Correspondence of Cicero, 'l'yrrell, i. 59, foll.2nd ed. Thesame 
writer calls attention to certain points of correspondence between the 
colloquial style of the Letters and the diction of the Comic drama.) 

(iii) Ellipsis is very freely used ; especially in the more familiar 
letters: e.g.: miror te nihildum cum Tigellio, sc. lecutum esse 
rae 13, 50) —nec mirabamur nihil a te litterarum, sc. missum esse 

Fam. 16,7). See also § 635. 


(iv) The more familiar letters are perpetually interlarded with 
Greek words—employed either as being more expressive, or as help- 
ing to light up ordinary topics by some play of humour or allusion. 
The latter is more frequently the case; as is curiously illustrated 
by the fact that Bk. 111. to Atticus, consisting of letters written in 
exile and under great depression, contains no single Greek word 
from beginning to end. 


CHAPTER LXITI.—Stryte or Livy. 


§ 681. Livy is the greatest master of prose narrative. The 
periods of Cicero are those of a public speaker; those of Livy com- 
bine the stateliness of a historian with the copious flow and artistic 
grouping suitable to descriptive narration. | 

Obs. Livy was charged by his contemporaries with a certain pro- 
vincialism (Patavinitas) ; but it is not known wherein the alleged 
peculiarities consisted. 


§ 682. Figurative language—Livy makes frequent use of me- 
tonymy (§ 604), and other figures of speech. Thus we find Mars 
for bellum (passim) ; ministéria, servitia, for ministrs, servi (§ 592) ; 
praetorium, not only for the office of commander-in-chief (21, 3); 
but also for a commander-in-chief’s council of war (21, 54); prae- 
rogativa, for a prior election (21, 3); agrestium figa, for agrestes 
figientes (3, 69); rdbdra virorum for rdbusti viri (21, 54); ete. 

§ 683. Genitive—Livy uses the Genitive after Adjectives with 
more freedom than earlier writers: as, 

Trépidi rérum suarum (= de rebus suis), In alarm about their own 
tnterests.—(5, 11.) 

(See remarks on style of Tacitus: § 696.) 


§ 684. Singular used collectively for Plural.—This use has been 
already noticed (§ 607). 


§ 685. Indicative for Subjunctive.—Instead of the Subjunctive 
in Relative clauses of the oratio obliqua (§ 467), Livy not unfre- 
quently uses the Indicative (even when such usage cannot be 
explained by 467, Obs.): as, 


a” 
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Proconsiiiem P. Cornélium, mult6rum exemplo qui in migistratu 
non triumphavérunt (= triumphaverint), triumphaturum esse, P. Cor- 
nelius might (he said) enjoy his triumph as proconsul, after the precedent 
of a number who had not done so while actually in office. —(36, 39.) 

Q. Fabium dicére, se.....ab Roma Aequis bellum afferre, eadem 
dextra armata, quam pacatam ille antea dédérat (= dedisset), Q. Fabius 
said, he brought war from Rome to the Aequians, with the same right 
hand armed which he had before offered them in peace.—(3, 2.) 


§ 686. The Subjunctive is often preferred to the Indicative after 
ddnec, antéquam, priusquam, even when simple facts are spoken of: 
see §§ 499, 501. 


§ 687. Perfect Subjunctive after Past Tenses.—This construction 
is perhaps more frequent in Livy than in any other writer. Com- 
pare the following : 


Ko fuit (past-indef.) habitu Oris, ut....ridentis étiam spéciem 
praebuérit, He wore such an expression on his features as to present the 
appearance of one laughing.—(21, 2.) 

Haud dibium [fuit], quin nisi firmata extréma agminis fuissent, 
ingens in eo saltu accipienda clades fuérit, There was no doubt that had 
not the rear-quard been strengthened, a serious defeat must have been 
sustained in that pass.—(21, 34.) 

For more examples, see § 423, Note. 


§ 688. Hypothetical use of Future Participle-—Other writers use 
the Imperfect participle active and Perfect participle passive hypo- 
thetically: Livy extends this use to the Future participle in 
Tus: as, 

Dédituris se Hannibiéli non fuisse arcessendum Romanorum praesi- 
dium, If they had intended to give themselves up to Hannibal, they ought 
not to have sent for a Roman garrison.—(23, 44.) 


§ 689. Gerund and Gerundive.—Livy is partial to the use of 
these verbal forms, which he uses with greater freedom than any 
other writer. (Compare § 541.) The following examples of his 
use of the Gerundive may be useful :— 

(Saguntinis] oppugnandis (Abl. Absol.) haud dibie Romana arma 
mdvébantur, By the attack upon Saguntum there was no question that 
a war with Rome would be provoked.—(21, 5.) 

(Cicero would probably have said Saguntinis oppugnatis.) 

Possidendis agris (= possessiOne agrorum) contentus, Content with 
holding the (public) lands.—(6, 14.) 

Quum vix mévendis armis (= ad arma mdvenda) sp&tium esset, 
There being hardly room to move their arms.—(23, 27.) 


Ubi promdvendo adjunctam (= promotam atque adjunctam) miro 
vidérunt turrem, When they saw that the tower, by being gradually 
pushed forward, had been brought close to the wall.—(23, 37.) 
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His avertendis terrorfbus (= ad hos avertendos terrores: cf. § 538), 
in triduum fériae indictae, To avert these terrors, a holiday of three days 


was notified.—(3, 5, fin.) 
Ante conditam condendamve urbem, Before the city was founded or 
designed to be founded.—(Pref-) 


§ 690. Prepositions.—Livy is somewhat peculiar in his use of 
certain Prepositions, especially ab (a), ad, as seen in the following 
examples : 

(1.) Ab, a.—Direcily after ; by way of: on the part of (cf. § 557, 

1): as, : 

Ab (= ex) his praeceptis contidnem dimisit, Immediately 
after (giving) these instructions, he dismissed the assembly.— 
(44, 84.) 

Ab irrisu (= per irrisum) linguam exsérére, To put out the 
tongue in ridicule-—(7, 10.) 

Ab régiis, On the part of the royalists.—(37, 23.) 

Ad exsolvendam fidem a consiile (al. consulis), To the 
making good of a promise on the part of the consul.—(27, 5.) 


Mettus Curtius ab Sabinis (= Sabinorum) princeps, Mettus 
Curtius leader on the part of the Sabines—{1, 12.) 


(2.) Ad.—At the instance of ; in the department of: as, 

Ad (= propter) métum, ad spem véniae dédére se, To sur- 
render in (at the promptings of) fear, or of hope of pardon.— 
(36, 13.) 

Ad désidérium rélictarum (sc. bum) migire, To bellow at 
missing the heifers that had been left behind.—(1, 7.) 

Tribini militum ad légiones (= legionum), The military 
tribunes of the legions.—(7, 5.) 


§ 691. Namque is frequently placed by Livy (as by later writers 
generally) second instead of first in a sentence: as, 


Omnium namque laborum, ete. (5, 11.) 
Ibi namque in téibernis, etc., (3, 44.) 


CHAPTER LXIV.—StyYxE or Tacitus, 


§ 692. Tacitus lived a century after the latest of the afore- 
mentioned masters of Latin prose. The language had then lost 
somewhat of its original chasteness and severity, but from an 
increased vocabulary and greater freedom of expression, it was 
perhaps better fitted to express the conceptions of so original 
and vehement a writer. 
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’ § 693. Tacitus delights to express himself in striking and original 
ways. He has great variety of phraseology; his turns of thought 
are often abrupt and even startling; and he frequently suggests 
much more than he expresses. He uses freely many idioms rarely 
or never found in writers of the preceding century, and his language 
has much of a poetical complexion. 


§ 694. The scale of this work does not admit of a full treatment 
of so various a subject as the style of Tacitus. For fuller par- 
ticulars the student is referred elsewhere.* Only the more prominent 
points are here noticed. 


§ 695. (A.) Vanrety.—This is shown chiefly in the following 
particulars : | 
(1.) Different forms of the same word : as, 
Plebs and plébes—sénectus and stnecta—oblivium and 


oblivio—qudtiens and quéties—tégiimen, tégimen and tegmen 
—parentum (gen. pl.) and pirentium, &c. 
(2.) Different grammatical constructions without difference of 
meaning : as, 
(Légionem .... pro rip& compdnéret), subs‘dio (Dat. of 
Purpose or Result: § 297) victis et terrorem (Apposition) 
adversus victores, As an assistance to them if conquered, and a 
terror to their conquerors.—( Ann. 12, 29.) 


Corpére ingens, dnimit (§ 278) imméddicus, In body huge, 
in mind (ambition) unmeasured.—(Hist. 1, 58.) 


Cum Parthus (§ 607) distrihéret turmas, Sarmdtae irru- 
trent, While the Parthians tried to separate the squadrons, and 
the Sarmatians rushed, &c.—(Ann. 6, 35.) 
Especially in comparisons (§ 350): 
Véhémentius quam caute.—(Agr. 4.) 
Claris majoribus quam vétustis.—(Ann. 4, 61.) 
Quanto indpina, tanto majora.—(Ann. 1, 68.) 
Quanto quis clarior, minus fidus.—(Hist. 3, 58.) 
(3.) Various words and phrases employed to denote the same 
thing: as, 


Finis sponte sumptus—quaesita mors—suo ictu mortem 
invénire—finem vitae sbi ponére—vdluntario exitu cidére— 
vitam rélinquére—etc.—all to denote self-destruction. 


Vénas, bracchia exsolvére, résolvére, abrumpére, interscind- 
ére, abscindére, incidére—lévem ictum vénis inferre—all of 
opening the veins in order to cause death. 


* See Bétticher’s ‘Remarks on the Style of Tacitus,’ prefixed to 
Dr. Wm. Smith’s Tacitus, from which the present sections are partly taken. 
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(4.) Peculiar uses of words.—Tacitus not only uses (a) many 
new words, but also (6) old ones in rarer meanings: the 
following may serve as examples: 

(a) Centirionatus, exstimilator, instigatrix, inturbYdus, 
quinquiplicare, praeposse, provivére, pervigére, siiperstagnare, 
stiperurgere. 

(b) Adductus (drawn-to; tight), in sense of severe: hence 
adductius regnari, to be under stricter rule.-—(Ger. 43.) 

Expédire, to go on an expedition (Gr. orparevec@a:).— 
(Hist. 1, 88.) 

Externus, hostile: hence externa moliri, to make hostile 
movements.—( Hist. 3, 5.) 


Diversus, also hostile: as diversa icies, the enemy’s line.— 
(Ann. 14, 30.) 
Annus, yearly crop.—(Ger. 14.) 


Sinister = milus.—(Agr. 5.) 


§ 696. (B.) Pecu.iar Ipioms,—Under this head fall— 
(1.) His use of the Genitive (see §§ 285, 286): 


(a) After Adjectives; as, immddicus animi, ingens animi, 
vétus Spéris ac laboris, virtutum stérilis, &c. &. 


(b) With the Gerundive, to denote a purpose (see § 539): as, 

Aegyptum proficiscYtur cognoscendae antiquitatis, He sets 
out for Egypt in order to study its antiquities.—( Ann. 2, 59.) 

Vitandae suspiciénis, an quia pavidis consilia in incerto 
sunt, Hither in order to avoid suspicion, or else because the 
plans of the timid fluctuate—(Ann. 3. 9.) 


(2.) His free use of the Dative of purpose (see §§ 297, 538); as, 

Cur vénisset, néque augendis militum stipendiis, néque 
adlévandis laboribus, neither for the purpose of increasing the 
pay of the soldiers, nor, &c.—{1, 26.) ae 

Répertus est nidus.... exercitando corpéri, He was found 
stripped for exercise.—(Ann. 14, 59.) : 

Num.... cétéra expugnandis urbibus attiilissent, (He 
asked) whether they had brought the other (appliances) for 
taking cities.—(Hist. 3, 20.) | 

(3.) Of the Accusative without a Preposition after verbs of 
motion: as, 

Ripam accédére—oppidum irrumpére—advolvi génua— 
incidere l3cum, &c.; in which cases a Preposition is mostly 
used by Cicero. 

(Compare § 239.) 

(4.) Of the Ablative Absolute (see § 333, Obs.): as, juxta 
périciéloso ficta seu véra proméret, It being equally dan- 
gerous.—( Aan. 1, 6.) 
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(5.) His frequent use of an Adjective instead of the Genitive of 
a Noun: as, 


Lollianas Varianasque clades, the defeats of Lollius and 
of Varus.—Ann. (1, 10.); Caianae expéditiones, the expedi- 
tions of Caius (Caligula).—(Hist. 4, 15.); métus_hostilis, 
fear of the enemy.—( Ann. 12, 51.) 


(6.) Of the plural of Abstract Nouns: as, audaciae (Ann. 1, 74), 
iracundiae (14, 4), etc., where the use of the plural indicates 
separate manifestations of the abstract quality (see § 594): 
also of the plural of proper names to denote men of the 
class indicated: as, Nérones, Drisi (Ann. 1, 28); Var- 
rones, Egnatios, Iilos (ib. 10). 


(7.) Zeugma (see § 643). 


§ 697. (C.) ABRuPTNEss, &c.—This is seen in the sudden and 
unexpected turns often given by Tacitus to a sentence: as, 


Ferrum élaitum déférébat in pectus—ni proximi dextram vi attinu- 
issent, He raised his sword, and was in the act of plunging tt into hia 
bosom—{and would have done so] had not the bystanders held his hand 
by main force.—(Ann. 1, 35.) (See also Ann. 13, 2, init.) 


Germania a Sarmitis Dacisque mituo métu aut montibus sépiratur, 
(rermany 18 bounded on the side of the Sarmatians and Dacians by fear 
of each other or by mountains.—(Ger. 1.) 


Cibos et hortamina pugnantibus gestant, They carry to the combatants 
provisions and encouragement.—(Ger. 7.) 


§ 698. Tacitus is a writer who suggests more than he says, and 
his brief comments are frequently marked by bitterness and irony. 
This is seen in the following sentences: 


Nec corrumpére et corrumpi saeciilum vocatur, Nor ts the conduct of 
seducer and seduced there called “ the [fashion of ] the age.”—(Ger. 19.) 


Solum Méphitis templum stétit ante moenia, lico seu nimine 
défensum, whether protected by situation or by providence.—(Hist. 3, 
33, fin.) 


Sanctiusque ac réverentius visum de actis dedrum crédére quam 
scire, tt seemed more pious and devout to believe in the doings of the 
gods than to know about them.—(Ger. 34.) 


§ 699. (D.) PorticaL Compiexion.—This is felt throughout in 
reading Tacitus; and depends mainly on his habitual use of elevated 
and figurative language. The general effect is heightened by the 
frequent recurrence of rhythmical combinations of words and 
syllables. 


(1) Use of elevated and figurative language :-— 


Gloria frontis, Pride of aspect (of the tall, handsome horns 
of cattle).—(Ger. 5.) 
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Nidi aut sigitlo léves, Naked or lightly [clad in] a soldier's 
mantle.—(ib. 6.) 

Séra jivénum Vénus, Their youth are late in arriving at 
the age of puberty.—(ib. 20.) 

Dédmitae gentes, capti réges, et monstratus fatis Vespa- 
sianus, Tribes were subdued ; kings led captive ; and Vespasian 
pointed out (by the finger of ) destiny.—( Agr. 13.) 

Urbs incendiis vastata; .... plénum exsiliis mare; in- 
fecti caedibus scdpili, The capital was ravaged by fire ; the sea 
crowded with exiles; the cliffs stained with carnage.—(H. 1, 2.) 

Non tiimultus, non quies: quale magni métus et magnae 
irae silentium est, There was neither uproar nor calm ; like the 
stillness of deep dread or deep wrath.—(ib. 1, 40.) 

Noctem sidéribus illustrem et plaiciIdo mari quiétam, 4 
star-lit night and calm with tranquil sea.—(Ann, 14, 5.) 


(2) Rhythmical Combinations.—These are chiefly suggestive 
of the Hexameter; the style of Tacitus being largely epical. It 
has been stated that ‘the very key-note of the prose of Tacitus is 
the imitation of Virgil’ (Tyrrell, Correspondence of Cicero, 1. p. 61); 
and such fragments of dactylic rhythm as the following, with their 
occasional echoes of Virgilian phraseology, certainly support this 
view :— 

... destringerét gladiim caedémque patréret. — (Ann. 
15, 58 

Et erdnt quos [varia], fors rerrim lacrimaéque [et miseri- 
cordiu} subiret.—(H. 2, 70.) [Here we are irresistibly re- 
minded of Virg. A. 1, 462, sunt lacrimae rerum ..; moreover 
the omission of the bracketed words leaves an almost perfect 
hexameter. } 

Silvam | atiguriis patrum ét priscd formidine séicram.— 
G. 39.) (A perfect hexameter.] 

..cdOnsenst sed plirima straéges.—(H. 2, 88.) (ef. Virg. 
Aen. 2, 369, plurima mortis imago. } 

Plus praédae ac sdinguinis [Caécina] hatisit.—(H. 1, 67.) 

Quibus cruda ac viridis senectus.—(Agr. 29.) (cf. Virg. 
Aen. 6, 304, cruda deo viridisque senectus.—A very slight 
change is here necded to convert the prose to verse. ] 

aliquindo etiém victis ira virtusque—(Agr. 37.)  [ef. 
Virg. Aen. 2, 367, quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia 
virtus. } 

(The two preceding examples are taken from a paper by 
Mr. Brady, in Hermathena, No. 1.) 


miscuerat se légatis Musdnius Rufus.—(H. 3, 81.) 
convulsis portis, reliquis globus.—(ib. 84.) 
flle incémpositum ét praedae.—(ib. 48.) 
distulerént, tanquém majora.—(ib. 51.) 
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The following are more fragmentary: their number might be 
largely increased :— 


{pse in sispensé tenuit (H. 1,78)—qui procul ddstiterént 
(ib. 2, 46)—ést Jucaéum intér idan ba (ib. 48) —nec 
a a | satis fida potentia (ib. 92: cf. Virg. Aen. 2, 377) 
—Géallonimgue obnéxia morbis (H. 2, 93)—impatiéns solis 
ib. 99)—mox in perniciém vertére (ib. 3, 6)—péar scelus 
inciderdt (ib. 51)—at rurstis nova | laborim faciés (ib. 30)— 
séd quia famosaé (ib. 5, 2); ete. 
(Examples seem to abound more in the Histories than in 
the Annals.) 


N.B.—The book entitled Dialogus de Oratoribus differa greatly in 
style from the other works ascribed to Tacitus; being characterised by 
a fluent rhetorical diction. It seems probable that it was one of the 
historian’s juvenile productions. 


BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER LX V.—ON THE ORDER OF WorDSs. 


§ 700. The terminations of the inflected words in Latin show at 
once their relation to each other; and the arrangement of these 
may therefore be varied without affecting the sense. Thus the 
words, 

Scipio Hannibalem vicit 


will have the same meaning whether they are arranged thus or in 
any other way : as, 

Hannibalem Scipio vicit, 

Hannibalem vicit Scipio, etc. 


In English, from the Subject being chiefly known by its position 
at the beginning of the sentence, only one arrangement usually 
yields a certain sense. 


Obs. But the uninflected words have in general the same positions as 
in English: see §§ 678, sqq. 


§ 701. In general, the precision of the grammatical and inflexional 
system of the Latin language renders possible great freedom and 
play of arrangement, whether used for the sake of emphasis, or 
merely as conducing to variety and brightness of style. In ordinary 
language, however, the arrangement of words is pretty regular; the 
Subject leading off the sentence, and the Predicate following: as, 
Alexander mortuus est ; nix est alba, etc. 
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§ 702. Object—When a sentence consists of Subject, Verb, 
Object, the usual order is, 


I 2 8 
Subject Object Verb 


Exampres.—Semiramis Babyloniam condidit—Darius classem com- 
paravit—Persae castra petierunt—ira multis obfuit. 


(i) The adjuncts of the different members are brought as close to 
- them as possible: e.g.— 


Hannibal urbem tripartito aggreditur (Liv. 21, 7)—ingratus unus 
omnibus miseris nocet (P. Syr.)—Calpurnius . . multos mortales et 
urbes aliquot pugnando cepit (Sall. J. 28).—Athenienses Cyrsilum 
quendam lapidibus cooperuerunt (Cic. Off. 3, 48). 


(Here observe tripartito is an adjunct of the verb aggreditur, unus 
of ingratus, omnibus of miseris, multos of mortales, aliquot of urbes, 
pugnando of cepit, quendam ot Cyrsilum, and lapidibus of cooperu- 
erunt; and in each case the adjunct is in immediate contact with the 
word which it qualifies.) 


(ii) When the Direct and Indirect Object are combined, the Accu- 
oe usually precedes the Dative, unless there is an emphasis on the 
atter :-— 


(a) Accusative before Dative.—Injuriam cui facere (Cic. Fin. 3, 71) 
—quod classem praedonibus prodidisset (id. Verr. 5, 106)—quum fos- 
sam latam cubiculari lecto circumdedisset (id. Tusc. 5, 5Y)—flaminem 
Jovi... creant (Liv. 1, 20)—ut videatur honorem debitum patri prae- 
stitisse (Cic. Ph. 9, 12)—leges civitati per vim imposuit (ib. 7, 15). 

(b) Dative [emphatic] before Accusative-—Ne tonsort collum com- 
mitteret (Cic. Tusc.- 5, 58).—Pythagoras Musis bovem immolasse 
dicitur ...ne Apollint quidem Delio hostiam immolare voluit (id. 
N. D. 3, 88)—jubet ille sib¢ legem recitari (id. Verr. 2, 127)—ut aliis 
causam calamitatis attribueret (ib. 5, 106). 


§ 708. When the Predicate or Object is emphatic, it may be 
brought to the beginning, the Subject often coming last. In such 
cases, a corresponding emphasis can seldom be obtained in English, 
except by a paraphrase or by the use of the Passive for the Active 
Voice: as, 


Vicit pudorem libido. . rationem amentia (as we might say, The 
victory was gained over modesty, &c.)—Cic. Clu. 15. So in following 
clause— 


Tulit hoc commune dedecus familiae . . . graviter filius, i.e. ¢¢ was 
felt and that deeply, by the son. 


Quum praetoris nequissimi inertissimique oculos praedonum remi 
respergerent, When this most profligate and indolent governor's eyes 
were (actually) dashed with the spray from the pirates’ oars !—Cic. 
(Verr. 5, 100.) 


Tantum licentiae dabat gloria, Such licence was allowed him by hie 
renown.—(id. Sen. 44.) 
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§ 704. The first place in a sentence being the most prominent, 
it is, where special emphasis is needed, assigned to the most 
emphatic word : as, 


Multas ad res perutiles Xenophontis libri sunt (Cic. Sen. 59)—/fuit, 
Juit, ista quondam in republica virtus (Cic. Cat. 1, 3)—ad mortem te 
Catilina duci jampridem oportebat (ib. § 2)—elephanto nulla beluarum 
prudentior est (Cic. N. D. 1, 97)—praeclaram vero Populo Romano 
refers gratiam ! (id. Cat. 1, 28). 


Obs. In such cases, a similar emphasis is obtained in English by 
beginning with ‘it is’: e.g. 
Karthagini nunc Hannibal vineas turresque admovet ; Karthaginis 


moenia quatit ariete, Zé ts against Carthage that Hannibal is now 
advancing his batteries, etc.—{Liv. 21, 10, med.) 


§ 705. Also the last place in a sentence may become strikingly 
einphatic for any word whose ordinary place would have been 
earlier: as, 


Arbéres sérit dilfgens agricdla quarum adspiciet bacam ipse nun- 
quam (Cic. Tuse. 1, 31)—provinciam cépisti duram (Ter. Ph. 1, 2, 22) 
—-apud Helvétios longe ditissimus fuit Orgetériz (Caes. B. G. 1, 2)— 
Maecénas atavis édite régibus ! (Hor. Ou. 1, 1, 1)—jam vero. . . concur- 
sabat urbe toté maxima multitudo (Cic. Verr. 5, 93)—in urbem dico 
atque in urbis intimam partem venisse piratas (ib. § 96). 


Especially, sometimes, the last word of an Hexameter: as, 


Tantum religio pdtuit suadére mdlérum (Lucr. 1, 101)—partiriunt 
montes, nascetur ridictilus mus! (Hor. A. P. 139)—Albanique patres 
atque altae moenia Rédimae (Virg. Aen. ], 7). 


§ 706. A Noun in Apposition follows the word to which it 
refers: as, 


Urbs Roma, Cicéro 6rator, Consul Tullius, ete. 
Obs. 1. Consul Tullius or Tullius consul might be equally correct. 
The former would inform us that the consul’s name was Tullius ; 

the latter that Tullius held the office of consul. 


Obs. 2. Any adjuncts serving to qualify either word, may separate 
the two; as, 


Attus Navius, inclitus ea tempestate augur, A. Navius, a famous 
augur of the time.—Liv. (1, 36). 
Obs. 3. Sometimes one or more unemphatic or quasi-enclitic words 
not adjuncts of either, are allowed to stand between: as, 
Evander tum ea prétiigus ex Példponnéso régébat ldca.—Liv. (1, 7). 


§ 707. A Dependent Genitive (1) usually stands next after the 
governing noun; unless (2) it is emphatic, when it generally pre- 
cedes: as, 


(1.) Agnitio énimi,—natira Dedrum,—figirae Deérum—actio vitae, 
aa ciratio et administratio rérum—(from one chapter of Cic.: 
.D. 1, 1.) 


~ 
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(2.) Doctissimérum (hdminum) sententiae,—sdpientis gravitas atque 
constantia,—mazimarum (rérum) ignoratio.—(Cic. same chapter.) 


Obs. 1. Also the Genitive often precedes, when the other Noun has 
an attributive: as, summa phildséphorum dissensio (Cic.), hoc 
draciili responso (Nep.), mirabilis pugnandi ctipiditas (Nep.), nulla 
névandi res causa (Liv.), triste dictatéris impérium (Liv.). 

Obs. 2. The Genitive may be made still more emphatic by being 
separated from the Noun on which it depends: as, 


Quod Darii regno tpsorum nitérétur déminatio, Because on the 
rule of Darius depended THEIR OWN authority.—Nep. (Milt. 3.) 


§ 708. When the Subjective and Objective Genitive are combined, 
the former generally precedes and the latter follows the Noun: as, 


Cognoscite hdminis (Subj. Gen.) princlpium mdgistratuum gérend- 
orum (Obj. Gen.), the man’s commencement of holding office.—Cic. 
(Verr. 2, 1, 34.) 


Cur edrum (Subj. Gen.) spem rélfquam fortundrum (Obj. Gen.) vi 
extorquére couaris, their (only) remaining hope of recovering their 
fortunes.—Cic. (Div. in Q. Caecil. 21). 


§ 709. Adjectives—The ordinary position for an attributive Ad- 
jective appears to be immediately before its Noun. 


Compare the following examples— 


Grandem et nubilem filiam—brevi tempore—nefaria libido—hostili 
odio—singulare scelus—majore odio—omnibus rebus—illa aetas— 
communi dolore—tanti mali—amantissimi sui fratris—subitum divor- 
tium—illa egregia et praeclara mater—nullis auspiciis—funestis omini- 
bus—commune dedecus—quotidianis querimoniis—assiduo fletu— 
tantis injuriis—summo animi dolore—nullum periculum (all from Cic. 
Clu. §§ 12-18). 


Sex mensibus—unius viri—haec altera victoria—pari modo— 
parvo numero—Phalerico portu—praecipuo suo periculo—duabus vic- 
toriis—tantam gloriam—omnes gentes—reliqui legati—summum im- 
perium—summis honoribus—communi jure gentium—universae Grae- 
ciae—majore religione—tam propinquo loco—clarissimi viri—illorum 
temporum — plurima mala—omnium Graecorum—cuncta Graecia— 
talem virum—magnis muneribus—quingquaginta talenta (all from Nep 
Them. 5-10). 


Ingens multitido—tam longi Sptris—ampliss!mis verbis—publica 
laetitia —inséquens annus—consilaris pdtestas— Fidénati bello— 
ancipiti proelio—ex majoribus castris (all from Liv. 5. 8, 9); ete. 


Obs. 1. Some of the Adjectives in the above examples are emphatic ; 
but the position does not render them so. On the contrary, the 
place next after the Substantive, as being less usual, is not unfre- 
quently more emphatic: as,O audaciam singularem ! (Cic. Clu. 15) 
—hora undecima, at the very eleventh hour (ib. 27)—spe optima 
(ib. 28)—decuriones universi, all to a man (ib. 41)—tempestate 
maxima (Nep. Them. 8), donum amplum (Liv. 5, 16)—O puerum 
pulchrum (Cic. Off. 1, 144), ete. 
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Obs. 2. A monosyllabic Substantive more frequently precedes its 
Adjective: as, res rusticae, res navalis, di immortales. Yet Cic. 
has magna spes, omnis spes, etc. 


§ 710. Great emphasis may be given to an Adjective by separating 
it from its Substantive, so as to let it produce a more independent 
impression : as, 

Num tibi haec parva videntur adjimenta (Cic. Mur. 38)—mater 
nihil m&li misera suspicans (id. Clu. 27)—sit Idem magnificentissimos 
et nullos unquam fecisse lidos (id. Mur. 41)—filiam ejus parvilam 
arripuit (Nep. Them. 8)—quod summd cdlebatur révérentié (ib.)}— 
tribus in inum bellis collatis (Liv. 5, 13). 

Especially if the Adjective becomes in this way either the first 
(§ 704) or the last word in a sentence: as, 


Labor omnia vincit ae (Virg. G. 1, 146)—quod &liud iter 
h&béront nullum (Caes. B. G. 1, 7). 


§ 711. The place immediately before a Noun is for the pronominal 
Adjectives meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester (which are usually quasi- 
enclitic), an emphatic position: as, 

Clamores maximos pro vestra siliite neglexit (Cic. Mil. 3)—per 
vos, ac per vestram fidem (ib. 4)—quum sua m&nu sdrodrem esse 


nee fatérctur (ib. 7)—meam pdtentiam invididse criminabatur 
(ib. 12). 


§ 712. Different Cases of the same Adjective or other word, 
purposely repeated in order to indicate some correspondence or 
reciprocity, are put close to each other: as, 

Magndque cum magno véniet tritira célore (Virg. G. 1, 190)— 
(saxum) magnum magno conamine misit (Ov. Met. 3, 60)—mdnus 
mdnum lavat (Vet. Prov. ap. Sen., de morte Imp. Claud. 9, fin.)— 
haeret pede pes densusque viro vir (Virg. Aen. 10, 361). 


§ 718. The ille of celebrity usually follows the Noun to which 
it refers: as, 

Médéa illa, Acidémia illa (Cic.), testitla illa, the ( fatal) oyster-shell 
used in ostracism (Nep.): comp. § 365. 


§ 714. Some Adjectives regularly follow the Nouns to which 
they refer. So do especially those which are equivalent to a 
dependent Genitive, or may be rendered in English by a Noun and 
a Preposition: as, 


Podpiilus Romanus, na da Albanus; vincitla publica ( = pdpili), 
the prison of state; dii publici, the gods of one’s country (Nep.); motus 
civicus (= civium), a commotion amongst citizens; pontifex maximus, 
aes tliénum; etc. 


Obs. But we find always tribani militum consilari pdtestate, not 
potestate consulari; and in the case of some words the usage 
varies, as pugna navalis or navalis pugna; civitas maritima or 
maritima civitas, 
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§ 715. Sometimes an Adjective or other word is brought to the 
end of its clause, because of its close connexion with what im- 
mediately follows: as, 

Cavendum est ne tarditatibus itamur in ingressu mollidribus, ut 
[= adeo molles ut] pomparum fercilis simYles esse videamur (Cic. Off. 
1,141). (Here the Adjective mollioribus, which would under other 
circumstances accompany the Noun tarditatibus, is brought later 
because of its close connection with the clause introduced by ut—‘ so 
very slow and unmanly as to resemble,’ &c.) 

Quum in fanum vénisset Jdvis Olympii, aureum ei detraxit dml- 
cilum, gravi pondére, quo... etc. (Cic. N. D. 3, 83). (Here in the 
first place, the Gen. Jovis Olympii follows instead of preceding the 
verb, so as to be closer to the ei immediately succeeding; and again 
the Acc. amiculum fvullows its governing Verb, because of its close 
connexion with the succeeding phrase gravi pondere, etc.) 


§ 716. Adverbs are usually placed immediately before the word 
they qualify: as, sdtis magnus, diligenter ciirare, etc. But they 
also may be emphasised by position: e.g.— 

Ita enim senectus honesta est, si se ipsa defendit, etc. (Cic. Sen. 
38)—divine enim Plato escam malorum voluptatem appellat (ib. 44)— 
semper enim boni assiduique domini referta cella, etc. (ib. 56)—facilius 
in morbos incidunt adolescentes (ib. 67). 

(For nunquam at the end of a sentence, see § 705.) 


Obs. Non when it refers to a single word, stands immediately before 

it: as, 

Ut Enim non omne vinum, sic non omnis aetas vetustate coacescit. 
—Cic. (Sen. 65.) 

But when it refers ta the entire proposition, it often stands at 
the beginning: as, 

Non, si Opimium défendisti, Carbo, idcirco te isti bdnum civem 
putabant (where non negatives the entire conclusion).—Cic. (de Or. 
2, 170.) 


§ 717. When two words stand in the same relation to another 
word, they usually either both precede or both follow it: as, 


Divinitus ditum atque oblatum (not datum divinitus atque oblatum) ; 
—sua spe ac praedicatione (not spe sua, &c.); cum summa voluntate 
et exspectatione Pdpili Romani (not cum voluntate summa P. R., &c.); 
_—stveré religios¢que dictére;—&micorum stiidio off{cioque ;—hdmo 
audacissimus atque amentiss{!mus.—(From Verr. Act.1.) Béne custos 
defensorque provinciae — bonorum acerba atque indigna direptio — 
scéléris conjiirationisque damnatus, etc. (ib. 5.) 


§ 718. Prepositions.—The ordinary position of the different Pre- 
positions has been explained above (Chap. LII.). Concerning the 
connexion of two Prepositions with the same Substantive see § 647, 
foll. 

A Preposition may be separated from its Case by an attributive 
(as, ex miaritimis civitaétibus, ad béne vivendum), or by a dependent 
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Genitive (as, ex Caesiris castris): also (1) by the enclitic gue 
(rare); (2) by an Accusative of the object governed by a transitive 
participle or gerund; or (3) by any lightly pronounced or quasi- 
enclitic word immediately following an attributive. 

(1) Preposition with enclitic -que.—This is most frequent when the 
Preposition itself is repeated: e.g.— 

Per amicitiam perque rempublicam (Sall. J. 58)—pro nobis proque 
iis qui absunt (Liv. 22, 59, fin.)—pro patria... proque parente ac 
penatibus (id. 29, 23, fin.). 

But it also occurs, though rarely, without this condition: e.g.— 

Exque his (Cic. Off. 1, 122)—exque eo tempore (ib. 2, 80)—ingue 
eam rem (Caes. B. G. 5, 36)—cumgque eo (Cic. Sen. 10)—and frequently 
in Liv.; also in the poets. 


But the regular position for the que in such cases, is in attachment 
to the Noun: e.g. de provinciaque decessit (Cic. Verr. 2, 48)—in con- 
vivioque (id. Deiot. 26). 

(2) Nec enim in consti{tuentibus rempublicam, nec in bella gerenti- 
bus, etc. (Cic. Br. 45)—in suum cuique tribuendo (ib. 85). 


(3) Ne in istis quidem voluptatibus (Cic. Sen. 46)—ne ab omnibus 
eam vitiis videar vindicare (ib. 55)—in quocunque fuerit actu (ib. 70) 
—in eum saepe locum (ib. 75)—ad centum enim quinquaginta millia 
(Liv. 21, 8). 


Obs. 1. Sometimes when the governed Noun has an attributive, the 
Preposition stands between the two. This is very frequent in 
the case of the Relative, also of Indefinite Pronouns and similar 
words: as, cujus a morte—quam ad suavitatem—ceteris in rebus— 
quam in partem—alia in parte —aliam in partem— omnibus in 
locis—una ex re (all from Cic.) 

Obs. 2. Concerning per separated from its Noun in adjurations, see 
§ 556, 17, Obs. 


§ 719. Conjunctions, as connecting and showing the relation 
between sentences, naturally precede the members they serve to 
introduce: for examples see Chap. LIV. Concerning ne..... 
quidem, see § 656. 

Also some Adverbs of Time and Place, as, intérim, intdrea, simul, 
jam, nune, tunc, tum, fbi, hic, illic, etc., when they contain a 
reference to what has preceded, stand at the beginning. 


Obs. Inde is very often treated as an enclitic: as, 


Dédi inde inermes coepti—agi inde de Apollinis dino—obsidio 
inde urbis, &c.—Liv. 


_ § 720. Subordinate clauses.—Participial or adverbial clauses and 
clauses with quum (see § 484), also Adjectival and Adverbial 
clauses serving the purpose of definition or explanation, are let 
into the body of a period: as, 


At Xerxes, Thermdpijlis expugnatis, protinus accessit astu (Nep. 
Them. 4)—jamque, nuntiato augério, quum duplex niimérus Rémiilo se 
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ostendisset, utrumque régem sua multitiido consilitaverat (Liv. 1, 7) 
—Palatium primum, in quo ipse erat édicatus (Adj. clause), miniit: 
sacra diis liis Albano ritu (Adverb. clause), Graeco Hercili ut ab 
Evandro instituta érant (Adv. clause), facit (ib.)—Magna pars [vir- 
ginum] forte, ut in quem quaeque incidérat (Adv. clause), raptae (ib. 9) 
—Athénienses [dixit] suo consiflio, ....deos publicos suosque, patrios 
ac pénates, quo fdcilius ab hoste possent défendére (Adv. clause), miris 
saepsisse (Nep. Them. 7). 


Also a Relative clause conveying the reason of what is to be 
stated, is let into the body of the sentence or even placed first; e.g. 


Qui nihil métuérent, nthil suspicarentur, accurrunt, As they feared 
nothing and suspected nothing.—Cic. (Verr. 5, 106): see also ib. 95. 


§ 721. But when a Relative clause expresses a purpose, it usually 
follows the Principal sentence; also, of course, when it introduces 
an entirely fresh predication: as, 


Postquam audiérunt miros instrui, légatos Athénas misérunt, qut 
id fidri vétarent [Purpose ].—Nep. (Them. 6)—Inde non prius égressus 
est quam rex eum, dita dextra, in f{dem récépit; Quam [= et hanc] 
praestitit (ib. 8). 


§ 722. Alsoa Subjunctive clause with ut or ne, denoting a Purpose, 
or (in the case of ut) a Consequence, usually follows the sentence to 
which it is attached. 

But in such cases as the following, the clause with ut or ne 
serving to explain and give a reason for something, in a sort of 
parenthetical manner, naturally precedes the main Predicate :— 


Sed quia in civitate bell{cosa plires Romili quam Niimae similes 
réges piitabut fore, ne sacra régiae vicis désérérentur, flaminem Jovi 
assiduum s&cerdotem creavit.—Liv. (1, 2)—His, ut assiduae templé 
antistites essent, stipendium de publico staituit.—(ib.) 


§ 723. All periods are capable of being divided mto shorter 
members, each of which is arranged according to the general prin- 
ciples laid down. 


Obs. After the enunciation of an emphatic word, the remaining words 
in the same member are unemphatic. 


§ 724. Regard must in all cases be had to euphony, concerning 
which it is impossible to lay down precise rules. It may however 
be remarked that a trochaic ending (__ —) for a sentence is pre- 
ferable to an iambic or dactylic one. ‘Thus the following endings 
occur in the first chapter of the De Oratore: 


Esse possent, constitisset, fefellérunt, exstitérunt, recdléndas, dis- 


erfmen, redundarunt, régénti, vdluntéti; the only iambic ending in 
the same chapter being conféram (a cretious). 
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PART III.—PROSODY. 


§ 725. Prosopy treats of the Quantity of Syllables, of 
Metre, and of the laws of Verse. 


Obs. Prosody is a Greek word (xpooq%la), which literally signifies the 
tone or accent of a syllable. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—QUANTITY. 


§ 726. The quantity of a Syllable is either long (-), 
short (-), or doubtful (=). 


(A.) GENERAL RULES. 
§ 727. All diphthongs are long: as, aurum, poena, cui. 


ExcEprion.—Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel : 
as, prie-ustus (Virg. A. 7, 524), prie-acutus (Ov. Met. 7, 131). 


Obs. 1. A vowel arising from a diphthong remains long: as, oc-cido, 
to kill, from caedo, to strike; con-clido, to shut up, from claudo, 
to shut. 


Obs. 2. Some Greek diphthongs are shortened: as, pdesis (xolnois), 
platéa (wAareia) as well as platéa. 


§ 728. All contracted syllables are long: as, cégo from 
céigo, bébus from bévibus, jinior from jivénior, pridens 
from providens. | 


§ 729. A vowel is long by position, when it is followed 
by two or more consonants, or by a double consonant (2, 
z); as, pénsum, dux, Amazon. 


Obs. In Prosody, quantity is for the sake of convenience regarded as 
belonging only to Vowels. Thus in the word nix (a nut), root 
niic-, the vowel u is said to be long (by position): though strictly 
speaking, it is the syllable which is made long by the addition of 
the consonant s, the vowel retaining its quantity as in other cases; 
niic-i, niic-em, niic-es, etc. 
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Obs. 1. Qu is a single consonant: hence, &qua. H is a simple 
breathing: hence, adhuc. 

Obs. 2. A syllable is also long by position when one consonant ends a 
word, and another consonant begins the next word: as, In mare; 
fruitir vita. 

Obs. 3. But if a word ends in a short vowel, and the following word 
begins with two consonants, the vowel usually remains short: as, 


In solio Phoebus claris lucénté smaragdis.—Ov. (Met. 2, 24). 


Obs. 4. But a short vowel rarely stands before sc, sm, sp, sq, and st. 
‘Virg. has only one instance of the lengthening of a short vowel in 
such a position—date teld, scandite (A. 9, 37), and once only leaves 
the vowel short—ponité: spes (A. 11, 309); and in each case the 
license seems to be used for effect.’ (K.) [In the former place, 
K, himself reads ascendite. } 


EXcEPTION 2. Before a mute and either of the liquids J or r, a vowel 
naturally short becomes doubtful: as, diiplex or duplex, p&tris or 
patris. It generally remains short before dl, as, Atlas; cl, as assécla; 
and fi, as, mellifluus, flowing-with-honey. 

Obs. 1. It is only in-Greek words that a vowel remains short before a 
mute and either of the liquids m orn: as, Técmessa or Técmessa, 
Prdcne or Procne, cycnus or cYcnus, a swan. In words like tegmen, 
agmen, the first syllable is always long. 

Obs. 2. A vowel naturally long remains long before a mute and a 
liquid: as, dcres from acer, sharp. 

Obs. 3. In composition, if one syllable ends with a mute, and the 
other begins with a liquid, the vowel is long by position: as, 
db-ruo, not db-ruo, to overwhelm, stb-latum, not stib-latum, /ifted up. 


§ 730. A vowel followed by another vowel is usually 
short: as, pius, fléo, pier: or if h intervenes between the 
vowels, as traho, vého. 

Exceprions.—The following vowels are long before another vowel: 

1. The a in the old Genitive of the First Declension: as, 
aquar. 

2. The a and e of proper names in -aius, eius: as, Caius, 
Pompéius (Cajus, Pompéjus); also a in aio, § 113. 

3. The e in the Genitive and Dative Singular of the Fifth 


Declension, when a vowel precedes: as, diéi: but réi 
and fidéi, except in archaic poets. 


4. The e in the Interjection éheu. 

5. The i in the Genitive alius (but always short in alterius). 
In the other Genitives in ius, the ¢ is doubtful: as, 
illius, ipsius, unfus. (The 7 in illius, etc., appears to 
have been short in the time of Cicero: see de Or. 3, 183.) 


6. The iin fio when not followed by r: as, fio, fiebam, fiam, 
but fierem, fYeri. 


. Thei in dia (ia), divine. 
. Theiin Diana is doubtful: DYana and Diana. 
. The o in the Interjection ohe is doubtful: dhe and dhe. 


oon 
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10. All vowels long in the orizinal Greek words: as, aér 
(ahp), Aenéas (Aivelas), Alexandria ( AAetdydpeia), Brisdis 
(Bpionts). Academia is found with penult. short in later 
poets. 

Obs. The case of certain compounds of jicio is peculiar. In these 
jacio often becomes icio, as, abicio, eicio, reicio, but the + was 
probably doubled in pronunciation. ‘ We can thus account for the 
quantity of réicio, where the ¢ formed a diphthong with the e of re, 
and also a separate syllable. On the other hand eicit, reicit, are 
sometimes disyllabic, and &bicit, ddicit are found with their first 
syll. short.’ (K.) 


§ 731. Radical Vowels.—No rules can be given for the 
quantity of Root Vowels, which is only to be learnt from 
the poets or from the Dictionary: as, lév-is, light, lév-is, 
smooth; lég-o, I pick, read, lég-o, I depute, etc. 


§ 732. The Root Vowel is sometimes lengthened in 
the Present Tense (§ 124, 5): as, diico, I lead, root dic 
(compare dux, diicis: édiico, I educate); dico, I say, root 
dic (compare index, -dicis, malédicus, etc.). 


§ 733. Vowels used in connecting two or more roots are 
short: as, rég-i-figium (name of a festival), rég-i-ficus, 
kingly (rex, figo, sere dp-i-fér, atd-bringing (ops, féro) ; 
lan-i-ger, wool-bearing (jana, géro); magn-i-loquus, grandly 
speaking (magnus, loquor), etc. 

Obs. In levamentum, instrimentum, lenimentum, etc., a, u, i are Stem 


Vowels; in laniger, magniloquus, the Stem vowel has been dis- 
placed by the connective Vowel. 


§ 734. Derivative or Compound words retain the 
quantity of the words from which they are derived: as, 


gér-ébam, gér-ens, lani-gér, from gér-o. 
rég-ius, rég-ina, rég-i-figium, from rex, rég-is. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

citrilis (sella) the curule chair from currus (?) 
régiila a rule » Tégo 
sedes a seat »  séd-eo 
lucerna a lantern », lic-eo (v. Sm. L. 

Dict. s.v. lux) 
sécius otherwise » s&cns (?) 
proniba ‘ match-maker » Diubo 
jacundus (contr. for pleasant » Jiivo 

jiivicundus) 

himanus human » homo 
péjéro and déjéro compounds of jaro 


with some others. 
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Obs. 1. Some exceptions are rather apparent than real: as, index, 
-dicis, an informer; praedico, I afirm; mialédicus, evil-speaking 
(all with i short); compared with dico, I say, addico, J asswpn to, etc. 
Here all the words must alike be referred to the root dic, which is 
lengthened by vowel extension in the Present Tense of dico (Gk. 
Seix-vuut), but keeps its natural quantity in the other derivatives. 


Obs. 2, In cognitum, agnitum (from nétum), the Prefix has led to the 
abbreviation of the Vowel. Compare cdpio, acclpio, etc., i being a 
lighter vowel sound than a. 


§ 735. In dissyllabic Perfects and Supines the first 
syllable is long: as, 


lavo lavi létum to wash 
video vidi visum to see 

mdveo movi motum to move 
javo javi jutum to assist 


Exceptions.—1. A vowel before a vowel remains short: as, rii. 


2. The following Perfects have the first syllable short: 


bibi, dédi, fai, tai, 
stéti, stiti, fidi, scidi. 


3. The following Supines have the first syllable short : 
ditum, ratum, situm, ritum, 
itum, citum, litum, sftum, quitum 


From sto comes statum : from sisto comes st&tum. 


§ 736. The first syllable of a reduplicated Perfect is 
short: as pdposci from posvo, to demand; tétigi, from 
tango, to touch; cécidi from caedo, to cut. 


§ 737. The prefix pro is short in précella, a storm, procul, 
far off, profanus, profane, profestus, not kept as a holiday, 
proficiscor, to set out, préfecto, truly, préfiteor, to profess, 
prifugio, to flee to a distance, with prdfugus, banished, pré- 
fundus, deep, préfundo, to pour forth (with a few exceptions, 
e.g.: “has postquam maesto préfudit pectore voces,” Cat.), 
prénepos, great-grandson (but prénepos once in Sidonius), 
propitius, propitious, protervus, wanton: it is doubtful in 
procuro, to manage another's affairs, propago, layer, offspring, 
propago, to propagate, propino, to drink to another, propello, 
to push forward (6 in Lucr. only): it is long in all other 
words: as, précedo, fo go forward, précurro, to run for- 
ward, &c. 


Obs. Prépago, in sense of layer; prdpago, offspring (Virg.). 
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§ 738. Dis is short only in dirimo (disimo), to separate, 
diribeo, to sort out, disertus, eloquent (etym. uncertain). 
Di is always long. 


§ 739. Ne is short only in néque, neither ; néqueo, to be 
unable; néfas (and its derivatives), unlawful; néfandus, 
abominable: long in other words, as, némo (ne-hemo or 
homo), no one; néquicquam, in vain. 


§ 740. 0 for ob is short in dmitto, to let go by, and dperio, 
to cover up. 


§ 741. Si is short in siquidem (Ov. M. 10, 104, etc.). 


§ 742. Re is always short, except in réfert (= rem fert), 
it concerns (but réfert from réfero). 


§ 743. Ve is long, as, vé-sanus. 


§ 744. Monosyllabic words (not enclitic) ending in a 
vowel are long: as, si, ti, té, mé, sé, né, é, dé. 


Excertions.—All enclitics are short: as, qué, vé, né, cé, té (tuté) 
psé (reapst), pté (suopté): also (according to § 745) qu& (usu. pre- 
ceded by si, num, etc.), Nom. Sing. Fem. and Nom. Acc. Pl. Neut. 
from quis. 


(B.) RULES RESPECTING FINAL SYLLABLES 
| I. Finat VowEts. 
§ 745. ais long: 
1. In Ablative Sing. of 1 Decl.: as, mensa. — 
2. In Voce. Sing. of 1 Decl. of Greek Nouns in as and 
es (excepting tes, Gr. rns): as, Aenea, Anchisa. 
Also sometimes in Nom. and Voc. Sing. of Nouns 
in a (Gr. &): see § 18. 
Obs. But those in es (excepting ¢es, which makes @) more frequently 
make 6 : see § 746, 2. 


3. In the Imperative Active of the 1 Conj.: as, ama. 
(But pita, parenthetically.) 

4. In most Prepositions, Adverbs, and Numerals: as, 
& (4b), contra, supra: antea, posted, frustra; tri- 
ginté, quinquaginta. 


(For exceptions, see next paragraph: 4.) 
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& is short: 

1. In Nom. and Voc. Sing. of 1 Decl.: as, mensé, 
illé, aliqué. 

2. In Voc. of Greek nouns in tes, as Oresté. 

3. In Nom. Acc. and Voc. Plur. of all Neuters: as, 
regné, maria, cornud. 

4. In the Adverb ita, the Conjunction quid, and the 
Interjection eja. 


§ 746. e is long: 

1. In Abl. Sing. of 5 Decl. : as, did: and consequently 
in hodié, quaré. Also in the contracted forms of 
Gen. and Dat.: as, fidé (= fidéi). 

2. In Greek words of 1 Decl.: as, epitomé, Anchi- 
siadé (Voc. of Anchisiades); and in Greek 
Neuters Plural contracted: as, Tempé, ceté. — 

3. In the Imperative Act. 2 Per. Sing. of 2 Conj.: as, 
moné, But the following are doubtful: vidé, 
valé, cavé; and sometimes (only in the comic 
poets), habé, tacé, mané, jubé. 

4. In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of 2 Decl.: as, 
docté, aegré: except bené, malé, superné, infernéd 
(in Lucr. and Auson.), interné (Aus. Epist. 5, 19). 
Also in Adverbs feré, fermé, and the Interjection 
ohé. The quantity of the final e of abunde and 
temere is uncertain. 


Obs. Concerning monosyllables in e, see 744. 


e is short in all other words: as, dominé, regé (noun and 
verb), fueré, impuné. 


§ 747. i is generally long: as, pueri, corpori, dief, audi, 
docuisti, viginti. 
1 is short: 
1, In nisi, quasi, sicubi, necubi, and in the very rare 
form cii for cui. 


2. In the Dative and Vocative of Greek Nouns of 
3 Decl. as, Dat. Paridi, Voc. Alexi. 
2A 
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i is doubtful in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. 
Obs. titique always; but always ibidem, ubique. We find also ctiique. 


§ 748. 0 is mostly common: as, am6, amats, led, octd 
But 0 is long: 

1. In Dat. and Abl. of 2 Decl.: as, dominé, ded. 

2. When it represents Gr. w: as, Didé, Pluto. 

3. In monosyllables: as, d6, pro. 


0 is short in egd, dud, mods, only (mods, egd, archaic), 
puté, I think, and cedé, tell me (both used porenthotially) 
nescid, I know not (in the phrase nescié quis), and quan 
when compounded with quidem: as, quandéquidem. 
Obs. Virg. has dud (mase. or neut.) a good many times, and only once 
dud (Ec. 5, 66, where however Kennedy and Conington after Ribb. 


read duds). Auson. has dud once (Epist. 19, 11). Ambo properly 
has 6, though 3 also occurs. 


Oo 


§ 749. u is always long: as, corni, auditi. 


II. Finau Consonants. 


§ 750. a8 is almost always long: as, mensas, civitas, 
laudas. 


as is short only: 
1.'In ands, andtis, a duck. Also Gr. Nouns in as, 
Gen. ddis, as lampas. 


2. Acc. Plur. of Greek Nouns of 3 Decl.: as, Arcadis. 
Obs. In vas (vidis) the Nom. is probably short. 


§ 751. es is almost always long: as, vulpés, a fox, leonés. 
But es is short: 


1. In Nom. and Voce. Sing. of some dissyllabic and 
polysyllabic Nouns in es, which have the penul- 
tima short in Gen.: as, milés, itis, interprés, étis : 
and adj. praepés, étis: but it is long in pés, pédis, 
and compounds; also in, abiés, ariés, pariés, 
Cerés. 

2. In Nom. and Voce. Plur. of Gk. Nouns: as, Arcadés : 
also hippomanés (Nom. Sing. Neut.). 


3. From esse, to be; as, é8 dés, potés. 
4. In the Preposition penés, 
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§ 752. is is usually short : as, navis, lapidis, regis, regeris. 
(Sanguis, pulvis, doubtful.) 
But is is long: 


1. In Dat. and Abl. Plur. of Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Pronouns: as, musis, dominis (contr. forms), 
nobis, vobis (see § 892). 
2. In Acc. Plur. of 3 Decl. (see § 39); as, omnis for 
omnés. 
3. In 2 Pers. Sing. of Pres. Ind. of 4 Conj.: as, audis 
(= audi-+ is: see § 121). 
4. Also in the contracted forms velis, nolis, malis, 
sis, possis. 
Obs. 1. For is in 2 Pers. Sing. of Fut. Perf. Indicative, see § 93, Obs. 2. 
Obs. 2. Monosyllables are mostly long: as, vis (noun and verb), glis: 
but is, quis (prons.), are short. 
§ 753. 08 is almost always long: as, puerds, honés (Virg. 
Aen. 7, 382), arbés (Virg. G. 2, 66), bés. (But arbor, 
hondér, etc.: see § 760.) 


08 is short only : 
1. In Nom. Sing. (archaic) of 2 Deel.: as, avds, 
servos (= avus, Servus). 
2. In 8 (ossis), impds (Stis), compés (Stis). 
3. In Gen. Sing. of Gk. Nouns: as, Thetidés: and 
in some Greek Noms., as Argés (neut. ). 


§ 754. us is usually short: as, dominis, gradiis, sumis. 
It is long: | 
1. In Nom. Sing. of Nouns of 3 Decl. which have 

long wu in penultima of Gen.: as, virtis, ttis 
(Hor. however has pakis, A. P.65). In pecus, 
peciidis, the quantity of the us is uncertain. 

2. In Gen. Sing. and Nom. Acc. and Voce. Plur. of 
4 Decl.: as, manis. 


3. In contractions from the Greek, as Sapphis ( = Saz- 
gots): but we have polypiis, Oedipiis, from zrovs. 


§ 755. ys in Greek words is short; as Phorcys, Erinnys, 
Capys. In Tethys it is common. 
2a 2 
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§ 756. Final syllables in b, d, t are short; as 4b, apiid, 
amat. 


Exorrrtions.—Some (rare) contracted forms of verbs ending in ¢€; 
as irritat for irritavit (Lucr. 1, 71): see § 128, 1 


§ 757. c. Final syllables in c are mostly long: except 
néc, donéc; also fic (for facé). The pronoun hic is 
doubtful, but the Adverb hic (heic) is long. 


§ 758. L Final syllables in 1 are short: as, semél, anima). 
ExcEertTions.—Monosyllables: as, sdl, sal, nil. 


§ 759. n. Final syllables in n are short: as, carmén, 
tamén, an. 

Exceptions.—1. Monosyllables : as, rén (a kidney), sin (= 81 ne, 
but if not), splén (the spleen), én (lo), non (not). 

2. Greek Accusatives from nouns in as, es and e (First Decl.): as, 


Aenean, Anchisén, Penelopén ; also sometimes from Fema, in a (Gk. 4): 
see § 18 


3. Greek Nominatives of the Third Declension; as, Lacedaemon, 
Titan, Actaeon. 


§ 760. r. Final syllables in r are short: as, puér, vir, 
sempér. 


Exceprions.—1. Most monosyllables : as, fiir (a thief), par (noun 
and adject.), lar, vér, cir. (But cdr, the heart, is short.) 


2. A few Nouns in er taken from the Greek: as, aér (d%p), the air; 
aethér (aidfp), the sky. Celtibér is common. (Mart.) 


CuHaPreR LX VII.—METRE. 


§ 761. RayYTHM (few, pvOuds) consists in the recurrence of 
a stress of voice at regulated intervals; as in the following 
lines: 


quadriipé |dfinté pa|trém sdnt| to quatit | finguls | cémpum.—Virg. 


p&ssér | déttet|ae mbles puléllas. —Cat. 
fifimins | cSnstité|rfnt %|cfitd.—Hor. 


§ 762. This stress of the voice is called arsis (dpots, 
ictus), and is denoted by the sign’. It nearly always falls 
on a long syllable: as, vidimus, arma. The unaccented 
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part of the foot is called thesis (6éc1s), and is denoted by 
the sign ‘: as, arma. 
Obs. Sometimes, though rarely, the arsis falls upon a short syllable, 
which is thereby often made long: as, Italiam (Virg. Aen. i. 2). 

§ 763. The subdivisions or measures of a metrical line 
are called feet (pédés): thus the first of the above lines 
contains siz feet; the second, five; and the third, four. 

The following feet have distinctive names. 


1. OF TWO SYLLABLES. 
vy Pyrrhichius (Pyrrhic) ... pdtér, boné. 
v- Iambus.............. ddést, méo. 
<-» Trichaeus (Trochee).... arma, flabit. 
~- Spondéus (Spondee) .... Gras, ami. 
2. OF THREE SYLLABLES, 
vve Tribrichys ........... hominis, récipé. 
cvv Dactylus (Dactyl)...... dmnid, féctmis. 
_vv- Anapaestus (Anapaest) .. abéd, légérés, 
~ Amphibrichys ........ dmabat, digbiis. 
--- Creticus or Amphimicrus éxplé6, sérvitiis. 
v-- Bacchius ............ dmicds, siipelléz. 
--~- Antibacchius ......... aidiré, réxissé. 
-~-- Molossus............. hatisisti, divinaa. 


3. OF FOUR SYLLABLES. 
vvv~ Proceleusmaticus....... initia, céléritér. 
vv<- Tonicus a Minore....... dnérabint, génér 
a Majore....... alciscitir, sdlaminé. 
“vv- Choriambus........... éripiint, simplicitas. 
vi-~ Antispastus........... inéchaistis, périllistris. 
“~v~ Paeon primus ......... éxigitiis, réspiciat. 
secundus ....... dbédiét, démésticis. 
vvsv ———~tertius ......... inimicus, pépiléré. 
quartus......... inittd, miséricors. 
v--- Epitritus primus....... labérand6, salitantés. 
—secundus ..... ddministrans, impératriz. 
---v- ———— tertius ....... ductoritas, intélligéns. 
----v ———quartus ...... dssértator, infinitis. 
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Obs. Two iambi, trochees or spondees together, are sometimes called 
diiambus, ditrochaeus, and dispondeus respectively. 


§ 764. Verses are called Monometer, Dimeter, Trimeter, 
Tetrameter, Pentameter, or Hexameter, according to the 
number of measures (jérpa) which they contain. Hence 
a line consisting of six dactyls is called Hexameter (€, siz) ; 
while a line consisting of the same number of iambi or 
trochees, is called Trimeter (rpeis, three); and a line con- 
sisting of four anapaests, Dimeter (dis, twice). 


§ 765. Blision (élisio) or syndloepha (cvvadoipy) is the 
striking out of a vowel or a syllable ending with m, at the 
end of a word, when the following word begins with a 
vowel or h. It is indicated by the sign ~: as, 


cdnticiiére Gmnes (scanned, cdutict|ér’dmn'‘és) 
mé mistrum éxclami&t (mé misér’|éxclam|it) 
pérque hitmés (pérqu’hié|miés) 
imbrarum haec sédés (imbrar’|haec sédjés) 
Obs. 1. Monosyllabic words : are rarely elided, and least of all at the 
beginning of a verse. Si ad vitulam spectas (Virg. E. 48) must be 
read sy-ad vitulam, etc. 


Obs. 2. The elision of a long vowel before a short one is very rare. 

Obs. 3. If est follows a final vowel, the ¢ of est is elided, and not the 
final vowel: thus, 

nostra est, nostri est, nostrum est, should be written and 
read nostra’st, nosbri’st, nostrum’st. 

Obs. 4. Sometimes a final long vowel, in the arsis of a foot, and con- 
sequently receiving the ictus, remains unelided and long before a 
word beginning with a vowel: as, 

ter sunt | cena|ti im|ponere | Pélis | Ossam.—Virg. (G. 1, 281.) 

Also sometimes a final long vowel in éhesis remains unelided, 
but is shortened before a word beginning with a vowel; as the o of 
Pélté (properly Pélid) in the foregoing line. Similarly insiilae, Aen. 
3, 211; in both which cases the word would otherwise be incapable 
of forming part of an Hexameter. 

Obs. 5. The Interjections 0, heu, ah, proh, are not elided: as, 

6 pater | 6 hdminjum dijvumque aetierna potlestas.—Virg. 
&h &gd | non alitjer trist|es e|vincere | morbos.—Tib. 
Obs. 6. A final short vowel on which the ictus rests is sometimes 


lengthened before a single consonant : e.g. aberat (Virg. E. 1, 39)— 
gravidis autumno (ib. G. 2, 5). See Kennedy, Virg. p. 623. 


Obs. 7. Earlier writers sometimes elide s: as, 
nam si de nihilo fierent, ex omnibu’ rebus.—Lucr. 
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§ 766. Synaerésis (cvvaipecis) is the combination of two 
vowels into one. It is admissible only in the case of 
words which metrical laws would otherwise exclude, and 
more especially in the case of proper names: as, 

seu len|to fuejrint allvéaria | vimine | texta.—Virg. - 

Caucaselasque rejfert volujcres fur|tumque Pro\methti.—Virg. 

So Orphea, Typhoea. 

Synaeresis is chiefly found in the following words: 

A A A A A ° ° ° 
déinde, préinde, abiéte, ariéte, déésse and its derivatives, 
antéhac, and the whole verb antéire. 


§ 767. Diaerésis (diafpecis) indicates the separation of 
two vowels which might otherwise form a diphthong: 
aérius. | 

I. Dactytic HexameTerR METRE. 


§ 768. The Dactylic Hexameter, usually called simply 
Hexameter, is employed especially in epic poetry, whence 
it is also termed Heroic Verse. It consists properly of 
six dactyls (--~), the last of which is shortened by one 
syllable, so that the place of the last syllable is supplied 
by a trochee (--~), or, as the final syllable of each verse is 
common, by @ spondee (--). Instead of any one of the 
first four dactyls, a spondee may be used, but the fifth foot 
is regularly a dactyl. Hence, the following is the scheme 
of the verse: 


§ 769. The following are examples of the different com- 
binations of the first four feet: | 


1. Four dactyls. 
(a) r&dit 1tér l¥quidfim célérés n&équé commovet alas 


2. One spondee and three dactyls. 
(b) fmpénsiqué sf potérft sitipérare cruoris 
(ce) témpéors l&bintir tacitisqué stnescimus annis 
(d) nfitimir in vétitfim sempér ciipimusque negata 
(ce) 4spictfint sculfs stipérf mortalia justis 
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3. Two spondees and two dactyls. 


({) dfim virés annfqué sinfint tdlérate labores 

(g) qufrim quae médié’st non ést habitabilis aestu 
(h) cfrvariqué minfis & adfincés crescer’ in ungues 
(i) &t pater Gt térrfis mindfimgué ribescere vidit 
(k) nfimin& néc spérnf sYné poena nostra sinamus 
() cbntygérint riptdis lim6si Phasidos undas 


4, Three spondees and one dactyl. 
(m) n&tiram éxpéllas firc& t&mén usque recurret 
(n) Gt désfnt virés timén ést laudanda voluntas 
(0) aut prodéssé volfint ait délectare poetae 
(p) p&rtariint montés nascétur ridiculus mus 


5. Four spondees. 
(g) &x aequé captis ardébant mentibus ambo 


§ 770. Sometimes, but rarely, the fifth foot is a spondee, 
but then the fourth foot is a dactyl. Such a verse is 
called spondaic. It usually concludes with a word either 
of four syllables or of one syllable: as, 

constitit atque oculis Phrygia fgmink cfrcimspéxit 
cara deum soboles, magniim Jdvis fncréméntum 
cum patribus populoque, pen&tibis &t magnis dis 
Obs. Very rarely indeed do we find such a line as, 
aut le|vis ocre|as len|ts dijciint ar|gento (Virg. Aen. 7, 634). 


§ 771. A caesura (from caedo, “to cut”) is a division of 
the foot, so that one part of it is in one word, and another 
pert of it in another word. Every Hexameter line must 

ave at least one caesura. The following line has five: 


donec || erfs || felix || multés || numerdébis || amicos 
§ 772. The caesura may be either strong or weak. The 


strong caesura is when the foot is cut after its first long 
syllable: as, 


érma vilrimque cain6 || Tro|jaé qui | primus ab | éris 


The weak caesura is when the foot is cut after the first 
short syllable of a dactyl: as, 


6 pasief gravildra || dajbit deus | his quoque | finem 
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§ 773. The caesuras are named after the number of half 
feet preceding them (in Greek #uu- and p¢pos); trihemimeral, 
after the first three half feet; penthemimeral, after the 
first five half feet; hephthemimeral, after the first seven 
half feet; ennehemimeral, after the first nine half feet. 


§ 774. Every Hexameter verse has either the penthe- 
mimeral, or hephthemimeral caesura. The penthemimeral 
strong caesura is the most characteristic and most frequent. 
The hephthemimeral is generally used along with the 
trihemimeral: as, 


fama malim || quo non alii || veldcius wllum 


§ 775. Besides the pause, or pauses, of the caesura, an 
Hexameter usually has at least one other pause, where a 
foot terminates with a word. Thus, in the following line, 
there are two such pauses in addition to the penthemimeral 
caesura: as, 


tantae | molis erat || Roménam | céndere géntem 


§ 776. The last word of an Hexameter line usually con- 
sists of either two or three syllables. But a foreign word 
of four or more syllables is occasionally found in this 
position; especially if difficult to introduce elsewhere. 
Compare Virg. Aen. 3, 680 (cypa | risst); Ec. 8, 1 (Al- 
phési | boef). 

Obs. 1. A monosyllable may end a line if it is closely connected with 


the word immediately preceding it, or if it partakes of the 
nature of an enclitic. 


Hence such endings as laus est (Hor.), iisa est (Virg.), are admissible. 
Obs. 2. Also an accented monosyllable may be chosen to end a line, 
with a view to a particular effect: as, 
vértitur intered caelum, ét ruit édceanéd Néx (Virg. Aen. 2, 250). 
parturiint montés nascétur ridiculis mts (Hor. A. P. 139). 


§ 777. It is not usual, except for the conveyance of a 
particular idea, to make the first four feet of an Hexameter 
exclusively dactyls or exclusively spondees. An accumu- 
lation of dactyls produces a rapid movement: an accumula- 
tion of spondees a heavy movement. These opposite effects 
are designedly produced by Virgil in the following lines: 


quaédrupedénte putrém soniti quatit ungula campum (Aen. 8, 596). 
flli intér sesé magn vi brdcchia téllunt (G. 4, 174). 
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§ 778. Hypermeter.—Lines are thus designated which 
have a syllable over the full measure (trip pézpov). But 
this is only allowed when the redundant syllable ends in 
a vowel (also very rarely in m), and the following line 
begins with a vowel. The redundant syllable in Virgil 
is in the great majority of cases the enclitic -que. See 
G. 2, 344 and 443, etc. ‘We also find tecta Laltinédrum 
(Aen. 7, 160); and decoquit | himérem (G. 1, 295).’ K. 

When a line of verse ends with an imperfect foot, it is 
called catalectic (xaraAryeu, to leave off). When the last 
foot is perfect, the verse is acatalectic. The term hyper- 
catalectic is sometimes applied to hypermetrical lines. 


II. Dacryztic PENTAMETER. 


§ 779. The Dactylic Pentameter is found only in con- 
junction with the Hexameter, the distich thus formed 
being called an Elegiac couplet: as, 


Postera liix oritiir. Lingufs animfsque favéte, 
Niinc dicénda boné || stint bona verba dié.—Ov. 


It has the following scheme: 
Le ieee No ole ee 1S 
Here observe : 
1. It consists of two members, separated by a pause 
(the penthemimeral). 


2. Each member consists of two entire feet, origin- 
ally dactyls, followed by an imperfect or hal/ 
foot, consisting of a monosyllable. (24-+ 24 = 5. 
Hence the name Pentameter.) 

3. The first two dactyls only may be replaced by 
spondees. 


4, It has six arses, but only four theses (§ 762). 


5. The last syllable of the verse is common. 


Obs. The most accurate poets, however, generally take care that 
a short syllable at the close shall end with a consonant: as, 


vix Priamus tanti || tétaque Trdja fuit.—Ov. 


§ 780. The two dactyls in the latter half of the verse 
are unalterable: the first half admits of the following four 
varieties : 
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1. Two dactyls: as, 
Crédidimiis générf || néminibiisque tufs 


2. A combination of a spondee and a dactyl: as, 
trijéctim glidyé || mérte perire juvét 


cim mili pér longs || cOnvaluére morés (most usual form) 


3. Two spondees: as, 
siiprémém béllfs || {mposufsse manum 


§ 781. The following additional rules are observed by 
the most accurate poets (especially Ovid).in the structure 
of Pentameter Verse: — 


_ (1.) The last word of the line is regularly a dissylable. 


Obs. Catullus, Propertius, and others, employ quadrisyllabic, and Jess 
frequently, trisyllabic endings. 


(2.) A monosyllable at the close of either half of the 
line is avoided. 


(3.) Elision is avoided both at the end of the first 
half and altogether in the second. 


JII. Tamsic MEtrREs. 


§ 782. Iambic Trimeter—The Roman grammarians called 
this verse senarius from its six feet; it originally con- 
sisted of three double-iambi or iambic dipodies (d:rodia 


tayuxal). 


§ 783. The characteristic foot of each dipody is the 
second, and this is mostly kept pure, or simply resolved 
moto a tribrach. The first syllable in each dipody may be 
either long or short: whence the common rule—spondees 
in the odd places (1, 3, 5), but not in theeven. (Cf. Hor. 
A. P. 257, ‘non ut de sede secunda Cederet aut quarta 
socialiter.’) 

Then, either syllable of the spondee may be resolved 
into two short syllables; thus allowing a dactyl or an 
anapaest in the odd places, only with iambic ictus—i. e. 
with the rhythmic stress on the latter part of the foot. 

Further, the long syllable of each iambus being resol- 
vable into two short syllables, a tribrach becomes possible 
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in any foot (except the last ~*). Thus the scheme of 
Iambic Trimeter or Iambic Senarius is as follows: 


4 


4 id 4 4 4 w 
w -_- v= w - wv = wW -_ wv = 
4 4 4 
(4 4 (4 
-_ ww -_ ww _ ww 
4 4 , 


ww = ww = ww 


§ 784. These licences, borrowed from Greek versification, 
are freely used by Plautus and Terence; also by Phaedrus 
and by Seneca the tragic writer. Horace, who employs 
this metre in the greater part of his ‘ Epodes’ (see § 807), 
has no instance of a dactyl later than the 3rd place. 

Plautus and Terence admit spondees, with their equi- 
valents, not only to the odd places, but also to the even; 
excepting the sixth : e. g. 

ipid | mé jista | ét cléjméns fie'rit sér|vitiis | 
scis féc\ié € sérvjé tit ésjsés lijbértiis | mrthi | 
proptéré|a quod | sérvilbas lijbéra!litér | 

quéd ha&bi|i sim|mim prétilim périsdlvi | tibi | 

A penthemimeral or a hephthemimeral caesura is 
essential to the effect of this verse. 


§ 785. Other Iambic Metres.—Of these, Iambic Dimeter 
Acatalectic corresponds to the foregoing minus the first 
dipody. It is also found with a hypermetrical syllable— 
Iambic Dimeter Hypermeter or Hypercatalectic. 

The senarius is also found with the last foot imperfect 
—lambic Trimeter Catalectic (§ 811). In general it must 
be understood, that both the iambic and trochaic metres, 
when used in lyric composition, admit of far fewer licences 
than when used by dramatic writers. 


§ 786. Choliambus.—A kind of limping movement is given 
to the senarius, by substituting a trochee for an iambus 
in the sixth foot. Being at the end of a line, aspondee (7 _) 
may be used for the trochee. Such a verse is called chol- 
iambus (halt-tambus), scazén (cxdlw, to limp), or senarius 
claudus (Gr. xwAds, limping senarius). 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
ed ere Gd bee Pee ieee yee 

quae tif volébas || néc puédlla nélébat 

Sn aémulétitr || {mprob{ jocés Phaedri 
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The tambus is indispensable in the 2nd, 4th, and 5th 


feet. 

Obs. 1. The choliambus is only adapted for use in short poems. 

Obs. 2. Rarely, instead of the penthemimeral caesura, we find a prin- 
cipal pause at the end of the tambus in the 2nd place and a foot- 
caesura before the fourth arsis, as, 

Quodctimque agit || renfdet hunc habét mérbum (Cat. 39, 7). 

Obs. 3. The resolution of a long syllable into two short is allowed 
only at the commencement of a line or in the arsis of the first four 
feet. Catullus has once a dactyl in the first place (nén mihi, 44, 
20), and once a tribrach in the second (quem non | in &lijqua ré, 
22, 19); but no other resolutions. Martial uses them more 


freely : as, . 
dméthys|tinas|qué milt|ériim | vicat | véstés (1, 96, 7.) 
sédé am|bilat|vé liber, etc. (3, 20, 14.) 
&n rajrd Tal|/z frit|tir at|qué Lijcdni (ib. 17.) 
vidia|qué platd|no, etc. (3, 58, 3.) 
N.B. The metre is also called Hipponactius from its reputed inventor 
Hipponax, and was employed in Greek by Babrius in his fables. 


IV. Trocuaic Metres. 


§ 787. Comic Tetrameter.—This verse is also called Quad- 
ratus from having four measures (see § 764), Octonarius 
Catalecticus from having eight feet all but a syllable, and 

tenarius from having only seven full feet. 

The law of the trochaic metres is the reverse of that 
of the iambic. In the iambic, the odd places freely 
admit spondees or their equivalents: in the trochaic, it 
is the first foot of each dipody which gives a character 
to the metre; and consequently the odd places of the 
Trochaic Tetrameter, especially the 1st and 7th, are for 
the most part kept pure, or simply admit a resolution 
of the long syllable. In the 2nd, 4th, and 6th places, 
spondees or their equivalents, dactyls and anapaests—each 
with trochaic ictus—are freely admitted. The Comic 
writers Plautus and Terence, who chiefly use this metre, 
admit other licences beside those mentioned above. Apart 
from such, the scheme of the Trochaic Tetrameter Cata- 
lectic is as follows :— 


, d 2 ‘4 v4 a , , j 
- w - w = ww - w - w - ws = w bod 
3 (d a 
a == —_ =_ = 
3 cd a 
mn ww _- ww oso ww 
a id 3 ‘4 2 4 
ww Ww ww wW ww w ww WwW ww J ww ww wa VI Wh 


(For examples, see Ter. Andr. 1. 2. 7,8; 1. 4. 1-6; 1.5. 6,7, 10-16, 19-25.) 
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There is a pause or division in the middle of the line, 
after the 4th foot. 

Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic, i.e. with the last foot 
a complete trochee, is also used by Plautus and Terence. 


§ 788. Other Trochaic Metres.—Dimeter Catalectic is 
once used by Horace (Od. 2, 18). He has admitted no 
substitution of foot whatever, using the scheme— 
eee a a one 

When used by the Comic writers, it admits the same 
kinds of licence as the Tetrameter. 'Trochaic Monometer, 
catalectic or acatalectic, also occurs occasionally in comedy. 


Obs. Sometimes a metre of a Trochaic character is introduced by an 
unaccented syllable called an anacriusis (aydxpovois, up-stroke). 
Such lines may however mostly be scanned as Iambic; see 
§ 802, Obs. 


V. ANAPAESTIC DIMETER. 


§ 789. Anapaestic Dimeter Acatalectic Verse consists 
regularly of four anapaests (which are interchangeable 
with spondees), and has always a division in the middle 
of the Vine: 

The spondees in the Ist and 3rd feet (but not elsewhere) 
may be resolved into dactyls (which dactyls, however, 
must not be immediately followed by an anapaest), so that 
we obtain the following scheme :— 


ww 


Intends 


t ists 


a 
oe ww - 


§ 790. The last syllable of each line is not common as in 
dactylic, iambic and trochaic metres. In the anapaestic 
system there exists a synaphéa (cvvadea) or connexion of 
all the verses, so that a short syllable at the end of one 
line may become long by position, from being followed by 
a word in the next line beginning with a consonant: as, 


aay 
grege dimissé pabiila carpit 
ludft prat6, ete. 
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§ 791. A series of Dimeter Anapaestics is usually 
closed by a monometer which very often takes the form 
of the versus. Adonius (-~~|-~), of course with anapaestic 
ictus: as, 

nos é tanté visf populd 
digné premerét quos favers6 
cardiné mindiis. (Sen. Thy. 878-880.) 

But the other forms of the Anapaestic dipody are equally 
admissible. A monometer may be introduced at any point 
of a series. 


VI. HENDECASYLLABIC OR PHALACIAN VERSE. 


§ 792. The Hendecasyllabic (‘eleven-syllable’) Verse is 
trochaic in its general character. It consists of five feet ; 
but the second, instead of being a trochee, is a dactyl 
(rarely a spondee). This gives a graceful, tripping move- 
ment to the line. 


, | - | < | - |- >| 
—- = =a ww ww =_ wW a- wW -_ Ww 


The first foot is regularly a spondee, but a trochee is 
admissible, and even an iambus. 


EXAMPLES. 
pdsser déliciaé meaé puéllae 
Acmen Séptimitis sués améres 
adliis in Libya Indisque tésta 
caésid veniam obvitis ledni 
&t Acmé levitér caput refléctens (Cat.) 

§ 793. No fixed rules can be laid down for caesural or 
other pauses in this metre. Most frequently the first 
syllable of the dactyl] forms the beginning of a word, but 
from the examples given above, it will be seen that this is 
not so always. The favourite caesura is after the long 
syllable of the 3rd foot. 


Obs. 1. The substitution of a spondee for the dactyl in the 2nd 
place is destructive of the character of the verse, and is not found 
in Catullus or Martial. (No. 55, Cat. stands by itself. Of 32 lines, 
only about half are true Hendecasyllabics; the rest have a spondee 
in the second place. It was probably an experiment in versification 
which was not thought worthy of repetition.) A neat imitation of 
the metre of Catullus is given by Tennyson: ‘O you chorus 
of indolent reviewers.’ 

Obs. 2. Hypermeter lines (for the conditions relating to which see 
§ 778) occur occasionally in this metre: as, 


quaenam te mala mens miselle Ravide- 
agit praecipitem. (Cat. 40, 1.) 
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VII. CHoriamBic VERSE. 

§ 794. Choriambic Verse has usually a spondaic com- 
mencement or base and an iambic conclusion. The prin- 
cipal forms of it are— 

1. With one choriambus (Glyconian]: 
Lane | fey Be | vo 
audax | omnia per|peti 
cui frons | turgida cornjibus 
2. With two choriambi: 


2 as| foe Leo.e2 see 
seu rulpit teretes || Marsus aper | plagas 
Myrtojum pavidus || nauta secet | mare 
3. With three choriambi : 
J 


teow Ol owe Vee esl 
morda'ces aliter || diffugiunt || sollicitu(dines 
quae mens | est hodie || cur eadem || non puero | fuit 


Obs. 1. Nos. 2 and 3 are called Asclepiadean (from the grammarian 
Asclepiades). The latter is called long Asclepiadean. 


Obs. 2. Catullus has the first form with trochaic or iambic base; e.g. 
médntijum domina ut | fores 
piel|lae et puers in|tegri (34, 9 & 2) 
Obs. 3. A variety of form 1, with monosyllabic conclusion, is called 
Pherecratean. See foll. section. 

§ 795. Horace uses the first form, whether Glyconian or 
Pherecratean, only in connection with other rhythms, as 
in the following stanzas :— 

(1.) © fons | Bandieraé | spléndidy6r | vitr6 ) (2nd chor. form or 
Difilei | digné méré6 | n6n sine fl6jribiis ' Asclepiadean) 
Crfis dojnfbéris hae|d6 (Pherecratean) 
Cuf frons | tirgYd% cérjnYbiis (Glyconian). 
(2.) Sorfbéris Vari6 | f6rtis &t hés|tiim 
Victér, | Maetnif | cfrminis 41té — (2nd chor. form) 
Qu&m rém | cfinqué féréx | nfvrbis aut | équfs 
Milés | t6 diict, gés|strit (1st chor. form: Glyc.). 
and (3) in the couplet, 
Quém tu | MélpSméné | stmél (1st chor. form: Glyc.) 
N&scén|tém plictd6 | lfiminé vfidérfs (2nd chor. form), 
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Obs. There is regularly a division of the line at the end of a foot, in 
the second and third forms. Such lines as the following are quite 
exceptional :-— 

dum flagrantia de—torquet ad oscula (Hor. Od. 2, 12, 25.) 
arcanique fides || prodiga per—lucidior vitro (ib. 1, 18, 16.) 

non incendia Car—thaginis impiae (ib. 4, 8, 17.) 

In the two former instances, the prefixes (de, per) may Le 


regarded as distinct words. In the third, the departure from the 
general rule is probably due to the proper name (K.) 


VIII. Minor Iampic anD GALLIAMBIC VERSE. 


§ 796. There is but one ode in Roman literature written 
in Ionic &@ minort verses (Hor. Od. iii. 12): it appears 
to have four divisions, each consisting of ten connected 
Tonic & minori feet without hiatus or common syllable at the 
end of a foot: the scheme is 


ld 4 | ld ? 
we VY a ee ww VO ae ae wo Te =m ao ww VY am ow 

4 ld | 0 ? 
ww wa ww VW a = ww VW a ow ww VY = = 

? d : 
wv VC =_ ww he a * 


Miserérum est neque amori | dare liidum neque diilci 
mala vino lavere; ait exjanimdri metuéntes 
patruue verbera Ifnguae, 


One short ode is not sufficient to enable us to ascertain the 
laws of this metre. 


§ 797. Akin to the Ionic & minort verse is the Galliambic 
(so named from the Galli or priests of Cybele, for whose 
movements its animated rhythm was well adapted). The 
general scheme is, 


i Ogee et Slee Mo ee eee A 
WI I a= wv = wo = -m I Ww WV wv = w 


ics 


EXAMPLES. 
itaque dt domum Cybébes || tetigére lassulae 
aliéna quae peténtes || velut éxulés loct 


The two short syllables at the beginning of each half- 
verse are sometimes exchanged for a long, and the long 
syllable at the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and (especially) the 5th arsis 
may be resolved into two short syllables : thus— 


“4 , ? } , , og 
ao = VY =e VY a = -_ = VW a WD oe 


jam jim dolét quod égi || jam jémque paenitet 
2 8B 
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. 4 
—— ? | ? a w 
ww WI VY Ww WD we WY ee wv Ve =e WY VY WD WD oe 


—h e ~~ —<—— 
ego viridis dlgida Idae || nive amicta ldc& colém 


, 
4 z 4 | = 4 
w wo =m WwW Ww w wv =_ =» ww ww w ww VT ae WwW 


dea mégna dei Cybébe || dea ddmina Dindymi. 


‘4 
w 


Lastly, there occurs, but rarely, a partial return to the 
original Ionic 4 minort form, by changing the tambus after 
the first beat (ictus) in each half-verse into a trochee 
(never, however, in both halves at once), so that we 
obtain either 

oe ee 


fur the first half, as in 
hilirfite aeré citAtis || erréribus animim; or 


| , ‘6 
ww ew wp Vv Vv 


for the second half, as in 
aberé foro palaéatra || stidio ét gymnierfs. 
Obs. The above examples are taken from the ‘Atys’ of Catullus: 
Carm. 63. 


TX. Loagaorepic VERSE. 


§ 798. Logaoedic Verse (Adyos, dod4) consists of dactyls 
succeeded by trochees. The following species are used 
by Horace :— 


GQ). 9 vers ese = 

—_ Ww Ww -~ w WwW w | -m w 
4 | - 

(2) SS ee | ears [om oe ee ae fee 
_-_ Ww WwW mao WV Ww - Vv w as WwW WwW —_ wW -_- wW —_ wW 
Se pee [es 


frodnde nova puer || tim paliimbes 
sdlvitur décris hiéms graté vice || véris ét Favoni 


It will be seen that in the latter, the first three dactyls 
may be replaced by spondees, but not the fourth ; which 
moreover must end with a word. The final trochee may 
be replaced by a spondee. 

The Logacedic metres are found only in combination 
with others. (§§ 802, 811.) 


. 
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X. ASYNARTETE VERSE. 


§ 799. An asynartete as) or heterogeneous 
verse is one combining two dissimilar rhythms ; as Dactylic 
and Jambic, or Iambic and Trochaic. The following kinds 
occur, but only in combination with other metres :— 


(1) Iambic rhythm followed by dactylic: thus, 


viavae|[ ole |t-ev[ lee [= 
(2) Dactylic rhythm followed by iambic: thus, 
4 , w —_ &- ? -_ / w 
i i | a 
(1) nivéeque deductint Jovem || niiac mare niinc siluae 
(Hor. Epod. 13, alternate lines.) 


(2) scribere vérsiculds || amoére pérculsiim gravi 
(ib. 11, alternate lines.) 


Obs. The Logaoedic is less correctly regarded as an asynartete 
metre; the dactylic and trochaic rhythms being very similar te each 
other. 


XI. Sappoic VERSE. 


§ 800. The Sapphic Stanza consists of four lines. The 
first three are alike, and consist each of five feet, with 
trochaic rhythm, only with a dactyl instead of a trochee in 
the 3rd place (cf. § 792, Hendecasyllabics); followed by a 
Versus Adonius (*-~- 4=). Horace adopted this stanza 
from Sappho of Lesbos, with the substitution of a spondee 
for a trochee in the 2nd place; a change which rendered 
it fitter for lofty subjects, but at some sacrifice of lightness 
and grace. The Horatian Sapphic scheme is— 


av[--|[2-+-|[--| = = (thrice) 
? 
Clére | Maéce|nds eques | it paltérni 
Fhimi|nis rijpaé simul | ét j5'cds& 
Rédder|et laud|és tibi | Vatijcaéni 
Montis | imago. 


§ 801. The following are illustrations of the caesura — 


1, clare Maécenas || eques uit patérni (penth.) 
2. Mércuri || facuindé népos || Atlantis (tri. and hephth.) 


3. lavired || dondéndis Apéllinéri (tri.) ; 
B 2 
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4. férvet fmmensiis-qué rift || profiindo (hephth.) 
5. lénis Iithyf& || tiére matres (penth. weak.) 
Obs. 1. The caesura with elision occurs occasionally, but the effect is 
hardly agreeable : 
{mbritim divina avis imminentum (Od. 3, 27, 104). 
Obs. 2. Once a short syllable is lengthened by arsis at the caesura : 
dngulus ridét, ubi non Hymetto (Od. 2, 6, 14). 
oe 3. Hypermeter lines occur not unfrequently: e.g.— 
Rémulaé genti date rémque prélemque ~ 
ét decus émne. 
mugitnt vaccaé tibi téllit hinnitum 
dipta quddrigis equa. 
dissidéns plebi numeré behitérum 
éximit virtus. 


Obs. 4. There is a close connexion between the third line and the 
Versus Adonius: Horace sometimes divides a word between them : 
as, 

laébitur ripé Jove nén probdnte ux- 
érius 4mnis. 

Thracié bacchdnte magis sub inter- 
lunia vénto. 


XII. Atcaic VERSE. 


§ 802. The Alcaic Strophe or Stanza consists of four 
lines, and was so called from Alcaeus of Lesbos. It has 
the following scheme :— 


| a0 2- || =-- | 4.5 (twice) (Aleaic line). 
| -- | -- | =-~ | <>] (Trochaic Dimeter with anacrusis = ) 


sy | Sve | 2+ | =5 (Logaoedic). 


The long anacrusis is preferred in each of the two first 
lines; and the concluding syllable of each is mevary. 
Jong: as, | 

Non | sémper | imbres || nuibibus | bispidds 
Ma(nant in | dagros || avit mare | Caéspiim 
Véx|dnt injaéquallés projcellae 
Usque nec | Armenilfs in Gris. 


But a short syllable is found in both places: as, 
Fa'véte | lfnguis || cérmina | nén priis 
Audita..... .-- (Hor. Od. 3, 1, 2.) 
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Obs. The third line may also be scanned as Iambic Dimeter Hyper- 


catalectic :— 


w | 4 | = 
_ «a WS = —_ = VW ow -_ 


The fifth syllable is invariably long. 


§ 803. The following are the most frequent caesural 
divisions : 
1. In the first two lines :— 
Dissolve frigus || ligna super foco (penth.) 


Obs. An elision may take place here in spite of the caesura: as, 
°o/~ 
Regum timendor|lum in proprios greges (Hor. Od. 3, 1, 5). 


2. In the third: 


(a.) non vultus instantis || tyranni 
(0.) spargent || olivetis || cupressi 
(c.) si fractus illabatur || orbis 


3. In the fourth, in order of frequency : 
(a.) impavidum || ferient || ruinae 
(b.) flumina constiterint || acuto 
(c.) aut digito || male || pertinaci 
(d.) levia personuere || saxa 
(e.) cuncta || supercilio || moventis 
Obs. 1. Once a short syllable is made long by arsis in the fourth 


line : 
caeca timét aliunde fata (ib. 2, 13, 16). 
Obs. 2. A monosyllable at the place of the caesura in the first two 
lines is unusual, but is sometimes used very effectively by Horace : 
Carthagini jam || non ego nuntios 
quid debeas, o || Roma Neronibus 
A monosyllable in the last place is rare, and only admissible 
when the connexion with the following line is very close: e.g.— 
cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
pinu ... (ib. 2, 11, 13.) 

Obs. 3. The division in the middle of the 1st and 2nd lines is an 
important feature, and as such is hardly ever neglected: such a 
line as 

mentémque lymphat—ém Maredético (ib, 1, 37, 14) 
is altogether exceptional. 

Obs. 4. Hypermeter lines (with elision) are occasionally admitted : 
e.g.— 

sors exitura et nos in aeternum 
exilium, etc. (ib. 2, 3, fin.) 
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XITI. Dovusie on ALTERNATING VERSES. 


§ 804. This system, to which the Elegiac verse belongs, 
has been carried out by Horace in great variety. 


§ 805. Trimeter Logacedic and Long Sapphic——There is 
one ode (I. 8) in which the odd lines have the following 
scheme (logacedic: dactyl followed by two trochees) : 


2u v2 2 Yas: 


Lyd dic pér | Omnés: 


and the even, the following (choriambic, with Trochaic 
Dimeter base: called long Sapphic) : 


4 4 


té déos orjo S¥barin || cir prdpéris | 4mando 


§ 806. Trochaic Dimeter and Iambic Trimeter Catalectic.— 
This combination occurs in one ode only (II, 18). ‘The 
trimeter has such a pause that the rhythm of the latter 
half becomes truchaic. The scheme is: 


rd ’ 
a Va W — 


- Y 
2.“ ci|/2v-- - yas: 


< 


-_- 
nén ébir néqlue avréum 
mea rénidét || fn ddmod lacinar. 


Obs. The last syllable of each line is common; and there is no 
metrical connection between the lines (synaphea), as may be seen 
from the following example :— 


rapacis Orci |{ fine destinata 
aula divitem manet (ib. 30, 31.) 


§ 807. Horace has imitated Archilochus, the inventor 
of Jambic Verse (Hor. A. P. 79) in many instances. In 
the first ten Epodes, we have Iambic Trimeter alternating 
with Iambic Dimeter, both Acatalectic. The usual 
variants occur in the Trimeter (§ 783); in the Dimeter 
(with the single exception of one tribrach in the 2nd 
place, Epod. 2, 62), only that of a spondee for an iambus at 


a 
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the beginning of each dipody. The following are examples 
of the structure of both :— 


(1) Iambic Trimeter—odd lines. 


béa'tus i11é || qui | prdciil | négo tris 

positds'que ver'nas || dijtis ex'amén | domus 

néc mii nis hiiméris || éffjica|cis Her\culis 
pavidim'qué lépdirem et || ad|venam | liques | gruem 
aut Amiite le|vi || ra'ra ten|dit réjtia 

quid dix\it aut | quid || tacalit? O | rébis | meis 
quod si | pudiicé& || milijer in | partém | juvat 


(2) Iambic Dimeter—even lines. 

it pris\c& || gens | morta|liim 

senijle || gut|tur fré|gerit 

vidéré || propéirantés | domum 

jiiciin'd’ || cap'tat praé|mia 

Obs. A diphthong is once shortened before another vowel (Epod. 5, 
100), as: 
St Esquilinaé lites (§ 765, Obs. 4.) 


§ 808. Another combination, after Archilochus (used 
once only, IV. 7), is formed by the second half of a Penta- 
meter appended to an Hexameter verse, as: 

diffugére nivés; redetint jam gramina cémpis 
&rboribiisque comae. 


Obs. The Hexameter may be varied according to the rules of that 
verse; but the alternate lines exclude spondees. 


§ 809. Another, after Archilochus (Epod. 13), consists 
of an Hexameter, alternating with an asynartete line 
made up of a dimeter iambic and the second half of a 
Pentameter (§ 799): as, 


horrida tempestas caelum contraxit, et imbres ; 
nivésque dedictint J&Svém || nvinc mare, niin siluae. 


Obs. The even line of the above is the even line reversed of Epod. 11 
see foll. §. 


§ 810. Another, after Archilochus (Epod. 11), consists 
of a senarius alternating with an asynartete line made up of 
the second half of a Pentameter together with an Iambic 
Dimeter Acatalectic (see § 785). ) 
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The scheme of the alternate (asynartete) lino is as 
follows :— 
toveve ede zleozlyzleos 
mollibiis | in piiérlis || aut fn puélliis fréré 
Inachia furelré, || silvis honorem decutit 
libera consililé || nec contumeliae graves 
Obs. The short syllable at the caesural pause, and the hiatus in 
vincere mollitie || amor Lycisci me tenet (v. 24), 
are explained by the fact of the two halves of the line being 
composed in distinct measures, in each of which the last syllable of 
the verse is common. 

§ 811. Another (I. 4), after Archilochus, consists of a 
logaoedic line (§ 798, 2), followed by an Iambic Trimeter 
Catalectic: as, 

Pallid& | mors aeq|ud piilslat pédé || pauptrim t&ibérnas, 
Régimqie tarrés. © beats Séxti: 

Altern|o terrjam quatijunt pede || dum graves Cyclopum 
Volcanus ardens urit officinas. 


§ 812. Horace has another combination consisting of 
Dactylic Hexameter alternating with Dactylic Tetrameter 
—the latter corresponding to the last four feet of an 
ordinary Hexameter, and consequently having the ending 
fue -= (Od. 1, 7 and 28; Epod. 12). Thus the scheme 


of the Tetrameter is :— 
SS lt 2 Se Ze {7 =, as: 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mitylenen, 
Aut Ephés|6n bim&rlisvé Cérjinthi ; 
Moenia, vel Baccho Thebas vel Apolline Delphos 
Insigniés, aut | Thésstla | Témpé. 


§ 813. And, lastly, Horace has in two odes (Epod. 14 
and 15) an Hexameter followed by an Iambic Dimeter 


Acatalectic : as, 


Nox erat et caelo fulgebat luna sereno 
Intér minora sideré ; 


and in one other ode by a pure senarius (Epod. 16): as, 


Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus aetas 
Sufs et {psa Réma viribiis ruft. 
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X1V. THe Priarean Verse. 


§ 814. The Priapean verse (Catull. 17, 18 and 19) con- 
sists of the placing together, in une line but uninter- 
mingled, of a Glyconic and Pherecratean verse. ‘I'he 
spondaic base of both halves of the verse, however, 
lLecomes more frequently than not a trochee, so that 
the scheme is: 


-v[le4-[r-Al--|[----|5s 
paupér|fs tigtri | patér || filijis-qué cdléni 
hajis | nim démIni | cdlant || mé déjGimqué silajtant 
" quéreits | Grid& rist|tcé || conform&ts séci|ri 
altér | fsstdva | cdléns || diligiéntia at her|ba 
Obs. A short syllable may reckon as long at the pause: e.g, :— 
nutrio magis et magis || et beabo quotannis, 


XV. THe SATURNIAN VERSE. 


§ 815. The Saturnian was the old native Roman verse, 
and it remained in use till the hexameter was introduced 
by Ennius. Its rhythm is controlled not by the quantity 
of syllables as lung or short, but by word-accent. 

It consists of two members, cach of which has three 
accents. The first member has a monosyllabic anacrusis. 
The following two lines may serve as specimens; the 
former ascribed to the poet Naevius, the latter a retort 
upon him by one of the ‘ Metelli :’— 


faté Romae Metélli || ffunt cénsulés 
dabvint maliim Metélli || Navid poétae 


§ 816. The Saturnian line has been described as Iambic 
Trimeter Hypermeter, or Trochaic Trimeter with ana- 
crusis; but it is better to regard it as a distich written in 
a single line, as in the old English ballad metre. 


Obs. The oldest English metre consists in like manner of a distich 
regulated only by word-accent, often treated as a single line: as, 


fn a sémer séson, when sdfte was the sénne. (Piers Plowman.) 
§ 817. It was in the Saturnian metre that Naevius 


wrote his poem on the First Punic War, the first line of 
which was, 


virim mibf Caména || fnsecé (#.e. insequere) versvitum. 
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The song of the Arval Brothers (Wordsworth, Early Latin, 
p. 158), some fragments of Salian hymns, and probably 
certain inscriptions and epitaphs are also in this metre. 


XVI. Toe TeviamBic on Mivuric VERSE (dock-tailed ; from 
ped, ovpa.). 

§ 818. The Teliambic verse is an hexameter terminated 
by an iambus (réAos, tauBos) instead of a spondee (_ » for 
zy). As the last syllable of the line is common, the 
iambus may become a Pyrrhic, but with iambic ictus 
(.¢). Examples :— 


Dirige 3d oris &qluds || ad | cérta cuibjilys | cinés. 
Ité dd\miim siti'rae || vénit | Héspérits | ité sa|turae 


Obs. The effect of this line is similar to that of the Choliambic (§ 786), 
the rhythm being suddenly interrupted. See Terentianus Maurus, 
de metris, 


§ 820. ( 309) 


PART IV.—PHILOLOGICAL. 


CHapTreR LXVIII.—TuHeE ALPHABET. 


§ 819. The Latin Language is a member of that great family of 
languages known by the name of Indo-European or Aryan. At 
some remote period a race migrated from the Hast, embracing the 
ancestors of both the Greeks and Italians. From this race the 
Italians branched off, and were themselves divided into two stocks, 
the Latins on the west, and the Umbro-Samnites on the east, the 
latter including the Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, and their numerous 
colonies. 


Obs. 1. The term Jndo-EHuropean points to the eastern and western 
limits of the languages so designated. It includes the Indian, 
Persian, Slavonian, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, Gothic or German, 
and Celtic languages. The term Aryan is derived from one of the 
most ancient names of nations included in the above family (Gr. 
“Apio, Lat, Arii), and contains the root Ar- (dperh), noble, brave. 


Obs. 2. The Umbro-Samnite branch, though more closely related to 
Latin than to Greek, was distinct from the Latin. It was itself 
divided into two main dialects, the Umbrian and the Oscan, the 
latter being spoken by the Samnites. Of both of these dialects 
some remains have come down to us. 


§ 820. The Latin Alphabet was derived from the Dorian Greeks 
of Cumae and Sicily. Of the 24 letters of the Grecian Alphabet, 
the Latins omitted 6, d, and x, and changed the Digamma or Vau 
(f), having the power of V or W, into F. The Latin Alphabet 
consisted originally of 20 letters, to which X, making the whole 
number 21, was added at a very early period : 


1. A. 8, H. 15. P. 
2. B 9. I(J) 16. Q. 
3. C. 10. K. 17. R. 
4, D, 11. L. 18, §. 
5. E. 12. M. 19, T. 
6. F. 13. N. 20. V (U) 
7. Ze 14, 0. 21, X. 
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Hence Cicero mentions an alphabet of 21 letters, of which x 
was the last (N. D. 2, 93). 


Obs. It appears that when the Dorian Alphabet was introduced among 
the Latins, C was the Guttural Media, corresponding to the Greek 
y, and K the Guttural Tenuis, corresponding to the Greek x. But 
at a very early stage of the Latin Alphabet, the difference between 
the Guttural Media and Tenuis seems to have almost disappeared ; 
C being used to express both the Tenuis and Media. Hence on the 
Columna Rostrata we find the forms leciones, macistratos, ecfoctont, 
pucnandod, Cartocinienses, equivalent to legiones, magistratus, exfu- 
giunt, pugnando, Carthaginienses. In like manner C. and Cn., the 
ancient representatives of Gaius and Gnaeus, were retained down to 
the latest times. K gradually went out of use, being only retained 
in a few words, of which the chief were Kaeso, Kalendae, kalumnia, 
kaput; and to mark the comparatively slight difference between 
the Tenuis and Media, a new letter G, formed from C by adding a 
tail to the latter, was introduced to indicate the Media. This letter 
is found in the time of the First Punic War, on the sarcophagus of 
L. Scipio Barbatus; and it was placed in the alphabet between F 
and H by a freedman of Sp. Carvilius Ruga, the old letter Z having 
by this time become obsolete. (Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 59.) 


§ 821. The Emperor Claudius introduced three new letters; 
namely, an inverted Digamma, 4, to distinguish the consonant v 
from the vowel u; the Antisigma, 0, to express the sounds bs and 
ps, answering to the Greek y; and the sign of the Greek aspirate 
F, to express the intermediate sound between the vowels ¢ and w 
(v. § 840, 3). These letters were used in inscriptions, some of 
which are extant; but they soon went out of use (Tacit. Annal. xi. 
14); and Priscian and the other grammarians mention therefore an 
alphabet of only twenty-three letters, in which g, w and y are 
included. 


(A.) THE CONSONANTS. 
- I. Gutturals. 


§ 822. K.C. (1) The early history of these letters has been 
already explained (§ 820, Obds.). The Latin C, except at an early 
period, had the same sound as & in the cognate languages. Hence 
it stands in place of g and h before ¢ and the sharp sibilant s: 


rectum rexi [rec-si] from rego 
auctum auxi [auc-si] » augeo 
tractum traxi [trac-si] »» traho 


vectum vexi [vec-si] » veho 
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C is assimilated to d in composition before a guttural tenuis: as, 


iccirco for idcirco quicquam for quidquam 
quicquid ,, quidquid - nhequicquam ,, nequidquam. 


Obs. The forms with c are the orthography of the best MSS.; but we 
generally find quidquid, 
(2) C disappears :— 
i. Before 1: as, 


ara-nea [=arac-nea] comp. dpdyvn de-ni [=dec-ni] comp. decem 
la-na [=lac-na] ,, Adyvy qui-ni{quinc-ni] ,, quinque. 
luna [=luc-na] ,, —luceo 


ii. Before ¢, when the nasal precedes: as, 
quin-tus [=quinc-tus] Quin-tius [ = Quinc-tius]. 


iii, Before ¢ and s, if C is preceded by the liquids r or 7 or the 


diphthong au: 
ar-tus [=arc-tus] comp. arceo 
fartus [ = farc-tus] »  farcio 
tortus [ =torc-tus ] »,  torqueo 
mul-si [=mulc-si]  ,,  mulceo 
mul-ta [=mulc-ta] ,,-  mulco 
au-tor [ =auc-tor] » augeo 


au-tumnus [=auct-umnus',, augeo 


(3) C appears to have had its hard or K sound even before e and 
t (with the exception mentioned below), and was not sibilated as in 
English. Hence we find that C in Latin words before e and 7 is 
always expressed in Greek by K: as, censor, envowp: Cicero, Kié- 
pov; and that the Romans, in writing Greek words in Latin, always 
expressed K by C: as, Cecrops, Cilix, Cineas, Cybele. 

On the other hand, the fact that in several Latin words ci and ¢7 
were written indifferently, proves that these combinations of letters 
must at the time have been pronounced similarly. Thus we find in 
inscriptions, tribunttiae and tribuniciae; mundiciet for munditiet ; 
etc.; the sound being in either case that of a sibilant. So likewise 
in inscriptions we have both forms in proper names: as, 


Larcius and _  Lartia Accius and Attius 
Marcius__,, Martia Abucius _,, Abutius 
Mucius » Mautius Neracius_,, Neratius 
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In the oldest MSS, we have a similar fluctuation: thus we find, 
solacium and solatium, suspicio and suspitio, 
convicium ,, convitium secius »  setius 


It must be observed, however, that this interchange of ci and t 
takes place only before a vowel: we never find, for instance, milicis 
instead of militis, or felitis instead of felicis. From the sibilant 
sound of ¢¢ arose in modern Italian such forms as palazzo from 
palatium ; Piacenza from Placentia, &c. 

A similar sibilation before ¢ occurs in Greek: thus mdovwy, 
Odccwy, pdoowy, represent raxiwy, raxioy, paxioy; and xpécowy 
Or xpeioowy, xperioy: in like manner duAdoow, rapdoow represent 
dvAakiw, rapayio. (See Curtius, Gr. Gr. § 57.) 

Obs. This fluctuation between ci and ti with a vowel following did 
not really occur in many words in which it is usually given in 
Lexicons. For example: 

1. Contio (not concio) is the only form found in the oldest MSS. of 
Plautus and Gaius. The former orthography is in accordance with 
the etymology; forthe form coventionid (=conventione) in the S.C. 
de Bacchanalibus proves that contio is a contraction of co(n)ventio. 

2. Nuntius (not nuncius) alone occurs in the best inscriptions and 
MSS. This form also is in accordance with the etymology. (Prob. 
contr. from novi-ventius, new-comer.) 

3. Indutiae (not induciae), (Gell. i. 25.) 

Fetialis (not fecialis), comp. Gr. periaaArot, 
Otium and negotium are the only correct forms. 

4, Condicio, on the other hand, alone occurs in the best inscriptions 

and MSS., indicating derivation from condicere. 


§ 823. Q@.—Q is, as a general rule, used only in the combination 
of QV, followed by a vowel, with which it forms one syllable. It 
is a Guttural tenuis followed by a labial semivowel, and forms a 
transition between the Guttural tenuis & and the Labial tenuis p. 
The close connection of QV with these sounds is seen by a com- 
parison of the same word in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the Italian 
dialects :-— | 


K (C) QV P 
Sansk, kis Lat. quis Oscan pis 
9 kat ” quod ” pod 
Gr. xdoy s quanta Umbrian panta 
Gr. wéon 
Sansk. catvar quattuor Umbrian petur 
Gr. Tioupes 
Sansk. pancgan 5 quinque 5 wépre 
Lat.  cocus - coquo Lat. popina 


»  secundus ” sequor Gr. erropat 
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Obs. 1. In inscriptions of the Republican period, the relative 
venerally has QV in forms written subsequently with a C: as, 
quoius, quoiei, quom: later, cujus, cui, cum, &c. It must not, 
nowever, be inferred from this, that QV was more ancient than C. 
In many Latin words C appears in the roots and QV in the 
derivatives; as, 


Quirites from Cures (curis) 
inquilinus » incola 
sterquiliniam » stercus 
querquetulanus ,, quercetum™ 
inquinare »  cunire. 


Obs. 2. Instead of QV, when the letter u followed, Q was frequently 
written alone, especially from about the time of the Gracchi: thus 
we find in inscriptions : 
qura instead of cura pequdes instead of pecudes 
pequnia ” pecunia _persequtio ” persecutio 
pequlatu ” peculatu 


§ 824. G.—(1) The late introduction of the medial G into the 
Latin Alphabet has been already mentioned (§ 820, Obs.). 
In many words c is softened into g before vowels and the liquids 


Ll, m,n, ri e.g. 
1. Before vowels: 


Sigambri for Sicambri  gurgulio for curculio 

negotium »  nhec-otium _ triginta comp. rptdxovra 
2. Before liquids: 

neglego for nec-lego Gnossus for Cnossus 


gloria (see Obs.) comp. xAéos (xAéfos) Gnidus ,, Cnidus 
Obs. From the Stem clevos, with suffix 17, was probably formed 
clevosia or clovosia, shortened into closia or clorta (gloria), 
(2) G often disappears :— 
i. At the beginning of words when followed by a liquid: as, 


lactis compare ydAaxros navus compare i-gnavus 
natus ,, gnatus nosco Pe CO-gnosco 


ii. Before s, when it is preceded by the liquid r or /: as, 


spar-si, spar-sum, from spargo mul-si from mulgeo 
ter-si, ter-sum ,,_—rtergeo ful-si ,, fulgeo 
al-si »  algeo 


iii. Sometimes before m: as, 
conta-minare from ta(n)go exa-men from exago 


In other words, as agmen, tegmen, the g remains. 
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iv. Often before v: as, 
nives (nigves) compare ninguo 
fruor (fruguor) ss fruges, fructus 
fluvius (flugvius) - fluxi 
conniveo (connigveo) ,, connixus; cf. nico, nicto 
vivo (vigvo) 3 vixi, victus 
Obs. 1. In the same way, the following words seem to have had 
originally a G, which disappeared before v: 
brevis comp. Gr. Bpaxds 
levis 4, 4, @Aaxus Sansk, laghu 
pravus ,, 97  prahvas 
malva ,, 9 MAAdXN 


Obs, 2. G followed by the semivowel ¢ with an accompanying vowel 
often disappears (the ¢ in such cases was pronounced as a y, though 
written j in English): as, 

ma-ior, major (orig. mag-ior) comp. mag-is 
Ma-ius (orig. Mag-ius) ,, mag-nus 
me-io (orig. mig-io)  ,, mingo, duly. 
Ma-ius signifies the “ growing-month,” as the root mag, Sansk. 
mah, signifies originally “to grow.” 


Obs. 3. In like manner d@ disappears, when followed by the semivowel 
t and an accompanying vowel, as Jovis instead of Dioris, Janus 
instead of Dianus, : 


§ 825. H.—(1) H was originally a Guttural aspirate; the traces 
of which are still retained in trazi, tractum, from traho, and vext, 
vectum, from veho. 


(2) H often represents /, a sound peculiar to the Italian lan- 
guages: as, 


hoedus for foedus haba for faba 
hordus_ ,, fordus hircus’ ,,_ fircus 
hostis ,, fostis hariolus ,, fariolus 
horreum ,, farreum hebris ,, febris, &c. 


(3) H at an early period was often dropped in pronunciation. 
Hence we find in Inscriptions and MSS. the following words written 
both with and without the aspirate: 


harundo and arundo heres and eres 
haruspex ,, aruspex hora » ora 
hoedus ,, oedus humerus ,, umerus 
hasta » asta Hamilcar ,, Amilcar 
harena » arena Hasdrubal ,, Asdrubal 
hedera »  edera Hannibal ,, Annibal 
herciscere ,, erciscere Hammon ,, Ammon 
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The form without the aspirate is in most cases the more correct. 
The tendency was to drop the A, until at length it completely 
disappeared, as in the modern Italian. 


(4) H in the middle of words between two vowels was frequently 
dropped, as nemo for nehemo; but the older form was retained 
along with the more modern. Thus we find in use at the same 


time: 


Ahala nd Ala nihil and nil 
vehemens ,, vemens cohors ,, cors 
prehendo ,, prendo dehibeo ,, debeo 

~ mihi » mi praehibeo ,, praebeo 


II. Labials. 


§ 826. P.—(1) It has been already remarked that in the Indo- 
European languages the Guttural Tenuis C or K frequently passes 
into the Labial Tenuis P; and that the Latin QV, which is a Gut- 
tural with a Labial semivowel attached, formed the transition 


between them (§ 823). 


Obs. In the Oscan and Umbrian p often represents an original &: see 
examples in § 823. In Latin this is rarely the case; and even the 
few Latin words which have p instead of the original c, are 
perhaps all borrowed from other dialects. Thus popina is the 
Oscan form of coguina, from coguo ; palumbes probably comes from 
the Oscan, columba being the pure Latin form. Epona, which is 
usually derived from equus, is unquestionably a Celtic word. Lupus 
is the Greek Avsos, but it probably comes immediately from an 
Italian dialect. If dimpidus be the same as liquidus, the former 
must be regarded as a dialectical variety, liquidus being the pure 
Latin form. 


(2) P at the end of a word, when the final vowel was dropped, 
was, as a general rule, softened into the medial b: as, 


ab Gr. and Sansk. apa 
sub ” ond » Upa 
ob 29 evi ”9 ap i 


(3) B before the tenuis ¢ and the sharp sibilant s, was pronounced 
as p. Hence there arises a fluctuation in the orthography, some 
writing ps, pt according to the pronunciation, and others bs, bt, ac- 
cording to the etymology. Down to the Augustan age, the ortho- 
graphy according to the pronunciation was the more usual; and 
hence we find, in the inscriptions of the last two centuries of the 
Republic, such forms as apstulit, apstinere, opsignetur, opsidione, 

2C 
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optinebit, supsignent. In the perfects and supines the orthography 
according to pronunciation prevailed: as, 


nub-o nup-si nup-tum 
scrib-o scrip-si scrip-tum 


(4) P is sometimes inserted between m and s or ¢ to facilitate the 
sound : as, 


emptus from emo 
sumpsi, sumptus » sumo 
comptus — 95 como 


contempsi, contemptus ,, contemno 
hiemps (sometimes)  ,, hiems 
Obs. The form tempto, which also occurs in the best MSS. instead of 

tento, is opposed to both etymology and analogy. TZento comes 
from tentus, the participle of tendo; consequently no m precedes 
requiring the insertion of a p to facilitate the sound. It would 
seem that a confusion was made between the participle temptus 
from temno and the participle tentus from tendo; and that the 
orthography of the former word was erroneously transferred to the 
latter. 


~ 


§ 827. B—(1) B was pronounced as p before s and ¢, as already 
remarked (v. § 826). 


(2) By loss of the dental, du of the older language became 0: as, 


duellum .... bellum 
duis . = e~——COD 

duidens .. ..  bidens 
duonus .. .. bonus 


So dv became v in the words: 


dvi-ginti(comp.duo) .... . .  viginti 
suadvis (comp. suadeo, Gr. ndus).. .. suavis 


But these examples do not prove that 5 and v simply were inter- 
changeable, since the preceding d exercises a disturbing influence. 


(3) The Romans avoided the juxtaposition of b and /, as the 
forms aufero and aufugio shew. Hence afui, afuturus, afore, &c., 
are strictly the correct forms, not abfui, abfuturus, abfore, &c. 


§ 828. ¥.—(1) F was a sound peculiar to the Italian languages, 
and may be described as the Labial Spirant (§ 4, ii.). In the 
Etruscan, Umbrian, and Oscan alphabets it was represented by 
a peculiar character, 8; but in Latin it was expressed by the so- 
called Aeolic digamma (F or F). 
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In the middle of Latin words, f, or rather the original 02 from 
which it arose, underwent one of two changes: (1) the aspirate was 
lost and the labial alone remained ; or (2) the labial sound was lost 
and the aspirate only remained. 


(1) Loss of the aspirate in f: 


Gr. audho comp. with Lat. ambo 
dudpadros 55 umbilicus 


In the same way the Sanskrit suffix -bhyam (as in tu-bhyam, Dat. 
sing. of 2nd personal pronoun) corresponds to Gr. -d:, Oscan -fe, 
and Latin -0:. 

So also } has arisen out of f in the terminations -bam and -bo of 
the Imperfect and Future, which come from the root Fu in fui, as - 
eram and ero come from the root Es in est. 

In the Perfect terminations -vi, and -wi, for fui, the f has been 
disturbed by the following semivowel, like the d in viginti (v. § 827) 
and the g in nives (v. § 824). 


(2) Loss of the labial in f: as, hoedus for focdus, &c.: see 
examples in § 825 (2). 

In mi-hi the aspirated labial has become a mere aspirate, while in 
the corresponding forms it has become b: as ti-bi, si-bi, &c. 

So also in the pronominal adverbs in -im, as ill-im, ist-im, &c., 
the original termination was probably -/im, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit bhyam. See § 194. 


III. Dentals. 


§ 829. T.—T had a weaker sound at the end than at the begin- 
ning and middle of words. Hence we find the ¢ of the 3rd Person 
of verbs sometimes dropped in Latin, as it regularly is in Greek. 
Even in old Latin inscriptions we have the 3rd persons dede, dedro, 
dederi, censuere. In the 3rd Person Plural of the Perf. Active the 
termination ere, instead of erunt, occurs in the best period of the 
language. | 

On the sibilation of ¢ followed by ¢ and another vowel, see § 
822 (38). 


§ 830. D.—(1) The Dental Media D at the end of words was 
pronounced nearly like the Tenuis ¢ (comp. Quint. i. 7, 5). Hence 
we find in the best MSS., ¢ at the end of words instead of d, and in 
the same MS. both forms often occur side by side: as, 


it and id at and ad 
quot ,, quod aput ,, apud 
2c2 
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quit and quid set and sed 
istut ,, istud haut ,, haud 
aliut ,, aliud 


(2) By a comparison with the Sanskrit, we learn that ¢ was 
the original termination of the Neuter of the Pronouns and. Pro- 
nominal Adjectives: thus guod corresponds to the Sanskrit kat. The 
termination of the Ablative Singular in Sanskrit is ¢, which was in 
like manner softened in old Latin into d, and finally dropped. 
Hence we find on the Columna Rostrata, the old Ablatives altod, 
marid, dictatored, navaled ; and similar forms in other inscriptions. 


(3) The softening of a final ¢ into d, and then the disappearance 
of the latter, appears in many other Latin words. 
1. We have the three forms haut, haud, and hau. 
2. In the Imperative, the d arising out of ¢ is regularly dropped 
in Latin: comp. 
esto with the Oscan estud facito with the Oscan factud 
agito - actud liceto e licitud 
Obs. It has been already noticed that the ¢ of the 3rd Person of 
Verbs is frequently dropped (v. § 829). That the ¢ was in such 


cases first softened into d appears from forms found in inscriptions, 
such as the Latin fecid, exead, and the Oscan fefacid, hipid, fuid, &c. 


In the middle of Latin words there was also a fluctuation in the 
pronunciation and orthography of d and ¢, especially after r and n. 


Compare quattuor and quadratus 
quatriduum ,, quadraginta 


mentiri » Mmendax 


(4) On the disappearance of d@ followed by v at the beginning 
of words, as duellum (bellum), duis (bis), duonus (bonus), dviginti 
(viginti); and on its disappearance followed by 7, as Janus (Dianus), 
Diovis (Jovis), v. §§ 827, 824, iv. Obs. 3. 


(5) On the change of d into 7 and r, v. §§ 831, No, 2; 832, No. 2. 


IV. Liquids. 


§ 831. L.—(1) L had its fullest sound at the end of words, like 
sal, mel, consul, vigil. Hence J always retains its place at the end 
of Latin words, while so many other consonants in the same position 
disappear. 
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(2) L appears to have had a lighter sound at the beginning 
of words, as in latere,‘laetari, &c., and in the middle of words 
between vowels, as in talis, fidelis, facilis, hostilis. In this posi- 
tion it was frequently interchanged with r. Thus the suffixes 
-alis and -aris (§ 182, No. 5) are the same; -alis being used 
when 7 precedes, and -aris when J precedes : as, 


austr-alis vall-aris mur-alis _—proeli-aris 
rur-alis sol-aris corpor-alis regul-aris 


For the same reason we have caeruleus instead of caeluleus from 
caelum, and Parilia instead of Palilia from Pales. 

In the beginning and middle of words, it is found representing d: 
as, 


lacrima instead of dacrima, Gr. ddxpvoy 

levir corresponding to ,, daFyp 

lautia instead of dautia (Paulus Diac. ex Fest. s.v. dacrimas) 
lingua sé dingua Goth. tuggo, Eng. tongue 
oleo comp. odor Gr. d8ad8a 


(3) L had its lightest sound when it was the second / of W. The 
difference in sound between / and iJ seems to have been slight; 
and in inscriptions many Proper Names are written sometimes 
with one 7 and sometimes with two: as, Ofilius and Ofillius, Silius 
and Sillius, &c. 

Similarly we find in the best MSS. both mille and mile, millia 
and milia. The more correct orthography of those two words is 
probably mille and milia. The reason for this is that ¢ before a was 
pronounced as y; and as the second J seems to have had nearly the 
same sound (like a second 7 in French), the combination of sound 
millia (= milyya) was nearly impossible. 

Obs. 1. On the same principle, we may understand how in Greek 
BdAdw arises from Badriw, TIAAw from tiAww, &c. (See Curtius, 
Gr. Gr. § 252.) In the same way in Latin: 

percello arises from percelio § Perf. perculi 
pello as pelio pepuli 
tollo 3 tolio tetuli. 

Obs. 2. Words in -ela, when a short vowel precedes, are more correctly 

written with a double /: as, 


loquella not loquela luella not luela 
querella ,, querela fugella ,, fugela. 
sequella ,, sequela 


But when a long vowel precedes the -ela, the single ? is the 
correct orthography: as, custodela, clientela, suadela, candela, &c. 
See Lachmann, Lucr. 3, 1015. 
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§ 832. B.—Of all the liquids, and indeed of all the consonants, 
R is the most closely related to the vowels. In Sanskrit there is 
a vowel r sound distinguished by a separate character from the 
consonantal r. 


(1) In Latin an original s constantly becomes r between two 
vowels (cf. § 25, Obs. 2): as, 


Lares for Lases Valerius for Valesius 
arae,_ asae Papirius ,, Papisius 
feriae ,, fesiae quaero ,, quaeso 


arena ,, asena 


In the same way: 


aeris from aes Veneris from Venus 
cruris ,, crus Cereris ,, Ceres 
generis ,, genus pulveris ,, pulvis 
temporis ,, tempus cineris ,, cinis 


So also in composition : 
dir-imere for dis-imere dir-ibere for dis-hibere. 


The termination -rum of the Genitive Plural is instead of -sum: 
v. § 889, Obs. 3 
Even at the end of words s sometimes becomes r: as, 


arbor for arbos honor for honos 
labor ,, labos lepor ,, lepos 


The r, which is the sign of the Passive, perhaps arises in like 
manner from the s of the Reflexive Pronoun se. 


a 


Obs. The time at which s began to be changed into r, is partly indi- 
cated by the statement of Cicero (ad Fam. ix. 21), that L. Papirius 
Cursor, who was consul B.c. 336 (consequently in the time of the 
Samnite wars), was the first of his family named Papirius, while 
all his ancestors were called Papisii. Compare Livy, iii. 4, init. : 
Furios Fusios scripsere quidam (B.C. 462). 


(2) D was also changed into r, especially in the preposition ad in 
composition, Thus we find in the grammarians and in inscriptions 
arvenae for advenae arfines for adfines 
arvocati ,, advocati arfuisse ,, adfuisse 
arvorsum ,, advorsum 
So also in the usual forms: 
arbiter for adbiter (comp. adbitere) 
arcesso ,, adcesso 
meridies ,, medidies (from medius dies) 
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§ 833. N.—(1) N, at the beginning of all words, had a sharp, 
clear sound. Hence we find no examples in which N in this position 
undergoes any change. 


(2) N, at the end of words, was pronounced more feebly, as is 
clear from its frequent disappearance in this position; as, for 
instance, in the Nominative case of all Stems in on: as leo from 
leon, homo from homon, &c. So also in such forms as ceterogut for 
ceteroguin, alioqgut for alioquin. 


(3) N, in the middle of words, when it represents m and stands 
before @ and ¢, had a full sound; as, eorundem, tandem, duntaxat, 
septentrio. It had the same sound in the middle of words between 
two vowels. Hence the orthography in this position often fluctuates 
between a single and double N : as, Porsena and Porsenna, Caecina 
and Caecinna, &c. In the oldest MSS. of Plautus, Virgil, Lucretius, 
and Gaius, words are sometimes written with a single n, where 
etymology would require two: as, conubium, conectere, conexus ; 
forms which are most readily explained on the supposition, that N 
in this position had so full a sound as to render the two letters 
unnecessary. 


(4) But N, in the middle of words, appears to have had a very 
faint sound before the aspirate h, the semivowels 7 ( = y) and v, and 
the sibilant s, and it frequently disappears before these letters : 


i. Before h: as, 


cohaereo cohors 
coheres cohortari 
cohibere 
ii, Before 7 ( = y) and v: as, 
coicio compared with conicio (conjicio) 
cojectura Pr conjectura 
cojunx PA conjunx 
cojuncti (whence cuncti) #5 conjuncti 
coventionid (in 8. C. de Bacch.) ,, conventio (whence 


contio, v. § 822, Obs. 1). 


iii. Before s, which occurs still more frequently : 
(a.) In the Suffix -tens: as, 
quoties instead of quotiens 
toties ‘5 totiens 
quinquies 55 quinquiens 
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(.) In the Suffix of the Ordinal Numbers -esimus for -ensumus : 
as, 
vicesimus instead of vicensumus 
quadragesimus_,, quadragensumus 

(c.) In the Suffix of the Gentile Adjectives in -ensis: as, 
Apulesis instead of Apulensis 


Ostesis ~ Ostensis 
Narbonesis __,, Narbonensis 


(d.) In the Stems of some words : as, 
cesor instead of censor 


cosul © ae consul 
mesis a mensis 
mostrum ,, monstrum 
tosor e tonsor 


(e.) According to the best MSS. of Lucretius and Plautus, and 
early Inscriptions, the » of the nt of the termination of the 
Imperfect Participle sometimes disappears, when the ¢ of 
the Stem has been dropped before s, the sign of the 
Nominative: as, 

animas instead of animans lacrimas instead of lacrimans 

cogitas me cogitans dormies i dormiens 

curas - curans obedies - obediens 
(See Neue, Formenl. ii. 410.) 


(5) N had a guttural sound before the gutturals c, g, ch, 2, 
and was probably pronounced like the French n. Some of the 
ancient writers, as we learn from Varro (ap. Prisc. i. 39), sought to 
express this sound by g, as in Greek, writing 

Agchises instead of Anchises 

agceps ‘5 anceps 

aggulus 3 angulus 
Hence we can explain the forms 

ec-ce —_— instead of en-ce 

ec-quis 3 en-quis 

ec-quando _,, en-quando 

(6) N is changed into m before labials, and is assimilated before 
the liquids, 7, r: as, 

im-peritus instead of in-peritus 
im-modicus _,, in-modicus 
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col-laudo instead of con-laudo 


col-ligo 3 con-ligo 
cor-ripio 3 con-ripio 
cor-ruo 3 con-ruo 


§ 834. M.—(1) M, at the beginning of Latin words, had the same 
full sound as it had in the cognate languages, 


(2) M had a weaker sound in the middle of words before the 
labial consonants, as in wmbra. In the middle of words M was 
changed into :— 


i, The guttural », before the guttural c: as, anceps (for 
ambiceps). ; 
Obs. On the other hand, m generally remained before q: 
as, guemquam, tamquam. 


ii. Into the dental », before the dentals d, ¢: as, tantundem, 
eundem. ‘The only exception to this rule is circumdo. 


iii. Into a faint nasal sound written- as » (but frequently 
omitted), before 7 (= y), v, and 8: as, conjunx or cojuna, 
consul or cosul, &c. (v. § 833, No. 4). 


iv. In composition, the m of circum and of com frequently 
disappears before a vowel: as, 


circuire, circuitus coagulum coactus 
coemptio coire cooptare, &c. 


(3) M, at the end of words, was pronounced so faintly as to be 
almost inaudible. In Latin verse, a word ending in a vowel and M, 
was for metrical purposes regarded as ending only in a vowel. 
Hence M was frequently not written at the end of words. Its dis- 
appearance is of importance for the history of the Latin Declensions 
and Conjugations. 


Obs. 1. In the Verb, the m, which is the sign of the first Person Sing., 
is dropped in most tenses of the Indicative, but retained in the 
Subjunctive. This m must have disappeared very early, as it is 
also dropped in Greek in the present tense of verbs in -w, and re- 
tained only in verbs in -uz. In Latin, the m is preserved in two 
verbs only, in the Present Indicative, s-u-m (=es-u-m, coinp. Gr, 
éo-pl, Sanskr. as-mi) and inqua-m. 


Obs. 2. In Nouns, the final m is sometimes written and sometimes 
omitted in inscriptions of the time of the Punic wars: thus we 
find such forms as dono and donom, viro and sacrom, &c. From the 
time of the S. C. de Bacchanalibus, the final m of the nouns regu- 
larly appears. But that it still continued to be omitted in the 
popular dialect, is evident from the inscriptions scribbled by the 
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populace on the walls of Pompeii, in which the m of the Accusative 
is usually wanting: as, tota, puella, &c., for totam, puellam, &c. 
From the third century a.D., the m of nouns and other words is 
constantly omitted in inscriptions, because it had by this time 
ceased to be pronounced in the popular dialect. This dropping of 
the m first in pronunciation and then in writing, seems to have 
been one of the main causes of the destruction of the Latin Declen- 
sions in the popular language. 


V. Sibilants. 


§ 835. §.—(1) The grammarians give us hardly any informa- 
tion respecting the pronunciation of 8; but it clearly had more 
than one sound in Latin. 


(2) S, at the beginning of words, had a sharp sound. In this 
position, it is found, before consonants only, in the combinations 
sp, sc, st: as, spargere, scindere, stare. On account of its sharp 
sound, it disappeared before f at the beginning of words: as, fallo 
compared with oddAdo, fungus with oddyyos, funda with 
aodevddrvn, jfidis with opidn. 


(3) S, in the middle of words, was pronounced sharply both 
before and after consonants. This is shown by the change of the 
Labial Media into the Tenuis before s: as, neup-si, lap-sus, &c. 
(v. § 826, No. 3): and also by the fact that s is retained only 
before sharp sounds, while it is dropped before m, n, 1, d: as, 


ca-mena ce-na corpu-lentus ju-dex 
(cas-mena) (ces-na) (corpos-lentus)  (jus-dex) 
o-men ahe-neus i-dem 
(os-men) (ahes-neus) (is-dem) 
(po-moerium) _—_vide-n’ di-duco 
(pos-moerium), (vides-n’) (dis-duco) 
du-mus) tre-decim 
(dus-mus) (tres-decim) 


Obs. In the same way s disappears before 6: as, ju-beo, which is 
probably a contraction of jus-hsbeo. 
Sometimes S is changed into r before the same sounds: as, 
car-men veter-nus) diur-nus 
(casemen), (vetes-nus) (dius-nus) © 


(4) 8, in the middle of words, had a softer sound between two 
vowels, os it has in the Romance languages: as, Lat. rosa, Ital. 
rosa, French rose. This is also shown by the change of s into r 
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between two vowels (v. § 832, No. 1), which could not have been of 
such frequent occurrence had not the s in this position been the 
softer sibilant. 


Obs. In spes and dies, the s belongs to the Stem, and has been dropped 
in the Gen. and Dat. cases Sing., spe-i=spes-t, die-i=dies-i. That 
the s of spes belongs to the Stem is proved by the Nom. and Acc. 
Pl. speres in Ennius, and by the verb spero, That the s of dies be- 
longs to the Stem appears from the forms diur-nus (=dius-nus), 
ho-dier-nus (=ho-dies-nus), and Dies-piter. 


(5) 8, at the end of words, was from the earliest times very 
faintly sounded in Latin. In many of the Case-endings, s was 
dropped altogether. Thus it disappeared in the Nom. Sing. of such 
words as Numa, poeta, puer, vigil ; and in the Nom. Plur. of the 
1st and 2nd Declensions, where a-is and o-¢s were the original forms 
of the later ae and ¢. In the Imperative Mood of verbs, in like 
manner, the s, which was the sign of the 2nd Person Sing. was 
dropped (§ 123, 1). So also in the 2nd Person Sing. of the Imperf. 
Tenses Passive, we have the forms amare, amere, amabare, amarere, 
amabere, together with amaris, ameris,&c. The adverb magis and 
adjective potis were also at an early period written mage and pote. 

Obs. In inscriptions of the time of the Punic wars, we find words of 
.the 2nd declension in the Nominative case without s: as, Zerentio, 
Albanio, &c. In the Roman poets down to the time of Cicero, a 
final s in words like optimus, omnibus, was not sounded before a 
word beginning with a consonant. Hence the frequency of such 
Dactylic endings as, omnibu’ princeps, omnibw’ rebus, infantibw’ parvis, 
etc. Cicero styles this pronunciation subrusticum (Or. 161), which 
shows that the s was still dropped in his time in the country 
dialect. In the later Imperial inscriptions, the final s in the case- 
endings usually disappears. This omission of the final s was an- 
other of the main causes of the destruction of the Latin Declensions. 
(Cf. § 834, fin.) 


§ 836. Z—(1) Z was found in the oldest Roman Alphabet and 
occurred in the Carmen Saliare. At what time it disappeared is 
unknown. It is not found in the Twelve Tables, and we are told 
that the tragic poet Attius did not use it. It came back into use 
again in Cicero’s time, but only in Greek words. 


(2) The Romans, in the time of Plautus and Pacuvius, expressed 
the Greek z at the beginning of words by s, and in the middle 
of words by ss: hence they wrote and pronounced Saguntum, 
Sethus, sona, badisso, Attictsso, &c. Such forms in the present 
MSS. of Plautus, as zona, Zacynthus, badizo, trapezita were intro- 
duced in the recension of the text by the grammarians, in accordance 
with the orthography of their time. 
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Obs. It would seem that at a later period the Roman z had in it 
something of a d sound as well as ofa sibilant. Hence in the Imperial 
times, when di followed by a vowel was sibilated, it was sometimes 
expressed by z: thus we find diabolus, diaconus, &c., written 
zabolus, zaconus, &c. 


§ 837. X.—(1) Whether X is classed among the gutturals or the 
sibilants is immaterial, as it represented both sounds united. It is 
here placed with the sibilants, because in course of time it degene- 
rated into a mere sibilant. 

Obs. The Latins originally wrote CS for X, and that letter appears to 
have come into use in the time between the Decemviral legislation. 


and the capture of Veii. It first appears in the S. C. de Bacchana- 
libus in the words: exdeicendum, exdeicatis, extrad. 


(2) From the time of the Gracchi, that is from the time of 
Lucilius and Attius, who did much to fix the Latin orthography, X 
was frequently written xs: as, saxsum, maxsume, proxsimum, de- 
duastt, lees, &c. This orthography is found even in monuments of 
the Augustan age. Hence it is clear that the sibilant was pro- 
nounced very strongly. From this predominance of the sibilant we 
may account for the fact, that before consonants, the guttural part 
of a disappeared and the sibilant s alone remained; whence we find 
in inscriptions sescentas, Sestius, praetestati. The remaining s then 
disappeared before those consonants with which it did not harmonize, 
that is, before d, n, m, v (v. § 835, No. 3): as, se-decim, se-ni, 
Se-mestris, 8-ViT. 


VI. Semivowels. 


§ 838. J.—(1) The same character, namely I, was used by the 
Romans to express the vowel ¢ and the semivowel 7. 

The semivowel J had its simplest sound at the beginning of 
simple words, and at the beginning of the second member of com- 
pound words: as, 

ab-judico ad-jungo con-jectus 

e-juro de-jectus di-judico 
In such cases J was pronounced like the English y. If the J was 
followed by 7, the J was dropped: therefore the correct orthography 
is— | 

eicit not ejicit proicit not projicit 

reicit ,, rejicit coicit ,, cojicit 
A short vowel thus preceding J in composition remained short, just 
as before a simple consonant : as, 


bijugus guadrijugus trijugus altijugus 
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(2) J in the middle of simple words between two vowels had a 
fuller sound. In this position, as we learn from Quintilian (1, 4, 11), 
its sound was represented by a double ¢ by Cicero, who wrote, for 
example, aiio and Maia (cf. Prisc. i. 18; vii. 19). We find in 
inscriptions such forms as Pom~peiius, eilus, cuilus, mailorum, the 
second I in some cases being written higher than the other letters. 


(3) The guttural is omitted before J in: 
major, majus for m&gior 
Majus (Maius) ,, Magius 
puléjum » pulégium 


méjo — », Migio (cf. mingo) 

aio »» Agio (cf. Sansk,. ah, * dicere ”) 
v is omitted before J in Gajus (Gaius) for Gavius. 
r 5 ss pé-jero for perjero (cf. perjurium). 
8 is 5s di-judico for disjudico. 


s with n preceding is omitted before J in tra-jicio for transjicio. 


Obs. In the later popular pronunciation J was sibilated and pro- 
nounced nearly like the English 7 and the Italian gi by which it is 
regularly represented in Italian words; as, giunto, giovane, giogo 


from junctum, juvenem, jugum. 


§ 839. V._—(1) The same character, namely V, was used by the 
Romans to express the vowel u and the semivowel v. 

Obs. The semivowel v was reckoned by Cicero among the labial con- 

sonants. (Mar. Victorin. p. 2462.) The Emperor Claudius, as 


already remarked (§ 82), introduced for this sound the character 
d, which, however, after his death fell into disuse. 


(2) Many Greek words, which originally began with the so-called 
Digamma (i.e. Vaw), begin in Latin with a v: as, 


vomo épéw vitulus traXos 
voco elroy, rt. ém- ver 4p 
volvo elo vestis ec Ons 
vinum olvos vespera éonépa 
viola toy Vesta ‘Eoria 


Obs. The Latin v was expressed in Greek, after the disappearance of 
the Digamma, by either ov or 8; and the same word is sometimes 
written indifferently in either way ; as, 


Varro Oidppwv or Bdppwv 
Vala Ovdans »» Badns 
Valentia Otvarertia ,, Badntia 
Valerius Ovarépios ,, Barépuos 
Venusia Ovevovola ,, Bevovola. 
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This fluctuation in the orthography between ov and B proves 
that v in Latin occupied an intermediate sound between the vowel 
sound ov and the consonant f in Greek, as was the case with the 
Greek F. Cf. § 6. 


V rarely comes into contact with a preceding consonant, except 
the liquids rand 7. It either (1) drives out the preceding consonant, 
or (2) is changed into u, or (3) disappears altogether. 


(1) D disappears before v (v. § 827, No. 2) ins 


viginti suavis 
G disappears before v (v. § 824, No. 2, iv.) in: 
hives fruor fluvius coniveo vivo 


F, having previously become h, disappears before v (v. § 828) in: 
proba-vi for proba-fui, &c. 


(2) V is changed into w in the suffix -vus after Mutes and n: as, 


vacuus perpetuus 
mortuus ingenuus 


But if r or 7 precedes, the suffix -vus retains its original form: as, 


alvus acervus 
calvus curvus 


(3) V disappears altogether after ¢ and s: as, 


te, tibi, comp. tu, tuus . . Sansk. tvam 
se, sibi, ,, sui, suus. . »  svas 
Obs. A comparison of these pronouns with the Sanskrit shows that 


» was part of the original form, subsequently changed into u, and 
then dropped. 


(4) In like manner V rarely comes into contact with a conso- 
nant following; for, when a vowel following is dropped, v becomes 
u, and then coalesces with the preceding vowel into a diphthong. 
Thus av becomes au, when the vowel following is dropped: as, 


fautor from favitor 
auceps ,, aviceps 
audeo ,, avideo; comp. avidus. 


So ov becomes ow (afterwards written «), when the vowel following 
is dropped: as, 

nuper for noviper 

Jupiter ,, Jovipiter 
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Juno for Jovino 
jucundus ,, juvicundus 
prudens ,, providens 


_ It must be borne in mind that v was probably pronounced like 
the English w. 
Obs. In nuper for novum-per, the preposition is added as an enclitic, 
like parum-per, sem-per, paullis-per, tantis-per, aliquantis-per. 


(5) V between vowels is frequently dropped: as, 


petii for petivi malo for mavolo 
commorunt , commoverunt aetas ,, aevitas 
amarunt »» amaverunt ditior ,, divitior 
nolo » nevolo vita ,, vivita 


The v in the Perfect of the First Conjugation seems to have been 
usually omitted in the popular pronunciation; hence the perfect 
forms of the modern Italian lavorai, amai, chiamai, &c. 


(B.) THE VOWELS. 


§ 840.—(1) The vowels appear to have been pronounced in Latin 
much as they are in the modern Italian. Concerning their classifi- 
cation, see § 3. 


(2) We learn from Quintilian that e in some cases had an in- 
termediate sound between e and ¢ (“in here neque e plane neque 
¢ auditur,” 1, 4, 18). 


(3) There was in Latin also an intermediate sound between 7 and 
u, very nearly equivalent to the sound of the Greek v, French w, 
German #. It is stated by Latin grammarians to have occurred in 
the following amongst other words :— 


Before m in: 


maxumus pulcherrumus sumus 

intumus acerramus contumaa 

extumus justissumas contumelia 

lacrumae volumus existumat 

optumus nolumus monumentum 

minumus possumus alumenta. 
Before }, p, and fin: 

manubiae aucupium aurufex. 

lubido mancupium 

intubus aucupare 

artubus manupretium 


manubus 
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This variation in orthography is found chiefty before Labials. 
In old inscriptions all such words appear with w, but in those of the 
time of Caesar and Augustus, usually with 7. We are expressly 
told by the ancient grammarians that Caesar and Cicero employed 
t, though the country people used the more ancient pronunciation 
with w. 

The Emperor Claudius attempted to introduce the new character 
F, for this intermediate sound between ¢ and w (§ 821); but it is 
curious that, in inscriptions, this character does not occur in any of 
the words already mentioned, but only as a representative of the 
Greek v, as Aeg F pti, C F cnus, Bath F llus, &c. 

Even in late inscriptions we sometimes find the wu in such words; 
so that the intermediate sound between « and 7 seems never to have 
passed completely into 7. In modern Italian ¢ is the more frequent, 
as in ottimo, massimo, prossimo, intimo, libidine, &c. But the wu is 
still retained in monumento and documento. 


CuaPTreR LXITX.—ForRMATION oF THE CASES. 


§ 841. There appears to have been originally but one mode of 
declining Nouns in Latin—namely, by adding to the Stem a certain 
suffix for each case. The present “Five Declensions” have arisen 
through the changes undergone by these suffixes in combination 
with the final letter or letters of the Stem. In the following 
chapter it is shown in what way these changes were probably 
’ developed. 

The origin of the case- suffixes is for the most part quite unknown. 
Their ultimate form is ascertained by comparison of the oldest 
known languages of the Indo-European or Aryan family. Yet it 
must not be supposed that Latin, any more than Greek, is derived 
from Sanskrit or any other known language. Only by approaching 
nearer to the source from which the streams of the Indo-European 
languages have diverged, we obtain their original elements in a less 
altered and corrupt form. 


§ 842. Instead of the ordinary ‘“ Five Declensions,” nouns may 
be classed according to the final letter of their Stem into Two Prin- 
cipal Declensions : 
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I. The Consonant Declension ; 


II, The Vowel Declension: the latter being subdivided into the 
A = Declension 


~~ 
~~ 


qo 


9 
§ 843. The “Five Declensions” correspond to these in the fol- 
lowing way :— 


3 Declension.|t Declension.|5 Declension. 
Consonant U Decl. E Decl. 


1 Declension.|2 Declension. 
A Decl. O Decl. 


The case-endings appear most clearly in the Consonant Declension ; 
while in the Vowel Declensions they undergo various changes 
through the combination of the vowels of the Stems with the vowels 
of the case-endings. 


1. The Nominative Singular. 
A. MAscuLInE aND Feminine Nouns. 


§ 844. The suffix of the Nominative Singular of Masculine and 
(in most cases) Feminine Nouns is s, added immediately to the 
Stem: as, 
1orA Decl. 2 or9 Decl. shies and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


(Aenea-s) avo-s duc-s, avi-s gradu-s re-s. 


§ 845. Third Declension.—{1) In the Consonantal Stems, the 
ordinary euphonic changes occur. Thus: os, gs=x; while t, d, and s 
disappear before the suffix ; as, dux=duc+s; lex=leg+s; aetés= 
aetat +s; vas (surety) = vad + 8. 


Obs. In nix, nivis, the Stem was NIGV: see § 23, Obs. 


(2) Stems ending in n mostly reject s: as tubicen, for tubi- 
cen + 8; flamen, for flamen +s. But in some cases the s is retained . 
and the m dropped : as, sanguis for sanguin + 8. 


(3) Stems ending in on reject both m and s: as, natio, for na- 
tion + 8; virgo, for virgon + s; homo, for homon + s. 


(4) Stems ending in 1 and r, reject the suffix: as, pater, dator, 
fur, consul, vigil. 5 . 
D 
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Obs. Stems ending in ant and ent frequently reject the n as well as 
the ¢ before s in the more ancient writers, as: cogitas instead of 
cogitans. . For further examples, v, § 833, No. 4, iii. 


(5) Many Stems have changed the earlier s of their Stem into r: 
see § 25, Obs. 2. : 


§ 846. Third Declension :—I-stems.—(1) Many Stems in I have 
lost the ¢ before the s of the Nominative, so that they appear to 
belong to the Consonant Declension (‘ Pseudo-Consonant Stems,’ 
§ 28); but the majority have -¢ before wm in the Genitive Plural. 
Stems of Adjectives in -ati, -etd, -ctz, -t7, mostly formed from Nouns, 
and signifying ‘ belonging to a place,’ had in the time of Naevius, 
Fnnius, Plautus, and Cato, the full Nominative forms in -atis, -etis, 
-itis, -tis ; subsequently contracted to -as, -es, -18,-8, the ¢ disappearing, 
and the ¢ being then elided according to euphonic laws: as, 


Later Forms. Old Forms. Later Forms. Old Forms. 
Arpinas Arpinatis infimas infimatis 
Capenas Capenatis nostras nostratis 
Ardeas =—s Ardeatis cujas cujatis 
Ferentinas = Ferentinatis Samnis Samnitis 
Ravennas Ravennatis Quiris Quiritis 
Lavinas Lavinatis Caeres ’ Caeretis 
primas primatis “ Caeritis 
optimas optimatis Laurens Laurentis 
summas summatis Tiburs Tiburtis 


§ 847. In like manner a great number of Nouns formed by the 
addition of the suffix ¢, drop the ¢ before the s of the Nominative 
28): as, 


mens mons ars 
dens pons pars 

ingens sons mors 

fons frons cohors, &c. 


Obs. In the case of many of these words, the Nom. in ¢#s occurs in old 
writers: e.g. Nom. mentis in Ennius quoted by Varr. ZL. L. v. 59; 
Nom. sortis in Pl. Cas. ii. 6, 28. 


§ 848. If a liquid precedes the 7, the s of the Nominative is 
usually dropped as well as the ¢: as, 
| mugil for mugilis. 
pugil ,, pugilis 
vigil ,, vigilis 
linter ,, linteris 
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Arar for Araris (Prisc. v. 13) 
par »» paris (Prisc. vii. 64) 
vomer ,, vomeris (Cat. R. R. 135) 
caro(n) ,, carnis (Prisc. vi. 17). 


Obs. The original form of the Nom. of caro must have been caroni-s, 
becoming both caro and carnis. 


§ 849. Adjectives ending in the Nominative Masculine and 
Feminine in er, ris (§ 58), as, acer, acris; pedester, pedestris, have 
Stems ending in er?. In such forms as acer and pedester, the 4s 1s 
dropped altogether; while in acri-s and pedestr-is, the e disappears 
before the r as in the oblique cases. 


§ 850. First or A Declension—The Nominative of Masculine 
nouns of the A Declension must have originally ended in Latin in s, 
as it does in Sanskrit and Greek; but the frequent disappearance 
of s at the end of words is a characteristic feature of Latin pro- 
" nunciation (§ 835, No. 5). S appears never to have been added to 
form the Nominative of Feminine Nouns of this Declension, as it is 
not found either in Sanskrit or Greek in Feminine Nouns in A. 
(Cf. Sanskr. Masc. s/v-a-s, Fem. siv-d.) The final a of Feminine 
Stems was originally long in the Indo-European languages, as it is 
always in Sanskrit, and usually in Greek. In Latin, it is short in 
the later period of the Republic, and in the Augustan age; but it 
was long in the earlier poets, as in Ennius (Annal. 484, ed. 
Vahlen)— 


Multa foro ponit et aged longa repletur. 


§ 851. Second or O Declension—The Nominative of Masculine 
Nouns originally ended in o-s (Sanskr. a-s), whence we find in 
inscriptions such forms as filios and primos in the Nominative 
Subsequently this o was softened into w (cf. § 3, fin.); but the com- 
bination vw or wu was avoided in Latin, and the final o was 
retained when preceded bv v or wu, even in the time of Augustus: 
see p. 12, Cbs. 1. 


§ 852. If r precedes the final o of the Stem, both the o and 
the s of the Nom. are usually dropped: as puer for puerus: see 
p. 11, Obs. 1. 


§ 853. The same omission takes place in one instance, where the 
o is preceded by 7: as famul (Oscan famel) instead of famulus 
(Enn. Ann. 317; Lucr. iii. 1035, ed. Lach.). Compare the omission 
| 2D 2. 
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of is in I nouns, when the final ¢ of the Stem is preceded by r or 7 
(§ 848). 


Obs. Only a few Nouns and Adjectives retain us after r: see p. 11, 
Obs. 1. 


§ 854. In some of the pronominal Stems in o, the Nom. s is 
omitted, and the o or uw softened into e: e.g. ille, iste. In like 
manner the o of the Vocative of Nouns is softened into e. 


B. Neuter Nouns. 


§ 855. All Neuter Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns have the 
Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative cases alike in each number. 
In the Sing. these cases are either (1) the same as the Stem; or 
(2) formed by adding mm ; or (8) formed by adding d, a suffix which 
is confined to pronouns. 


§ 856. Nom. Acc. and Voc. the same as the Stem.—This is the 
case with Nouns of the Consonant and U Declensions : as, Stem and 
Nom. fulgur, genu. In such Nominatives as corpus and crus, the s 
is part of the Stem and not the sign of the Nom., as is proved by the 
Gen. corpor-is and crur-is, in which the r represents the original s. 
In corpus, the o of the Stem is softened into uw, asin the Nom. of the 
O Declension. In like manner, in such words as, genus, gener-ts, 
the original Stem was genos as in Greek (yevos-, softened yeves-), the 
o being softened into wu in the Nom., and into e in the oblique cases. 
In Greek, the o disappeared between two vowels, which were then 
contracted according to the usual rules. 

So also the o has been softened into uw in ebur, femur, the suffix 
-ur being a weakened form of -os and -us. 

Obs. In such Adjectives as capax (=capaci-s), amans (=amanti-s), 
the Neuter, contrary to all analogy, retains in the Nom. the sign of 


the Masc. and Fem. Nom.; and the same form is used for the Neut. | 
Acc. 


In Stems in I, the final ¢ either sank into e: as, mare, fucile; or 
it was dropped altogether, especially in the terminations als or ari. 
In the following words both forms occur : 


animal animale cochlear cochleare 
tribunal tribunale torcular torculare 
puteal puteale exemplar exemplare 
pulvinar pulvinare lacunar lacunare 


§ 857. Nom. Acc. and Voc. with case-ending m.—This occurs only 
in the 2nd or O Declension: as, dono-m or don-um (cf. Sanskr. Neut. 
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Siv-a-m; from Stem éiva). It is evidently the sign of the Accu- 
sative transferred to the Nominative; probably on the ground that 
a Neuter Substantive cannot be a true Subject, but is naturally 
regarded as Object, 


§ 858. Nom. Acc. and Voc. with case-ending a4.—This is con- 
fined to pronominal stems, ending in 0, uw, or ¢: as, istu-d, illu-d, 
quo-d, aliu-d, i-d, qui-d. See § 902. 


2. The Vocative Singular. 


§ 859. The Vocauive seems to have been originally the same as 
the stem, since in merely calling a person there was no occasion for 
a case-suffix to mark the relation of the word to other words in the 
sentence. But this form of the Vocative is retained only in the 
2nd or O Declension, in which, moreover, the o either sinks into e 
or is lost: as, domine, vir. In all the other Declensions the Voc. 
is the same as the Nom.; and even in the 2nd Declension the old 
Latin often exhibits the termination ws in the Voc.: as, ee 
Albanus, O thou people of Alba. Also, deus is used as a Voc 
(comp. Gr. Geds, Voc. eds, later, Oe, N. Test.). 


3. The Accusative Singular. 


§ 860. The suffix of the Accusative Singular of all masculine 
and feminine nouns ism. When the stem ends in a vowel, the m 
is added to it immediately; when it ends in a consonant, a con- 
necting vowel (é) is used: as, 


lorA Decl. 2 or O Decl. 3 or Cons. and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


I Decl 
musa-m avo-m reg-em gradu-m re-m 
dominu-m navi-m. 


Obs. On the change of 0 into u in the 2nd Declension, see § 851. 


§ 861. In the I Declension the old form -im is for the most 
part softened into em, though some words uniformly, and others 
generally, retain the ¢ (§ 33). 


Obs. 1. The termination sm is retained in Accusatives in tim and sim, 
used as adverbs: see § 196. 


Obs, 2. In the Accusative of consonant stems, the Latin preserves an 
older form than the Greek. Cf. Lat. dent-em, Sanskr. dant-am, with 
Gk. 6-5dyr-a. The Greek sometimes even drops the v after stems 
in o or w of the 3rd Declension: as, aldés, shame; Ace. aiddéa 
(contr. aida). 
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4. The Genitive Singular. 


§ 862. The original suffix of the Genitive Case in Latin appears 
to have been as; or in modified and lightened forms (see § 3), os, 
us, and finally 7s, in all Declensions. In Sanskrit the form of this 
suffix is as, which is added to all consonant-stems ; feminine stems 
in d, corresponding to Lat. Ist Decl., having Gen. in -dyds, and Mas- 
culine stems in a, corresponding to Latin Nouns in us of the 2nd 
Declension having Gen. in asya. The suffix as appears in the old 
Genitive in as of the 1st Declension. 


§ 863. A Genitive form in os (cf. Gk. -os) is occasionally found in 
Nouns of the 4th or U Declension: e. g. 


senatu-os magistratu-os domu-os 


Of these, senatu-os occurs several times in the S. C. de Bacchana- 
libus; and magistratu-os in an early inscription. Domu-os is con- 
jectured to have been the form referred to by Suetonius as used by 
Augustus for domiis (Suet. Aug. 87: domos, MSS.) 


§ 864. Genitive forms in ws ( = os) are found in early inscriptions, 
in Nouns of the 3rd Declension: e.g. homin-us, nomin-us, Castor- 
us, etc. But this suffix at a very early date assumed the form ¢s, 
which in Consonant Stems is added to the Stem without change: in 
I Stems, the final vowel is dropped, and the syllable not lengthened ; 
as, nav-is, 


§ 865. In early inscriptions is found also a Gen. in es; as, 
Salut-es Apollon-es ; 
but the form in 7s was at all known periods of the language the 
usual one in this Declension. The form in es seems to have sur- 
vived in the popular dialect; for in late inscriptions we find such 
Genitives as Caesar-es, campestr-es, pag-es (A.D. 508) for pac-is. 


§ 866. First or A Declension.—In the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Declen- 
sions the Genitive has apparently been replaced by the Locative. 
The oldest known form of the Genitive of the 1st Declension is that 
in ds, as famili-is; which may be compared with Sanskr. dyds 
(§ 862). 


§ 867. According to another view, the ae of the Genitive of the 
1st Declension is derived from an original -aos ; the successive steps 
being -aos, a-is (a-es), dt, ae. But no forms in aos or ais appear to 
have been found, with the solitary exception of ‘ Proserpnais’ on a 
mirror found at Cosa; and those in aes occur only in comparatively 
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modern inscriptions. (See Wordsworth, Harly Latin, p. 15.) Fur- 
ther, on this hypothesis, the long 7 in @ remains unaccounted for. 


§ 868. Second or O Declension.—The oldest form of the Genitive 
from O stems appears to be that in ius; now found only in Pro- 
nominal Stems, as un-ius, sol-ius, etc. This ending doubtless arose 
from the coalescence of the Stem vowel with the suffix dos or tus; 
and may be compared with Sanskr. asya, § 862. Concerning the 
lengthened 7, see § 905. 

The current forms in 7 (for 07), like those in ae (for a7) of the Ist 
Declension, were no doubt originally Locatives, 7 being the regular 
suffix in the Locative Singular. 


§ 869. Fourth or U Declension.—It has been secn that the 
original suffix of the Genitive occurs in the case of some U Stems 
in the form of os (§ 863). The transition from wos to wis is easy 
and natural, and the uncontracted form is seen in the Gen. Sing. of 
grus, sus; also in anu-is from anus (Ter. Heawt. 2, 3, 44), and other 
similar instances. The ordinary Genitive in ds is an immediate 
contraction of this. 

In this Declension also the Locative seems to have to some extent 
displaced the true Genitive; such forms as senati, tumulti, being: 
common in early writers. See p. 36, Obs. 3. 


§ 870. Fifth or E Declension.—From the original form e-is, 
representing Sanskr. dyas (as in Stem rai- = Lat. ré, Gen. 
rdyas), comes the old Genitive in és; which may be compared 
with Gen. d@s in 1st Declension. Here again the functions of the 
Genitive have been assumed by the Locative: e.g. re-i from res = 
Sanskr. rdyi. 


§ 871. The Gen. in -es is found in the old writers and gram- 
marians: die-s (Enn. Annal. 401, Vahlen), facie-s (Claudius Quadrig. 
ap. Gell. 9, 14), rabie-s (Lucret. 4, 1083, Lachmann); and Gellius 
(l.c.) also found die-s in old MSS. of Cicero and Virgil. Other’ 
instances quoted by grammarians from old writers are pernicie-s, 
luxurie-s. 


5. The Dative Singular. 


§ 872. The Suffix of the Dative Singular was -I for all Declensions. 


tor A Decl. 2 or O Decl. 3 ne and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


musa-i avo-i reg-i manu-i re-i 
musae avo nav(i}i 
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§ 873. There was, however, a still older form -bi, which appears 
in pronominal Stems only: viz., ti-bi, si-bi, u-bi, alicu-bi, i-bi. 
This Suffix corresponds to the Sanskrit -bhydm, to the Greek gx or 
-giv, and the Oscan fe (v. § 828, 2). The same Suffix appears in 
a weakened form in mi-hi. It has been already seen that, as the 
aspirate has been lost in ¢i-bi, si-bi, &c., so the labial has disappeared 
in mi-hi (v. § 828). 

This Suffix, with Plural characteristic s, is seen in the Dat. 
Pl. -bus. Sanskr. bhyas 


§ 874. Consonant or I Declension.—Instead of f, in the earliest 
inscriptions, is often found e# (corresponding to Sanskr. é, i.e. az) ; 
which renders it probable that the Dative Singular is simply a 
strengthened form of the Locative. Examples: Apolen-ei (Apollini), 
Jounon-ei, virtut-ei, Mart-ei (B.c. 211), hered-ei (B.c. 217). 

This suffix appears in a weakened form as e; which is found not 
only in inscriptions, but also in some old legal formulae, as jure 
dicundo, aere flando, etc. 


§ 875. First or A Declension.—The original form a-¢ was softened 
into ae, as in the Genitive. But the form az frequently appears in 
inscriptions even in the time of Augustus and subsequently : as, 
colonia-i, Julia-i, dea-i, Agrippina-i. 


§ 876. Second or O Declension.—The lengthened o (cf. Greek q) 
is the only remaining trace of the original Suffix. 
But o-2 is preserved in inscriptions and by the grammarians: as, 
populo-i quo-i (for cui) 
Romano-i ho-i-c (for hui-c) 


Obs. Quot and hoi-c became cui and hui-c, because the U sound is more 
nearly related to ¢ than to o. ; 


§ 877. A form ez occurs in inscriptions in words which form their 
genitives in -1us: as, 
cul 
el 
ipsi 

§ 878. Fourth or U Declension.—{1) Instead of the common form 
in u-t, there occurs in an inscription senatu-ei. 


(2) As wt passed easily into u, the latter form, which Caesar is 
said to have declared the preferable one (Gell. iv. 16), is met with 
in all periods of the language: e.g. 


quoiei 
elei 
ipsel 
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Sallust Virgil Livy Tacitus 
luxu metu exercitu luxu 
exercitu victu usu 
usu concubitu 

It is the regular form in the Neuters: as, 
cornu gelu. 


§ 879. Fifth or E Declension.—In the same way in this Declen- 
sion e¢ passed into e. Thus we find in classical writers such forms 
as, facie, fide, pernicie: see § 47, Obs. 2. 


6. The Ablative Singular. 


§ 880. The oldest Suffix of the Ablative in Latin was d. This 
is a softened form of ¢, the termination of the Ablative Singular in 
Sanskrit in Nouns corresponding to the Latin 2nd Declension: e. g. 
Stem éiva, Nom. Masc. éivas, Abl. svat. In other Noun-Stems 
the Ablative is in Sanskrit identical with the Genitive. On the 
Columna Rostrata and in other ancient inscriptions are found the 
following forms : 


lor A Decl. 2o0rODecl. 3orCons. andIDecl. 4or U Decl. 


Hinnad poplicod dictatorid senatud 
ead Gnaivod conventionid 
sententiad altod marid 


The range of the Ablative suffix d is wider in Latin than in Sans- 
krit; but no example is found from a Noun of the 5th Declension. 
The @ was subsequently dropped, the long final vowel being retained 
except in consonant Stems: as, 


musa avo navl manti ré 


The final e of the Ablative of Consonant-Stems is short in the poets 
of the Augustan age, but it is long in Ennius, and is represented by 
ez or 7 in the early Latin. ‘Thus Plautus and Terence have luci as 
Abl. of lux; Lucretius also has luci (in luci, 4, 232), lapidi 
(1, 884), etc. In Greek this Ablative Suffix is preserved in 
Adverbs in -ws (=r), a8 duas from the Stem duo, with the 
long vowel, as in Sanskr. 
Obs. 1. This old Ablative form is preserved in Latin in other words. 
Med and téd are found in Plautus as Ablatives of ego and tu. Sed 
(se) is also an Ablative of sui, signifying originally “ by one’s self,” 
and then “apart,” “but: ” in composition the d@ is dropped before 


consonants, as sé-cerno, sé-cedo, &c. In the same way pro, originally 
prod (cf. prod-eo, prod-igus), was once an Ablative. 
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Obs. 2. Adverbs in ¢ formed from Stems in O were originally Abla- 
tives, which have lost their final d. This appears from the form 
facilumed, which occurs in the Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus. 


7. The Locative Singular. 


§ 881. This Case, like the Instrumental, has disappeared from the 
ordinary grammar of the Latin language. The suffix of the Loca- 
tive Singular was 1; as seen in the so-called Genitives domi, Romai, 
Sagunti, and the so-called Adverbs hi-c, illi-c, isti-c (§ 906). The 
only Noun which has retained a recognized Locative form, distinct 
from both the Genitive and the Dative, is domus, Loc. domi. 


(i) First or A Declension.—Here a-i becomes ae: see p. 8, 
Observations on the Cases. 


ii) Second or O Declension—Here o-i becomes i: see § 868. 
This suffix appears in inscriptions in the form e¢: as, Romanei 
Populei, etc. Stems in to form the Genitive in i for ii: see p. 12, 
Obss. on the Cases, No. 3. 


(iii) Consonant and I Declension—Here the Locative suffix + has 
for the most part either been shortened to e, as in the Ablative, or 
identified with that of the Dative. Forms like Carthagini, at 
Carthage; Tiburi, a¢ Tibur; are doubtless true Locatives; also, 
ruri, 77 the country. 


(iv) Fourth or U Declension—Here the Stem vowel seems to 
have been elided in the Locative: comp. Gen. senati (§ 869) = 
senatu-i. . 


(v) Fifth or E Declension.—Here the combination é-i appears 
unchanged; except that the e is sometimes shortened. See § 47, 
Obs. 2. Also sometimes the e of the Stem was suppressed before 7: 
see § 47, Ubs. 3. 


8. Nominative and Vocative Plural. 


MASCULINE AND FEwININE Novuys. 


§ 882. The Suffix of the Nom. PI. is s, with a connecting vowel ; 
being perhaps originally a simple doubling of the Singular suffix: 
as, avi-s, pl. avis-és contracted into avés; rex (i.e. reg-s), pl. regs-és, 
contr. regés; gradu-s, pl. gradiis-és, contr. gradi. 
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lorA Decl. 2 orO Decl. 3 or Cons. and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


I Decl. 
[musa-is] _[avos-is] [regs-es ] [gradus-es] _[res-es] 
musai avis reg-es gradii-s res. 
musae avi avis-es 
av(i)-es 


§ 883. Consonant and I Declension.—In both these classes of 
Stems, besides the current Suffix es, we have es and 7s, though 
these terminations are more common in the Accusative than in the 
Nominative. Varro (L. L. viii. 66, Miiller) expressly states that the 
_ Nom. Pl. puppis and restis were used as well as puppes and restes; 
and the Nom. Pl. in 7s is found in the best MSS. 


§ 884. First or A Declension.—The original Suffix appears to have 
been as as in Sanskrit (cf. Vedic Sanskr. Plur. suffix -dsas ; explained 
by Bopp as a double Plural). By natural attenuation of the vowel, 
as would become 7s: as, musa-is. It is true the form a-is as a Nom. 
Plur. is conjectural; but the loss of the s in a final unaccented 
syllable is in accordance with the tendencies of Latin pronunciation, 
and forms in -ai (cf. Gk. as) occur in early Latin: e. g. tabelai 
datai erunt, i.e. tabulae datae erunt (S. C. de Bacch. ewér.). 


Obs. It is supposed that a Nom. Plur. in -as formerly existed; and a 
form of this kind has even been introduced into Plautus by a 
modern editor (sunt alternas arbores, Trin. 2, 4, 138, Ritschl; 
alternae, Fl.); but no certain example is known except in pro- 
vincial dialects. 


§ 885. The Second or O Declension—The Nominative Plural is 
here seen in two forms; oe, e, et (whence 2), and eis, es, 7s, re- 
sembling the Consonant-Declension. The former type prevailed; 
but the s of the original suffix is preserved in inscriptions down to 
the time of the Social War. Examples in inscriptions: 


oe = 01. es eis is 
pilumnoe magistre-s magistrei-8  magistri-s 
poploe duomvire-s gnatei-s ministri-s 
(both in modie-s liberei-s 

Carmen 

Saliare) 

ploirume 

plurume 

filiei 

oinvorsel 
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Obs. From the diphthong OI arose the sound EI, which was inter- 
mediate between ? and é, and which was sometimes written with 
simple I or E. 


9. The Accusative Plural. 
(1) MascuLInE AND FEMININE Nouns. 


§ 886. The Accusative Plural appears to have been originally 
formed by the addition of s to the Accusative Singular, before 
which the nasal (n or m) was subsequently elided. Compare 
Sanskr. §¢v-a, Acc. Sing. siv-am; Acc. Plur. siv-dn (for siva-ns) ; 
and so regularly in Masc. Vowel Stems. 


1orA Decl. 2 orO Decl. 3 or Cons. and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


I Decl. 
musam-s avom-s regem-s manum-s rem-s 
musé-s — avo-8 regé-s manii-s ré-8, 
- avim-s 
avi-s 


Obs. In Gothic the Suffix ns of the Acc. Pl. has remained entire: as, 
vulfa-ns (=lup6-s), gasti-ns (=hosti-s), sunu-ns (=peci-s). Com- 
pare in Greek the Acc. Pl, &ypods (for &ypor-s), where the diph- 
thong compensates for the omission of the v: so, tuxrouc:, dd0us, 
for turroyt-at, ddoyrT-s. 


§ 887. In the Consonant and I Stems the Acc. Pl. was also 
written eis or is as well as es, as in the Nom. (v. § 883). From 
Stems in ¢ the form in ts was preferred in the best periods of the 


language. See § 39. 


(2) Neuter Nouns. 


§ 888. The Nom., Voc., and Acc. Plur. of all neuter nouns end 
in &: as, 
corpor-& regn(o)-& cornu-i 
mari-& 


The @ was originally long (cf. Sanskr. sévd-ni; or sivdn-i, n being 
assumed as part of the base in these cases). In Zend, Greek, and 
Gothic the Suffix for these cases in the Neuter is the same as in 
Latin. 
Obs. The origin of this Suffix is doubtful. It has been supposed to 
be a vocalization of the n, which appears in Sanskr. (cf. KayBtoe-a 
for KayBion-v). But the n of the Sanskr. itself is probably a 
matter of vocalization only, and therefore less likely to have 
entered into the structure of Latin words. It is perhaps simply 
an extension to all Declensions of the vowel characteristic of 
Neuter Plurals in one important class of Stems. 
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10. The Genitive Plural. 


§ 889.—(1) The original Suffix of the Genitive Plural was -sum, 
softened into -rum; the s or r is usually dropped in the Consonant, 
I and U Declensions. 


lorA Decl. 2 or O Decl. 3 gh and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


musdi-rum avd-rum bov-é-rum arcu-um die-rum 
(v. § 890) 
reg-um 
navi-um. 

Obs. The original form of the Genitive Plural in the Indo-European 
languages is -sdm or -som. In Sanskrit the Suffix of the Gen. Pl. of 
Nouns is -nam, or more probably -am (cf. § 888): e g. éiv-a, Gen. 
Pl. svan-am; but the true Suffix appears in the Gen. Pl. of the 
Demonstrative and Relative Pronouns (té-shdm, td-sdm, té-shém= 
hé-rum, hé-rum, ho-rum; etc.). In Greek the s is dropped, but 
the long 5 is preserved: as, povod-wy for noved-cwy. In Latin thes 
is changed into r(v. § 832, No. 1), and the -rom softened into -rum. 


§ 890. Even in the Consonant Declension, the r of the Suffix is 
preserved in some ancient forms, as, bov-e-rum, Jov-e-rum (Varr. 
L. LZ. viii. 74, Miller), and nuc-e-rum, reg-e-rum, lapid-e-rum 
(Charis. i. p. 40, P.). On the other hand, the early poets frequently 
dropped the r in the A and O Declensions: as, mefim factfim for 
meorum factorum, duiim virfim for duorum virorum (Cic. Or. 1565, 
who quotes other instances). Even in later times, the -wm was the 
more usual form in many nouns of the A and O Declension, 
especially with words signifying money, weights, measures, and 
trades, as drachmfim for drachmarum, nummiam for nummorum 
(§ 17, Obss. on the Cases, No. 2). 


§ 891. The i of Genitives in -i-wm must, as a general rule, be 
regarded as part of the Stem: §§ 36-38. 


ll. The Dative and Ablative Plural. 


§ 892. The original Suffix of these cases appears to have been 
-bius, corresponding to the Sanskrit -bhyas. From the contraction 
of the vowels arose the two forms -bis and -bis, afterwards -biis. 
The form bis occurs in no-bis, vo-bis, and in the A and O Stems, 
with elision of the 8, as in the A Stems in Sanskrit. The form 
bus occurs in the other Stems. 


1lorA Decl. 2 orO Decl. 3 sate and 4orU Decl. 5 or E Decl. 


musa-(b)is  avo-(b)is reg-i-bus manii-bus ré-bus 
musis avis navi bus mani-bus 
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§ 873. There was, however, a still older form -di, which appears 
in pronominal Stems only: viz., ti-bi, si-bi, u-bi, alicu-bi, i-bi. 
This Suffix corresponds to the Sanskrit -bhydm, to the Greek dx or 
-guv, and the Oscan fe (v. § 828, 2). The same Suffix appears in 
a weakened form in mi-hi. It has been already seen that, as the 
aspirate has been lost in ¢i-bt, st-bi, &c., so the labial has disappeared 
in mi-hi (v. § 828). 

This Suffix, with Plural characteristic s, is seen in the Dat. 
Pl. -bus. Sanskr. bhyas 


§ 874. Consonant or I Declension.—Instead of {f, in the earliest 
inscriptions, is often found e¢ (corresponding to Sanskr. é, i.e. az); 
which renders it probable that the Dative Singular is simply a 
strengthened form of the Locative. Examples: Apolen-ei (Apollini), 
Jounon-ei, virtut-ei, Mart-ei (B.c. 211), hered-ei (B.c. 217). 

This suffix appears in a weakened form as e; which is found not 
only in inscriptions, but also in some old legal formulae, as jure 
dicundo, aere flando, etc. 


§ 875. First or A Declension.—The original form a-t was softened 
into ae, as in the Genitive. But the form ai frequently appears in 
inscriptions even in the time of Augustus and subsequently: as, 
colonia-i, Julia-i, dea-i, Agrippina-i. 


§ 876. Second or O Declension.—The lengthened o (cf. Greek ) 
is the only remaining trace of the original Suffix. 
But o-7 is preserved in inscriptions and by the grammarians: as, 


populo-i quo-i (for cui) 
Romano-i ho-i-c (for hui-c) 


Obs. Quot and hoi-c became cui and hui-c, because the U sound is more 
nearly related to ¢ than to o. ; 


§ 877. A form ez occurs in inscriptions in words which form their 
genitives in -7us: as, 
quoiei = cui 
elei ei 


ipsel ipsi 
§ 878. Fourth or U Declension.—{1) Instead of the common form 
in u-t, there occurs in an inscription senatu-ei. 
(2) As wt passed easily into w, the latter form, which Caesar is 
said to have declared the preferable one (Gell. iv. 16), is met with 
in all periods of the language: e.g. 
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Sallust Virgil Livy Tacitus 
luxu metu exercitu luxu 
exercitu victu usu 
usu concubitu 


It is the regular form in the Neuters: as, 
cornu gelu, 


§ 879. Fifth or E Declension.—In the same way in this Declen- 
sion et passed into e. Thus we find in classical writers such forms 
as, facie, fide, pernicie: see § 47, Obs. 2. 


6. The Ablative Singular. 


§ 880. The oldest Suffix of the Ablative in Latin was d. This 
is a softened form of ¢, the termination of the Ablative Singular in 
Sanskrit in Nouns corresponding to the Latin 2nd Declension: e. g. 
Stem éiva, Nom. Masc. sivas, Abl. svat. In other Noun-Stems 
the Ablative is in Sanskrit identical with the Genitive. On the 
Columna Rostrata and in other ancient inscriptions are found the 
following forms: 


lorA Decl. 2orODecl. 3orCons. andI Decl. 4 or U Decl. 


Hinnad poplicod _ dictatorid senatud 
ead Gnaivod conventionid 
sententiad altod marid 


The range of the Ablative suffix d is wider in Latin than in Sans- 
krit; but no example is found from a Noun of the 5th Declension. 
The d@ was subsequently dropped, the long final vowel being retained 
except in consonant Stems: as, 


musa avo navi manti ré 


The final e of the Ablative of Consonant-Stems is short in the poets 
of the Augustan age, but it is long in Ennius, and is represented by 
et or 7 in the early Latin. ‘Thus Plautus and Terence have luci as 
Abl. of lux; Lucretius also has luci (in luci, 4, 232), lapidi 
(1, 884), etc. In Greek this Ablative Suffix is preserved in 
Adverbs in -ws (=r), a8 duds from the Stem dyo, with the 
long vowel, as in Sanskr. 
Obs. 1. This old Ablative form is preserved in Latin in other words. 
Meéd and téd are found in Plautus as Ablatives of ego and tu. Sed 
(se) is also an Ablative of sus, signifying originally “ by one’s self,” 
and then “apart,” “but: ” in composition the d@ is dropped before 
consonants, as sé-cerno, sé-cedo, &c. In the same way pro, originally 
prod (cf. prod-eo, prod-igus), was once an Ablative. 
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Obs. 1. The long uw in bus is found in omnibis, Plaut. Aulul. ii. 8, 8; 
pectoribis, Virg. Aen. iv. 64. 

Obs. 2. The form -bus occurs in some A Stems, as dea-bus, filia-bus, 
&c. (v. § 17, Obs. 4.) 

Obs. 3. In the A and O Stems the vowels a-ts and o-ts underwent 
several changes. In inscriptions eis is found representing both ais 
and ois: as, 

incoleis vieis tabuleis 
amiceis sueis agreis. 
In O Stems the old forms, suo-is, gnato-is, are still preserved in 
inscriptions. The Locative Plural is identical with the Dative and 
Ablative Plural 


CHAPTER LXX.—FORMATION OF THE COMPARATIVE 
AND SUPERLATIVE. 


§ 893. Two modes of forming the Comparative and Superlative 
exist in Sanskrit and in Greek ; one by the Suffixes faras and tamas 
(Gk. repos and raros), and the other by the Suffixes ¢yas and ishthas 
(Gk. iwy = iovs, and toros). The former is the prevalent mode of 
comparison in Sanskr. and in Greek; the latter, at least for the 
Comparative, in Latin. 


§ 894. The Sanskr. Suffix ‘yas appears in Latin in the form ior 
(for ios). In two words the ¢ is elided: minor, plus. In other 
cases, the w has been elided; whence the Comparative Adverbs 
magis, nimis, etc.: §194,7. (Similarly from the Suffix bcus in the 
Dat. Plur., sprang forms both in bus and bis.) 


§ 895. The suffix -ter appears only in words not usually recognised 
as Comparatives: as, 


al-ter u-ter neu-ter dex-ter 


Also in the following words, which contain a double comparative 
suffix ; 
mag-is-ter min-is-ter sin-is-ter 


-§ 896. The common suffix of the Superlative in Latin is -issimus, 
which appears to have arisen from a combination of the Comparative 
suffix -is (dos, tor) with the Superlative suffix -tinus (Sanskr. 
-tamas): hence, is-timus, and by assimilation, issimus. See § 63, 
Note 2. 
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The Superlative suffix -timus appears in 

op-timus (rt. op-: cf. op-es, good things, riches) 

in-timus (rt. in-) 

ul-timus (rt. ol- or il-; cf. also ul-tra, ul-ter-ior) 

ci-timus (rt. ci- as in pron. suffix ce; cf. ci-ter-ior) 

ex-timus (rt. ec- as in ex: cf. ex-tra, ex-ter-ior) 

dex-timus (rt. dex- as in dex-ter) 

sin-is-timus (Fest. p. 74, Miiller, superlative of sinister, as 
dextimus of dexter) 

soll-is-timus, most complete (Fest. p. 289, Superlative of 
sollus = totus) 


To this head may also be referred the forms in -llimus and -rrimus, 
by assimilation from -léimus and -rtimus: as, 


facil-limus = facil-timus 
simil-limus = simil-timus 
pulcher-rimus = pulcher-timus 
veter-rimus = veter-timus 


Obs. Also perhaps maximus =mag-ti-mus. 


- § 897. The suffix -timus itself appears to be a combination of the 
two suffixes -tws and -mus. 
(1) -tus appears as a Superlative suffix in the Ordinals: 
quan-tus quin-tus sex-tus quotus 
(2) -mus appears as a Superlative suffix in: 
pri-mus min-i-mus supre-mus -mus 


CHAPTER LX XI.—PRONOMINAL INFLEXIONS. 
(A.) Personal Pronouns. 


§ 898. The inflexion of the Personal Pronouns presents special 
features. 

In the Singular of the 1st Personal Pronoun, two Stems are seen, 
ego- and me-, the former confined to the Nom. Case. 

The Nominative is in Sanskrit aha-m, and in Greek éya-». It 
is identical with O.E. ic, Germ. tch, Eng. J. 

The following paradigm shows the inflexion of this Pronoun in 
the Singular only, in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek. 
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§ 899. 
Sanskr. Lat. Greek 
Nom. aha-m ego €yo-y 
Acc. mam or ma mé (méd) €-pé 
Instr. ma-ya 
Dat. ma-hyam mi-hi (mi-hi) (€-p0/) 
Abl. ma-t méd, mé 
Gen. ma-ma or mé mis (§ 76, obs. 2) é-pov 
Loc. ma-yi (?) me-i (?) €-poi 


The Latin will be seen to approach more closely to the Sanskrit 
than does the Greek: e. g. in the long e of the Accusative; the -At 
of the Dative (representing an earlier aspirated Labial, cf. § 194, 9), 
and in the @ of the Ablative. The Acc. form in d is hard to 
explain; it is perhaps due to some confusion. The Genitive suffix 
-is (mis, tis, sis) is contr. for -ius. 


§ 899. The Piur. of the 1st Pers. Pron. in Sanskr. presents three 
new stems, two of which are unknown to Latin. The third (na-) 
is identical with that of the Plur. of ego. The form na-s ( =nos) 
is an alternative form in Gen. Dat. and Acc. (Sanskr.). Concerning 
the Genitives nostrum, vestrum, see § 76, Obs. 5; and concerning 
the Dat. and Abl. nobis, vobis, see § 892. 


Obs. It is possible that the Sanskr. Plur, stem asma- (cf. Gk. quets) 
is the base of the enclitic -met: cf. § 76, Obs. 1. 


§ 900. The stem of the 2nd Pers. Pron. is ¢u-, in Attic Greek 
softened to ov through the influence of the labial vowel uw. The 
following table shows the inflexion of this Pronoun in Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Greek. 


“Nom. 
Acc. 
Instr. 
Dat. 
Abl. 
Gen. 
Loc. 


Sanskr. 

tv-am 

tv-4m or tv-4 
tv-ay& 
tu-bhyam or té 
tv-at 

tav-a or té 
tva-yi 


Lat. 


tu 
té (téd) 


Greek. 


TU, ov 
oe 


ti-bei, ti-bi, ti-bi_ (cod) 


tis 


(?) tu-i 


ov 
go 


This Pronoun, by affinity of sounds, has preserved the original 
Labial of the Dative (tu-hyam would be almost unpronounceable). 

Here also, in the Plur., the Sanskrit presents three stems, one 
only of which is known to Latin; namely, va-, in Gen. Dat. and 
Acc., va-s = Lat. vd-s. 
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§ 901. The Sanskr. equivalent to Lat. se is without inflexion; 
svayam, ‘self,’ ‘selves,’ of all Persons and Numbers. 

The Greek equivalent is of (for cgod), of, & The od appears in 
the Dual and Plur. odwé, odeis. 


INFLEXION OF s6. 
Acc. 86 (séd), sésd 
Gen. sis 
Dat. sibei, sibi, sibi 
Abl. séd, sd; sésd 
Loc. (?) sui 


(B.) Demonstrative and other Pronouns. 


§ 902. The principal Demonstrative (including Relative) stems to 
be traced in Latin are these: ho-, to-, no-, s0-, i (e0), ollo-, quo. 

Of these fo-, no-, so-, do not appear as independent inflected 
words. See § 197. 

The inflexion of the others, though agreeing in general with that 
of Nouns and Adjectives, presents some marked peculiarities. The 
chief of these are :— 

1. The use of the Neuter suffix @ (for ¢); as in id, illud, quod. 

2. The Gen. Sing. in -?ws, which is not found in Noun-stems 

ino. See p. 12, Obs. 2. 

3. The existence of a recognised Locative (Sing.) form. 

4. The tendency which they show to become strengthened by 

| the addition of other pronominal elements. 

Obs. This tendency is seen in Greek and in modern French. Cf. obros, 
which is itself a compound stem, and is further strengthened and 
emphasized by the demonstrative suffix {, as obroct. So in French, 
ce-la, ce-ct. It is easy to see that this tendency is due to a natural 
aiming at explicitness, so as to identify the object pointed out 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Compare in colloquial English, 
snch expressions as, ‘ this here,’ ‘ that there.’ 


§ 903. The suffixes or strengthening elements employed in Latin 
are :— 

1. ce, oftener shortened to c, as in hi-c, isti-c, illi-c, etc. 

2. i, identical with the pronominal stem 7 or eo-; by the 
addition of which the stem-vowel o of various Pronouns 
was converted into o#, e?, and finally +. Thus the stem ho- 
becomes successively, hot-, hei-, hi-. In Greek this element 
is added after the inflexional suffixes; as, obroci, rovrovi, 
etc. 

2£ 
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3. -dem, as in ¢-dem, ea-dem, t-dem (cf. Sanskr. ayam, tyam, 
idam) with which -dam, as in qui-dam, is no doubt etymo- 
logically identical. (See below, § 915.) 

4, -pse, as in ¢-psus, t-pse. This is a compound suffix: see 
below, § 916 


§ 904. Nominative Singular of Demonstrative Pronouns.—(i) 
The formation of the augmented stem of ho- has been explained 
(§ 903, 2). The whole of the inflected forms of the Singular except 
the Gen., and the Neuter of the Nom. and Acc. Plural are further 
strengthened by the addition of the demonstrative element ce 
2bbreviated, c. In the best age of Latin, hic (Nom. Sing. Masc.) 
is usually long ( = ho-tc), though examples of the short quantity 
are to be met with. 

The Fem. haec is for ha-i-c, and the Neut. hoc for ho-(d)-ce. (The 
d is hypothetical.) 

(ii) In the Nom. Sing. of is, by Vowel-affinity 2 becomes e before 
a in the Fem.; a change which also takes place before the vowels o 
and wu (e. g. e-wm, e-orum), as in the case of the Verb-stem 7-, to go 
(§ 109, Obs. 1). The Masc. z-s and Neut. ¢-d are examples of per- 
fectly simple formation; the Masc. and Neut. suffixes being added 
immediately to the stem. 

(iii) In the Nom. Sing. from stem ollo- (illo-), the earliest Masc. 
forms are ollos and olle; with Fem. olla and Neut. ollud. Already 
by the time of Lucretius and Cicero, the stem had assumed the form 
illo-, and the forms beginning with o were archaic. Forms spelt 
with single 7? occur; and this orthography appears in Adv. 6l-im. 

(iv) Qui is for gua-t or quo-t, by combination of the two pro- 
nominal stems guo and 7% ; being thus originally equivalent to qui 
is or is qui. In the Interrogative form quis, owing probably to 
the naturally sharp, quick, intonation of the word in asking a 
question, the 7 is shortened. No instance of quis as Relative has 
been found; which fact, together with the retention of the s in the 
Interrogative, leads to the conclusion, that the differentiation of the 
two functions of the word must have taken place at a very early 
date. 

The Fem. quae is for gua-t (cf. mens-ae for mens-ai). 

‘There is no trace of the ¢- element in the Neut. quod. On the 
other hand, in the Interrogative form guid, the stem-vowel o has 
been lost. 

Obs. The corresponding Interrogative in Sanskr. has two stems, ka- 


and i-, the latter found only in Nom. and Acc. Sing. Neut. 4i-m= 
qui-d, Compare Gk. ris, rf. 
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§ 905. Genitive Singular—The pronominal Gen. Sing. in -2us is 
most easily explained as resulting from the coalescence of the 
stem-vowel o with the element ¢, followed by the ordinary Genitive- 
suffix os or us (§ 862). In this way Corssen accounts for the long 
¢; though this might perhaps be explained on the basis of the 
ordinary Sanskr. Gen. suffix for Masculines and Neuters in a ( = 0), 
asya. 

The resemblance to the Sanskr. Fem. Suffix of the Genitive, -dyds 
is very striking—indeed the two are phonetically identical: and 
though it would be difficult to account for the generalization of a 
Fem. form, there may have been an earlier form from which both 
Masc. and Fem. were derived. 

Cu-jus, from gui, is for quo-ius, a form which occurs in the 
famous epitaph on Scipio Barbatus (abt. 280 B.c. — 

Quotus forma virtutei parisuma fuit. (Words. p. 159.) 

In the case of unus, ullus, and some other similar words, a Geni- 
tive (Locative) form in 7, ae,7 is found. See § 57, Obs, 1. 

Obs. The objection to Corssen’s explanation of the long ¢ in #dlius is 
that no trace of the pronominal element # appears in the other 


Cases of ille, nor at all (apart from this suffix) in the numerous 
other words which have Gen. in sus: e.g. unus, solus, alter, etc. 


§ 906. Dative and Locative Singular.—The Suffix of the Dative 
appears to have been, as in the Consonant-Declension, ez later 7. 
It thus closely resembled the Locative, the suffix of which is 7. In 
the Dative of hic, however, the stem-vowel is preserved (hui-c = 
hoice) ; which is not the case in the Locative hi-c, nor in either the 
Dat. or Loc. of tle or tstz. Qui (AblL.) is perhaps etymologically a 
Locative; also perhaps cuz in the compound form cuicui (modi): 
see § 83, Obs. 


§ 907. Accusative Singular.—The old suffixes of the Acc. Sing. 
of stems in o are: Masc. -om (later -wm), Fem. -am; Neut. as in 
Nom. These are seen in hun-c (for hom-ce), lum, quom (later 
quem), with their Feminines. The change from -om or -uwm to em 
in guem corresponds to that from diu- to die- (§ 195, 2). 

An archaic Accusative 7m or em, from stem ¢, is cited by Festus, 
and occurs in fragments of the XII Tables: igitur em ( = eum) 
capito, Tab. 1, 1, Words. p. 254; si im ( = eum) occisit, Tab. 8, 12, 
ib. p. 260. 


§ 908. Adblative Singular.—This conforms to the ordinary law of 

o and @ stems; but no certain forms ind are found. (In Pl. Trin. 

3, 38, 78, Fleckeisen reads quom; Ritschl, quéd, Abl.) Qued is 
E 2 
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assumed as Abl. form to account for gue (§ 197, Bs but it is hypo- 
thetical only. 
The so-called Ablative gui, if not a Locative, as is probable, 
must have been augmented by Demonstrative ¢: cf. Gk. otragi. 
Traces of an Instrumental Case in some of the Pronouns are too 
uncertain to be noticed here. 


§ 909. Nominative and Accusative Plural.—As in the Nom. and 
Acc. Plur. of Noun-stems in o (§ 885), forms in e’s and es occur in 
early documents. -eis (= ii) is found in the 8. C. de Bacch. (ceis 
utei ad pr[aetorem] urbanum venirent), and gues ( = qui) occurs 
twice in the same document. Ques occurs also in fragments of 
Accius and Pacuvius. ezs ( = hi) occurs in Inscrr. 

The adverbial forms postha-c, ant-ei, praeter-ea, etc., testify to 
the original quantity of the a in Neut. Plur. (§ 888). The diph- 
thongal Neut. Plur. forms in -ae are due to the addition of the pro- 
nominal element 7: quae = qua-t. 

Ea-d (‘arvorsum ead,’ 8. C. de Bacch.) is almost certainly not 
Acc. Plur. Neut. but Abl. Sing. Fem., the noun sententiad being 
naturally supplied. The sense of the Preposition arvorsum ( = ad- 
versum) is not inconsistent with the use of the Ablative. 


§ 910. Genttive Plural.—Forms in -om or -wm ( = orum) occur, 
as in Consonant-stems. Cu-i-um( = quorum) and e-wm ( = eorum) 
are attested by the ancient Grammarians. 


§ 911. Dative, Locative, and Ablative Plural—Of these, the 
Dat. and Abl. appear to have originally ended in -bus (for -bius, 
Sanskr. -bhyas, § 892), and such forms occur not only in the case of 
qui, quis, but also (in earlier documents) in the case of hic and 4a, 
Hibus occurs in Plautus, Cure. 4, 2,19 (‘ parissumi estis hibus’), 
and ibus (hibus, Ritschl), id. Mil. 1,1, 74. Ha-bus occurs in Cato. 

The ordinary Dat. and Abl. in -e7s, -is, are strictly either Instru- 
mental forms (cf. Sanskr. yas, Instr. Masc. and Neut. of Rel. stem ; 
Fem. yabhis), or else Locatives (Sanskr. yéshu, ydsu, yéshu). 


§ 912. The Adverbial Locatives ibi, ubii—The suffix -bz, pro- 
vincial (Umbrian) fe, is identical with Gk. ds, as in “IAiog: = 
"Ikiov. According to the analogy of ttbi, stbi, the suffix -bi should 
represent a Sanskr. suffix -bhydm, which in the case of Pronouns 
of the 3rd Person is found only in the Dual: e.g. Rel.-stem ya-, 
Instr. Dual Masc. ya-bhydm. It seems probable that the suffix -0i, 
like its Greek equivalent ¢:, was generalised in Loc. sense at an 
early stage of the language. 
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§ 913. Other Pronominal Stems.—The Stems ta- or to-, da- or 
do-, sa- or s0-, na- or no, ya, and perhaps some others, appear in 
mutilated forms only. Cf. supr. § 197. 


§ 914. (i) Ta-, to-, is identical with Sanskr. stem ta- (Nom. Sing. 
sa-s, sd-, ta-t: cf. Gk. 6, 7, ro). It forms the second half of ¢s-te, in 
which combination it is fully inflected. It appears also in the Adverbs 
tum (tun-c), ta~m, and probably in 7-ta, i-tem; cf. Sanskr. 7-tas, 
‘from here,’ and i-ti, ‘so’; also Gk. el-ra. This stem is the root of 
ta-lis, ta-ntus. It may safely be pronounced the most elementary 
of Demonstratives. 


§ 915. (ii) Another stem da- is seen in the suffix -dem or dam; 
e. g. t-dem, qui-dam. It is seen also in the Sanskr. Demonstrative 
ayam, iyam, i-dam, ‘this.’ (It is possible that the particle dum 
is cognate; but another and what seems a more probable account 
of this particle is given § 194, 3.) 


§ 916. (iii) Stem sa-, so-. This appears to be a softened form of 
ta-, to-. Sanskrit, Greek, and O. English agree in confining the 
t-sound to the Neut. of the primary Demonstrative: Sanskr. sa-s, 
sd, tat; Gk. 6, 7, rd; O. E. se, seo, thet. A separate stem is how- 
ever assumed by modern philologists. This element appears in 
a-p-se (ipse), older form zp-sus; in which combination it is fully 
inflected. The former part of the word consists of the pro- 
nominal stem 7 and the particle pe (as in quis-p’-iam). It is 
literally rendered by Corssen (Auss. ii. 274): ‘der-eben-dieser ’ (that- 
even-this), much as one might say, ‘that there here.’ The same 
element is seen also in the pronominal forms sum, sam, sos, sas, 
apparently = eum, eam, eos, eas. (Ennius ap. Fest. s.v.; also 
XII. Tab. No. 7, Words. p. 259.) 

Sometimes the first element of ¢pse is declined, the last remaining 
unchanged. Hence such forms as, ewm-pse, eam-pse, ed-pse, ed~pse ; 
also re-apse, i.e. re-ed-p’-se. 

Obs. The Conjunction si (with Demonstrative suffix ce forming the 
Adverb sic) looks like the Locative form from stem sa- (= ta); being 
thus=‘in that case,’ ‘on the supposition that.’ But a comparison of 
the old form suad (= sic, Festus, p. 351, Miiller), together with 
the Oscan svai, and Umbrian sve, shows that a letter of the root 
(v) has been lost (cf. O. E. swa, Goth. sve); and it seems better to 
connect these forms with Sanskr. sua- (refi. pron. stem), Lat. sut, 
se, Gk. opé (08, of, €). (Words. p. 108.) Si-ne is probably a nega- 
tive of si. 


§ 917. (iv) The stem na-, cf. Sanskr. é-na, has also a demonstra- 
tive force. It is found only in adverbial forms, as num = ‘is tt 
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this?’; nunc ( = num-ce), ‘at this time, now;’ nae (for na-i; Gk. 
vai, verily); nam, Conj.; and in quis-nam, uti-nam, etc. 


§ 918. (v) Other pronominal stems, more or less problematical, 
have been supposed to be, ia- or ya, as in jam (probably better con- 
nected with the group diu, dum, do, § 194, 3); an-a- (cf. Sanskr. 
an-tara = alter), as in the Interrogative particle an: utrum.. . an, 
‘whether this ... (or) the other’; co-, the supposed base of -ce (cf. 
cis, citra), denoting what is close at hand; and po-, the supposed 
base of enclitic -pe, apparently having the generalising force of an 
Indefinite Pronoun. 


APPENDIX I.—LatTIN AUTHORS. 
§919. A. Prae-classical Period (8.c.). 


Cx. Narvivus (3rd cent.):—Epic poem on the First Punic War; 
and other poetry. | 

Q. Ennius (239-169); born at Rudiw in Calabria :—Epic poem on 
Roman History ; Dramas, Satires, etc. 


M. Pacuvius (cir. 220-130); probably born at Brundusium :— 
Tragedies. 
L. Arrtus or Accrus (flor. B.c. 180) :—Tragedies. 


M. Porcrus Cato (234-149): — History of Rome (Origines) ; 
Treatise De Re Rustica. 


Carciuius S8tatius (ob. 168); born at Mediolanum (Milan), and a 
slave by birth :—Comedies. 


Lucttius (148-103) :—Satires. 
L. AFRANIvs (flor. 94) :—Comedies. 


T. Maccrus Puautvs (254-184, B.c.); born at Sarsina in Umbria: 
—Comedies, twenty in all extant, besides fragments, 


P. Terentius AFER (195-159, B.c.); a freedman, and said to have 
been a native of Carthage :—Comedies (six extant). 


Obs. With the exception of the treatise on farming (De Re Rustica) 
by M. Porcius Cato, and the Comedies of Plautus and Terence, only 
fragments of the works of the above authors have come down to us, 
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§ 920. B. Golden Age. 


M. TrerEnTIUs Varro (116-28, B.c.); born at Rome:—wrote De 
Lingua Latina, and De Re Rustica; besides a work on Roman 
History and some Satires, not extant. 


M. Totuius Cicero (106-43, B.c.); born at Arpinum :—Rhetorical 
works; Speeches in private and public cases; Philosophical and 
ethical works ; Letters. 


C. Jotius Cassar (100-44, B.c.); born at Rome :—Commentaries 
or memoirs for the history of his own times, viz., the Gallic and 
Civil Wars. 

T. Lucretius Carus (? 95-55, B.c.); born at Rome :—Poem in six 
books, expounding the Epicurean philosophy (“De Rerum 
Natura ”). 

C. Vaterius CaTuuius (87-47, B.c.); of Verona :—Lyric poetry. 

C. Sautustius Crispus (86-34, B.c.); born at Amiternum :—His- 


torical works; of which the Catiline and Jugurtha are extant; 
besides fragments of other works. 


P. VERGILIUS (or Viraitius) Maro (70-19, B.c.); born at Andes 
near Mantua :—Bucolics, Georgics, Aeneid; also some short 
pieces. 

Q. Horatius Fiaccus (65-8, B.c.); born at Venusia :—Odes, Satires, 
familiar and critical Epistles in Verse. 


Cornetius Nepos (flor. cir. 44, B.c.) ; of Verona :—Lives of eminent 
men. 


Axsius Trputius (? 54-18, B.c.); born at Pedum near Tibur :— 
Elegiac verse. 


SEx. AURELIUS Propertius (flor. B.c. 30); born in Umbria :— 
Elegiac verse. 


T. Lrviuvs Patavinus (59-17, B.c.); of Patavium (Padua) :—His- 
tory of Rome; of which only about one-fourth part is extant. 


P. Oviptus Naso (43 B.c.-17 a.D.); born at Sulmo:—Metamorphoses, 
a@ poem in 15 books; Fasti, a poetical Calendar for the first 
six months of the year; and other poetical works, 


M. Vitruvius Potiio (? temp. August.):—work on architecture. 
M. Manmuivs (? temp. August.) :—Astronomical poem. | 
T. Poarprvs (flor. cir. 15, a.p.); freedman of Augustus :—Fables. 
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§ 921. C. Silver Age. 
M. AnnaEus Seneca, father of L. Seneca (flor. B.c. 31); born at 
Cordiiba (Cordova), in Spain :—Rhetorical works. 


L. AnnaEus SENEcA (? 5 B.c.-65 A.pD.); born at Cordiiba :—Philo- 
sophical and ethical works; also Tragedies; unless the author 
of these be a third Seneca. 


C. VELLEIus Patercuuus (flor. a.pD. 80); probably born at Rome: 
—Roman History. 

L. Jutius Mopreratus CoLuMELLA (flor. cir. 20 a.D.); born at 
Gades (Cadiz) :—Work on agriculture. 


A. Persius Fiaccus (ob. 4.D. 62); born at Volaterrae in Etruria :— 
Satires. 


C. Sunrus Iraicus (4.D. 25-100) :—Epic poem (“ Punica ”). 

M. AnnaEus Lucanvs (A.D. 38-65); born at Corduba :—Epic poem 
(“ Pharsalia ”), 

C. Purntus Secunpus (a4.D. 23-79); born either at Verona or 
Comum :—Natural History (37 books). Other works lost. 


C. Purtus Carcitivs Secunpvs, nephew of the foregoing (flor. a.p. 
100); probably born at Comum :—Epistles and Oration. 

Vaerios Maximus (1st cent. ?):—Historical Anecdotes. 

C. Vauerius Fraccus (lst cent.); born at Padua: — Poem 
(“Argonautica ”). 

Q. Curtius Rurvs (date and place of birth unknown) :—History of 
Alexander the Great. 


M. Fasrus QuInTILIANus (? ob. 118 a.D.); born at Calagurris in 
Spain :—Works on Rhetoric. 


P. Paprntus Srativs (flor. a.p. 82); born at N aples :—Poems. 

M. VaLerius MaRTIALIs (A.D. cir. 43-104); born at Bilbilis in 
Spain :—Epigrams. 

D. Junius JUVENALIs (latter part of 1st cent. a.p.); born at Aqui- 
num :—Natires, 

L. ANNAEUS Frorvs (flor. a.D. 115) :—Summary of Roman History. 


C. CoRneLius Tactrvus (cir. A.D. 60-118) ; place of birth unknown: 
—History of Rome from Augustus; Life of Agricola; Treatise 
on Germany; Dialogue on Oratory. 
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C. Suzrontus TRANQuiLius (latter part of 1st and beginning of 
2nd cent. A.D.); place of birth not known:—Lives of the 
Caesars and others. 

Pompontus Meta (flor. a.p. 45); born in Spain :—First systematic 
writer on Geography in Latin. 


T. Perronius ARBITER (ob. 66, 4.D.):—Satiric Romance. 

AvLus GE.uivs (fl. 150, a.D.) :-—‘ Noctes Atticae,” a kind of literary 
miscellany. 

L. APULEIUs or APPULEIUS (2nd cent.); born at Madaura in Africa: 
—Philosophical and imaginative works. 


Gatus or Carus (fl. 160, a.p.) :—Law. 


D. Maenus Ausontus (4th cent.); born at Burdigila (Bordeaux): 
Poems. 


JUSTINUS (?) :—History. 
Aur. THEopostus Macrostus (eb. 395) :—Critical and antiquarian 
works. 


Appenpix JI.—TuHr CALENDAR. 


§ 922. The months in the Roman (Julian) Calendar corresponded 
to our own. But Julius and Augustus were called Quintilis and 
Sextilis down to the time of the emperor Augustus. The names of 
the months were adjectives, with which mensis was understood or 
might be expressed. 

The days of the month were not, as with us, counted straight on 
from the beginning of the month to the end. Instead of this, three 
fixed points were taken in each month, and any particular day 
was reckoned as so many days from the nearest of those points in 
advance of it. 

These three points were called, 

(1.) Kalendae, arum; the Kalends: being the 1st day of the 
month. 

(2.) Nonae, arum; the Nones: being in certain months the 
5th and in others the 7th day of the month, i.e., nine days 
before the Ides.* 


* The following lines contain the names of the months in which the 
Nones (and consequently the Ides) fall late : 
“In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones fall on the seventh day.” 


In the remaining eight months they fall on the fifth. 
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(3.) Idis, uum (/.); the Ides; being either the 13th or 15th 
day of the month. Thus the Ides divided the month into 
two nearly equal parts. 


§ 923. The first day of a month being called its “ Kalends,” the 
last day of the preceding month is called the day before the Kalends 
(pridie Kalendas). Thus, the 31st of December is called the day 
before the Kalends of January: often written pridie Kal. Jan. 
Then the day before that, is the 3rd of the Kalends, and so on back 
to the Ides, and from thence again to the Nones, which form fresh 
points of calculation, as seen in the following table :— 


CALENDAR FOR THE MontTH oF DECEMBER. 


1. KALENDIS DECEMBRIBUS. 17. XVI, ante Kalendas Januarias. 
2. 1V. ante Nonas Decembres. 18. XV. 5 ‘s 

8. Ill. ,, 3 19. XIV. 49 ne 
4. Pridie Nonas Decembres, - 20. XIII. - ‘s 
5. Nonis DECEMBRIBUS. 21. XII. ss 3 

6. VIII. ante Idus Decembres. 22. XI. os ‘5 

7 VIL. ,, ‘5 23. X. a —s 
8 VL ss “5 24, IX. 3 ss 
9. V. a ‘3 25. VIII. ‘3 i 
10. IV. ,, 3 26, VII. 3 os 
11. II. =, +5 27. VI. ‘ - 
12. Pridie Idus Decembres. 28. V. s§ i 
13. Iprsus DECEMBRIBUS. 29. IV. ms 43 
14. XIX. ante Kalendas Januarias. 30, III. o - 
15. XVIII. 3 3 31. Pridie Kalendas Januarias. 
16. XVII. ss ‘5 


§ 924. In order to reduce an English to a Roman date, the 
number of the day in the English Calendar must be subtracted 
from that of the nearest fixed point in advance of it in the Roman 
Calendar of the same month. But as the Romans counted inclu- 
sively from one day to another, a unit must be added to the number 
thus obtained. Thus, the 10th of December is not the 3rd before 
the Ides, but the 4th, &c. Also, as the Kalends form an extra day, 
beyond the month, a unit must be added to the number of days in 
the month, in counting on to them. 


Obs. Hence the rule,—Before subtracting, add one for the Nones or 
Ides, and éwo for the Kalends. 


§ 925. In giving the day of the month as a date, the Ablative 
was used (§ 322): as, Kalendis Martiis, Idibus Martiis, die quinto 
ante Kalendas Martias. Both die and ante were often omitted, as 
XIV. Kal. Mai., which may be either Accusative or Genitive. But 
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another very common way was to begin with ante, when the Abla- 
tive became changed into the Accusative under the government of 
the preposition: as, ante diem decimum quartum Kalendas Maias, 
usually written ad. XIV. Kal. Mai. In this construction, the 
Accusative Kalendas remained unchanged, as if it were still governed 
by ante. 


§ 926. The expression ante diem must be considered as an inde- 
clinable Substantive, since we find it often preceded by prepositions 
which govern the Accusative or Ablative: as, 

In ante diem octavum et septimum Kalendas Octobres comitiis 
dicta dies, the date of the comitia was fixed for the eighth and 
seventh days before the Kalends of October.—Liv. 43, 16. 

Supplicatio indicta est ex ante diem quintum Idus Octobres, a 
public thanksgiving was appointed (to begin) from the fifth day 
before the Ides of October.—Liv. 45, 2. 


§ 927. When a day needed to be intercalated in the Julian Ka- 
lendar, it was done by reckoning the 6th of the Kalends of March 
twice. Hence the name for Leap-year, Bissextile (bis-sextus). The 
two sixths (24th and 25th February) appear to have been dis- 
tinguished as prior and posterior. 


Nots.—A complete Calendar for an ordinary year is given on the 
following page :— 
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§ 932. ROMAN MONEY, 429 
Appenpix II].—Money. 
§ 929. The original monetary unit of the Romans was the as 
(Gen. assis), or pound, viz., of copper. The fractions of the as were 
designated as follows :— 


Uncia, one ounce; of an as. 
Sextans, ntis, two ounces; 7, that is, ‘a 
Quadrans, ntis, three ,, es 43 


Triens, ntis, four -,, tm » 4$ 
Quincunx, ncis, five yy 

Sémis, isis, = SIZ yy ty » § » 
Septunx, ncis, seven ,, % 

Bes, bessis, eight’ ,, mw ow» ¢ 
Dodrans,* ntis, nine ,, fy »w F 
Dextans,t atis, ten 9 } 9 99 ] 
Deunx, ncis, eleven ,, 


Obs. The substantive as and its fractions are used of other units. 
Thus terna jigéra et septunces (Liv.), is three acres and seven- 
twelfths (a-piece) : héres ex asse, heir to the entire estate, ex dodrante, 
to three-fourths, etc. So fénus ex triente factum érat bessibus (Cic.), 
interest had risen from \ per cent. (per month) to §; or from 4 to 8 
per cent. (Madvig.) 

§ 930. From being originally a full pound in weight, the as was 
gradually reduced, till, in the time of Augustus, it was a small coin, 
of little more than nominal value (comp. “ vilem redigatur ad assem,” 
Hor. Sat. 1.1, 43). The dén&rius was a silver coin, first coined five 
years before the first Punic war, and was originally equal to 10 
asses. But in the later times of the republic the unit of business 
calculations was the sestertius (sesterce), being the fourth part of a 
denarius, and equal to 24 asses, or a little more than 2d. The ses- 
terce was also a silver coin, and both it and the denarius maintained 
a uniform value, notwithstanding the depreciation of the unit on 
which both were based. 


Obs. Sestertius is a contraction for sémis tertius, lit. the third (unit) ts 
minus a half, i.e. 2}. This was often written IIS, whence the 


common abbreviation HS or HS. 


§ 931. Sums of 1000 sesterces and under are counted regularly: 
as, mille sestertii, 1000 sesterces; trecenti sestertii, 300 sesterces. 
But in expressing several thousand sestertii, the neuter plural 
sestertia was employed, with which millia must be understood, un- 
less expressed: as duo sestertia or duo millia sestertifim, 2000 
sesterces. 


99 


§ 932. To express sums of a million of sesterces and upwards the 
multiplicative Numeral Adverbs, décies, &c., are used with sester- 


* =de-quadrans. ¢ =de-sextans. 
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tium or HS., the words, * centéna millia” being understood. Thus 
décies sestertium (=decies centéna millia sestertium, ten times a 
hundred thousand sesterces) is one million sesterces. (Sometimes 
we find only decies centena, “‘ millia sestertium ” being understood.) 
In like manner sexdgies sestertium is six millions of sesterces. 

In such expressions sestertium must have been originally a Gen. 
Pl.; but it came to be regarded as a Neuter Substantive in the 
Singular, and was declined accordingly : as, 

Argenti ad summam sestertii decies in aerarium rettulit, he 
brought into the treasury (up to) the sum of one million of sesterces. 
—Liv. 45, 4. 

Serviliae sexagies sestertio margaritam mercatus est, he bought 
Servilia a pearl for six millions of sesterces.—Suet. Caes. 50. 

Greater and smaller sums may be combined in one statement; 
as, accepi vicies ducenta triginta quinque millia quadringentos decem 
et septem numos, 2,235,417 sesterces.—Cic. Verr, 2, 1, 36. 


° APPENDIX [V.—Roman NAMES. 


§ 933. A Roman citizen had ordinarily three names, as Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Caius Julius Caesar. Of these the middle one was 
properly called nomen, being the name of his gens; the third, cog- 
nomen, being that of his family (familia); the first, praenomen, or 
fore-name, being that by which he was known from the other 
members of the same family, and answering to our “ Christian 
name.” 

In addition to these, some persons had what was called agnomen, 
or an appendage to the name proper: as, Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus. When a person was adopted into another gens, he took 
the entire name of the individual adopting him, but appended to it 
that of his former gens as an agnomen, with the adjectival termina- 
tion, -anus. Thus, the son of L. Aemilius Paullus, adopted by P. 
Cornelius Scipio, became P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus. 

Obs. 1. The same individual might have more than one agnomen. 
Thus the complete name of P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus men- 
tioned above was P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Aemilianus. 

Obs. 2. The name of father and grandfather were often added by way 
of distinction. Thus C. Fannius (Cic. Am. 3) is called M. F., te. 
Marci filius; and Cn. Pompeius Strabo, father of the triumvir, is 
called Cn. Pompeius, Sex. F., Cn. N. (nepos) Strabo; i.e. son of 
Sextus, grandson of Cnaeus. 

Obs. 3. Women are designated by the gentile name of their family, as 
Julia, Pompeia, Sempronia. 

Obs. 4. In some cases an individual had only two names: as, C. Marius. 
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§ 934. The whole of a man’s name was of course rarely, if ever, 
used in speaking to him, though it was employed in the headings of 
letters, and in documents generally. The family name (cognomen) 
was mostly used in addressing those not of the same family; the 
use of the gentile name (nomen) had something formal and respect- 
ful about it; that of the fore-name (praenomen) was confined to 
members of the same family or intimate friends. Even an honour- 
able agnomen, like Magnus, Africanus, was transmitted by the 
person who bore it to his family. 


§ 935. When a slave was manumitted by a citizen, he took the 
praenomen and gentile name of his manumitter, and added to it 
some other appropriate name (often that by which he was before 
called), as cognomen. Thus Cicero’s freedman, Tiro, is called M. 
Tullius Tiro. As additional names of freedmen, may be mentioned, 
Q. Horatius Flaccus (the father), P. Terentius Afer; L. Cornelius 
Chrysogonus. 


APPENDIX V.—ABBREVIATIONS. 


§ 936. A. PRAENOMINA. 


: Aulus. Mam. Mamercus. 
App. Appius, N. or Num. Numerius. 
C. Caius. P: Publius, 

: Decimus. Q. Quintus, 
Cn. Cnaeus, S. or Sex. Sextus, 

K. Kaeso. Ser. Servius. 

, Lucius. Sp. Spurius, 
M. Marcus. T. Titus. 

M’. Manius. Ti, Tiberius, 


§ 937. B. Trries, &c. (ANCIENT). 


Aed, Aedilis. O. M. Optimus Maximus 

Cos. Consul. (surnames of Jupiter). 

Coss, Consules. Pont. Max. Pontifex Maximus, 

Des. designatus, Quir. Quirites. 

D. Divus (applied to de- S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populusque 
ceased emperors). Romanus. 

Imp. Imperator.* Tr. Pl. Tribunus Plebis. 


P,C. Patres Conscripti. 


* In republican times this was an honorary title, bestowed by the 
Senate upon victorious generals. By the emperors it was used to signify 
their possession of supreme power. In the former case it was used after 
the name: as, M. Tullius Cicero Imperator; in the latter it was prefixed, 
as Imperator C. Julius Caesar, | 
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Absolvo,’ Antiquo? F. F. F. 
C. Condemno.! 
N.L. —~ Non liquet.! H. C. S. E, 
U.R. Uti rogas.? H. M. H. N.S. 
A. U.C, Anno urbis conditae. 
D. D. Dono dedit. L. 
D. D. D. Dat, dicat, dedicat. M. P. 
D.M. Dis Manibus.* N. 
D. O. M. Deo optimo, maximo, Ob. 
F. filius. Resp. 
S. D. or , S.C, 
S. only fetlatem dicit. S.V. BE EV 

S. P. D. salutem plurimam 

dicit.* Pot 
F.C, faciendum curavit.® V. 


1 Judicial formula. 


A.B. or B.A. 


A.D. Anno Domini. 
A.M. or M.A. Artium Magister. 
; Ante Christum. 

A.U.; A.U.C, anno urbis con- 
ditae. 

cet. cetera, 

cf, confer, conferatur. 

cod. codd codex, codices. 

D. Doctor. 

del. dele, deleatur. 

ed., edd editio, editiones, 

e.g. exempli gratia. 

etc. et cetera. 

h.e. hoc est. 

I.H.S. Jesus Hominum 
Salvator. 

ILN.R.I Jesus Nazaraeus 
Rex Judaeorum. 

J.C. Jesus Christus. 

I. ctus (Ictus) Juris consultus. 

ibid., ib. ibidem. 

id. idem. 

J.U.D. Juris Utriusque 
Doctor. 
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§ 939. 


§ 938. C. MisceLLANEOUs. 


3 Sepulchral. 


§ 939. D. Moperyn. 


Artium Baccalau- 
reus, 


l.e., ll. ec. 


8q.) 5qq- 


felix, faustum, fortuna- 
tum, 

Hic conditus, situs est.* 

Hoc monumentum here- 
des non sequitur.® 

libertas. 

mille passuum, 

nepos, 

obiit. 

Respublica. 

Senatus consultum. 


. Si vales bene est, ego 


valeo,* 
potestas. 
vixit.® 


2 Used in voting (with respect to laws). 
* Epistolary. 


locus citatus, loci 
citati. 

lege, legendum. 

Laus Deo Semper. 

Legum Baccalaureus. 

Legum Doctor. 

Medicinae Baccalau- 
reus. 

Medicinae Doctor. 

Manuscriptus (liber), 
or pl. 

Musicae Doctor. 

nota bene. 

Novum Testamentum. 

observa. 

post scriptum. 

quod vide. 

scilicet. 

quod sequitur, or pl. 


S.T.B.; S.T.D.; Sanctae Theologiae 


S.T.P. 
V. cel., V. cl. 


V.D.M. 
V.T. 


Baccalaureus, Doc- 
tor, Professor. 

Vir celeberrimus, 
clarissimus. 

Verbi Divini Minister. 

Vetus Testamentum. 


N.B.—A doubled letter denotes the plural: see examples given above. 
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INDEX. 


(The Numbers indicate the Sections. 


The references in ttalics are to the 


Accidence.) 


A the most elementary vowel, 3; eee 
to e in comps. 207, 2; to i, 207, 1; to 
U, 207, 3. 
a. ab, 557, I 
-&, term. of ‘adv. 194, 5. 
abbreviations, 936. 
abhinc, constr. 326, obs. 
ablative, formation of in diff. decl. sing. 
880 ; plur. 892; in prons. 908, 911. 
of Ist Decl. in abus, 17, obs. 4. 
of 3rd Decl. in t, 33. 
of 3rd Decl. in ¢ and é, 34. 
of Srd Decl. (pl.) In is, 40, To. 
ablative, syntax of, 302, sqgq. ; of separation, 
303, 8qq.; of motion from, 261; after 
opus, 308; of origin, 30g; after ortus, 
etc. 310; of cause, etc. 311, sqq.; after 
verbs denoting feelings, 313; after u‘or, 
etc. 315; of price, 316; of duration (rare), 
249, obs. 2; of fulness or want, 318: of 
bere 3 Y. 3193 of comparison, 320; of com- 
r alius, 630, obs. 2; of mea- 
sue, Lean of respect, 322; of time when, 
3233 of time, within which, 324, 325; 
time, how long ago, 326; place, 327, 8qq. 3 
absolute, 332; also 696, 4. 
absque, 557, 2. 
areas subs. in plur. 593, 594;—in Tac. 


Aiof, 
abstract, expr. by plur. of concrete, 591. 
for concrete, 592. 
ac, see atque. 
acatalectic verse, 778. 
accent, where placed, 8. 
accusative, formation of, sing. 860; plur. 
886 ; in prons. 907, 909. 
of 3rd Dec. in tm, 33. 
(pl.), in és and es, 39. 
Greek, in a, en, tn, 40, 4. 
(p!.), in a8, 40, 9. 
accusative, syntax of, 234, sqq.; cognate 
Cc contained object ", 2353 double, 2433 
after intrans. verbs, 236, 237, 253; after 
passives, 243, obs. 4; 244, obs. 3; after 
verbs comp. with prep. 238-240; after 
impers. verbs, 241, 242; complementary, 
245; of motion towards, 247; of time, 
space, 2493 in exclamations, 250; of 
closer definition, 2513; Greek, 252; of 
neuter prons. 253; used adverbially, 254 ; 
meas verbs of remembering, etc. 279, 
s 
and infinitive, 507s $49 
eaceus, term of adj. 182, 4, 0 
ad, 3 6, eee ey adverbially, 556, 1, obs. ; 


Vy, 690, 


adeo, emphatic, 653. 


adipiscor, p. part. in pass. sense, §25. 
adjectives, 55, sqq. ; comparison of, 62, 8qq. 
derivative, 181, sqq. 
governing genitive: transitive 
adjj. 276; of fulness, etc. 246, 
318; of likeness, 2773 of price, 
316; of guilt, 280, obs. 3. 
governing dative; of advantage, 
likeness, etc, 298. 
peculiarities of: used without 
noun expr. 339, 8qq.; equiv. 
to subs. (imus, summus), 342; 
equiv. to genitive case, tt, ee 
do. in Tac. 696, 5; in neuter = 
abstract subs, 343; with force 
of adverbs, 344. 
position of, 709; when empha- 
tic, 710. 
two, requiring conjunction, 340. 
Adonian verse, 800. 
adulor, constr. 291, obs. 3. 
adverbs, formation of, 153, sq¢q.; derivation 
of, 194, 8¢q. 
compared, 156; irregular, 157. 
classified, 159. 
derived from numerals, 74, 75. 
joined with subs. 546. 
position - o. 
adversus (prep.), 556, 2. 
ae gipht ong), cheneed to ¢ in comps. 


5 

aedes, sing. and pl. §1. 
aemulor, constr. 291, 008. 4. 
aes, sing. and pl. §1. 
agnomen, 933. 
ago, agito, in Sall. 669. 
ato, 113, §. 
-al, term. of snbe, 182, 5. 
Alcaic verse, 802. 
alienus, constr. 298, obs. §. 
aliquis, 83, I. 
aliquis and quis disting. 383. 
-alis, term of adj. 182, 5. 
alius, 54. 
alius .. . alius, 390. 
alius in diff, cases, 629. 

sequence of, 630; with abl. 630, obs 
pr Sara 819, sgqq 
alter, 
alter. . alter, 390. 
alternating verse, 804. 
alteruter, 83, 2, note. 
-am, term of adv. 194, 4. 
amb-, prefix, 168. 
ambage, 52, 3. 
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ambio (irr.), 109, 008. 4. 
amphibrachys, 763. 
amphimacrus, 763. 
amplius, constr. 349. 
amussim, §2, 3. 
an-, prefix, 204. 
-an, adv. suffix, 197, 12. 
an, in direct double questions, 414; : in simple 
do. 415; after haud scio, etc. 438. 
anacrusis, 788. 
anapaest, 763 ; cn oa verse, 789. 
animi, constr. 278. 
ante, 556, 3. 
verbs comp. with, 239. 
or post, constr. 326. 
antequam, 500, 50I. 
antibacchius, 763. - 
antispastus, 763. - 
antithesis, in Sall. 665. 
oinus, suffix of adj. 182, 9; 183, 1; 184, 3. 
apage, 113, 10. 
apodosis, 4243 expr. by indic. of debeo, etc. 
428, obs.; suppressed, 426. 
apposition, 214; in case of urbe, civitas, 216 ; 
equiv. to as, when, 217. 
apud, 556, os 
aqua, -ae, 
-ar, term. of subs. 182, 5. 
ar = ad, 832, 
Archilochus, imitated by Hor. 807, 8qq. 
earis, term. of adj. 182, 5, obs. 
-arium, term. of subs. 178, 8. 
-artus, term. of adj. 182, Io. 
of subs. 178, 8. 


arsis, 762. 
Arval brothers, chant of, 817. 
Aryan family of lang. 819. 
-as, term. of adj. 184, 5. 
as, parts of, 929. 
Asclepiadean verse, 794, obs. 1. 
asking, verbs of, 244. 
assuefacio, assuesco, constr. 292, obs. 2. 
asynartete metre, 781. 664 
asyndeton, 560; in 
at, §75; in sudden aac 579. 
atque, ac, 565. 

after compar. 352. 
atqui, 577. 
attraction of dative, 295, obs. ; 296, obs. 1, 2. 

of relative (in gender), 229, 0. 
-atus, term. of subs. 178, 3. 
of adj. 182, 13. 

audeo, 11}. 
ausim, 128, 2. 
aut and vel, §*0. 
autem, 572. 
authors, Latin, 919, sqq. 
auzilium, -a, §1. 
ave, 113, 9. 
-az, term. of adj. 181, 3. 
B, power and changes of, 827. 
bacchius, 763. 
being, verbs of, constr. 232. 
belli, constr. 258. 
bene (compar. ) 159. 
-bt, term. of adv. 194, 9; 912. 
-vilis, term. of adj. 181, 2. 
bonus (compar.) 05 ; bonum, “a, 51. 
bos, 27. 
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-bulum (-brum), term of oe 171, 4 
-bundus, term. of adj. 182, 
C, jotiginal power and meas changes of, 


Cases style of, 671; his commentaries, 671, 
obs.; his freq. use of abl. absol. 673; 
long periods, 674. 

caesura, in hexameter, 771 : penthemimeral, 
etc. 773; in pentameter, 779; in iambic 
trimeter, 784. (See un:ler the diff. metres. ) 

calendar, Roman, 922, sqq. 

calling, verbs of, in pass. 232, 

callus, -um, §3, 1. 

capite, capitis, constr. 280. 

carbasus, -a, 54. 

carcer, -€8, §1. 

cardinal numerals, 68, 75. 

Cases, 15 ; formation of, 841, sqq. 

castrum, -a, 51. 

catalectic verse, 778. 

cause, in abl. 311. 

caveo, constr. of 291, obs. 7. 

“ce, with prons. 80, p. 59. 

cedo, cette, 113, II. 

celo, constr. of, 243: see 008. 3. 

ceno, -atus, §24. 

certe and certo, 659. 

ceterum, §73. 

change of a to t, e, u, in comp. 207. 

change of ae to ¢ in comp. 207, 5. 

au to o in comp. 204, 6. 
e to t in comp. 207, 4. 
¢ to ¢ in subs. 22, obs. 
¢ to u in subs. 30, obs. 3. 
t to ¢ in subs. 29, obs. 1. 
ototir abs. 26, obs. 1. 
o to u ip subs. 30, ods. 3. 
«to? in subs. 30, obs. 4. 
consonants ; see the several letters. 

choliambus, 786. 

choriambic metre, 794, sqq.; the foot, 763. 

ct, how pronounced, 822, 3. 

Cicero, style of, 675, sqq.; doubles words, 

the uses abstr. subs. for concrete, 677; 

his diminutiyes, 678; peculiarities of the 
Letters of, 680. 

circa, circum, 556, §. 

circiter, 556, 7 

circum, in comp. 238, » 240 246 

circumdo, constr. 292, obs. 4. 

cis, citra, 556, 8. 

citertor, compar. 65; 3 

civitas, constr. of, ee 257, ob8. 2. 

clam, 558, 5. 

Claudius, adds to alphabet, 824. 

coept, 113. 

ate accusative, 235. 

collective nouns, constr. 222. 

collective use of sing. §90. 

com-, prefix, 204. 

comic tetrameter, 787. 

comitium, -a, 51. 

roselare gr 631 89 53, ¥. 

comparative degr 33 

adj. in hares IV. 

saab 351; of adv., constr. 
of, 320, obs. 3; 548. 

comparison of qualities by compar. of adj. 
or adv. 35>, 549; in Tac. 695, 2. 
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compes, 52, 2. 

composition of words, 204-206. 

concealing, verbs of, 243, see obs. 

concord, 218; of Verb, 219, sgg.; of Adj. 
223, sqq.; of Rel. 228. 

concrete tor abstr. 589. 

condicio, etym. of, 822, 3, ob8. 4. 

conjugations, how disting. 91. 

I, 2, 35 4, Q3-FOL. 
conjunctions, 169; syntax of, §59; with 
subj. 483, sqq.; connective, 560, sqq. ; 
adversative, §71, sqgq. ; hypothetical, 425, 
sqq.; causal, 581; conclusive, 582; final, 
see subj. of purpose; temporal, 501 ; as 
particles, 652. 

consonants classified, 4. 

consulo, constr. of, 291, obs. 7. 

contentus, with abl. 314. 

contio, orthog. of, 822, 3, obs. I. 

contra, 556, 8. 

contracted verbs, 121. 

syllables ; quant. of, 728. 

copia, ae, 51. 

coram, 557, 3. 

correlatives, 84; syntax of, 379. 

creticus (foot), 763. 

cujas, 79, obs. 5. 

cujus, -d, -um, 79, 0b8. 4. 

-culum (-crum), term. uf subs. 177, 4. 

cum, 557, 4; plural Verb after, 220, obs. 3; 
denoting manner, 312. 

-cundus, term. of adj. 181, 6. 

_cunque, 661 ; tmesis of, 661, obs. 

cupressus, -t and -@8, 53, 4. 

curo takes acc. 291, obs. 2. 

D, power of, 829; interchanged with t at 
the end of a word, 830; final, sign of neut. 
830, 2; loss of, 830, 3,4; changed to l, 
831, 2; changed tor, 832, 2; termination 
of abl. 281. 

dactyl, 763. ~ 

dactylic hexameter, 768; pentameter, 779: 
tetrameter, 812. 

(daps), §2, 1. 

dative, formation of: sing. 872, sqq.; plur. 

892; in prons. 906, gt1. 

in -abus, 17, 0b8. 4; 892. 
-t8 for -ibws, 40, 10. 
dative, syntax of, 287, sqq.: of indirect ob- 
ject, 287, 292; of advantage (‘of 
recipient’), 288; of reference, 258, 
obs.; 289; dativus ethicus, 290; 
after various Verbs (envy, spare, 
obey, etc.), 291; after verbs comp. 
with prep. 292; denoting agent 
after Passive Verbs, 293; esp. after 
gerundive, 294; after certain Im- 
pers. Verbs, 295 ; double, after licet, 
etc., 295, obs. ; after sum = habeo, 
290; of names, by attraction, 296, 
s. 1; by Greek idiom, ib. obs. 2; 
of purpose or result, 297; list of 
a nouns so used, ib. ; esp. 
n Tac. 696, 2; after adjectives, 
298 ; after idem, 620; after adverbs, 
299; exceptional uses of Greek 
dative, 300; denoting motion to- 
wards, 301. 
de, 557, 5. 
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-de, term. of adv. 194, 9. 
decet, 115, 1; Constr. 242. 
dedecet, constr. 242. 
defective comparison, 65, 
nouns, §2. 
verbs, 113. 
-dem, adv. suffix, 19%, 1. 
demonstrative pronouns, 80; syntax and 
uses Of. 364, 8qq. 
stems, 902. 
demum, 660. 
denarius, 930. 
dentals, 829, sqq. 
depereo, as trans. 23%. 
deponent verbs, 84, 102; conjugated, 103; 
lists of, 149-152. 
deponents, p. part. of, in pass. sense, 525. 
semi-deponents, 112. 
derivation of nouns, 179, 8qq. 
derivative verbs, 186, sqy. 
desideratives, 191. 
deterior, 65, 2. 
determinative prons. 81; constr. 370, 8qq. 
deus, 19, p. 13. 
di-, sibilated, 836, obs. 
diaeresis, 767. 
(dicio), §2, I. 
dicts, §2, 3. 
dies, m. and f. 47. 
diff-rent furms of same word placed to- 
gether, 712. 
digamma, how represented, 839, 2. 
dignus, with abl. 317; with gen. (rare), ib. 
obs.; foll. by qui, 480; by infin. mood, 
420, obs. 1. 
dimeter, etc. 764. 
diminutive nouns, 178, 1; do. verbs, 192. 
diminutives, use of, 600, 680, 2. 
diphthongs, short, 765, obs. 4. 
dis-, di-, prefix, 168, 204. 
Gissyllable pret. and supine, quant. of, 


7135. 
distributive numerals, Jo, 75. 
use of with plurals differing in 
sense from sing. 70, note 3. 
ditio, v. dicto. 
diu (compar.), 158. 
dives, 60, note 2. 
do and comps. 140, 18, note. 
-do, adv. suffix, 197, 3. 
doceo, constr. 243, obs. 2. 
domi, constr. 258. 
dominor, constr. 291, obs. 6. 
domum, constr. 260. 
domus, 46, obs. 4. 
donec, constr. 499. 
du becomes b, 830, 4. 
dubito, in neg. sentence, constr. 438. 
duim (from do), 106, obs. 
dum with pe Indic. 393, obs. 2; with 
ubj. 497. 
-dum, adv. suffix, 197, 2. 
dummodo, 498. 
duntaxat, 658. 
dupli, etc. constr. 280, 2, obs. 2. 
E, a lingual vowel, 3; changed to i, etc.: 
see ‘change.’ 
ee term of adv. 194, 1; 880, obs. 2. 
e, ex, 557, 6. 
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ecca, eccum, 81, obs. 1. = 
axe, en, constr. 250, obs. I. 
ec:illum, 80, 068. 4. 
ecquid as interr. particle, 413. 
ecquis, 83, p. 60 
editus, with abl. 310. 
édo, 108. 
subj. edim, 123, 1, obs. 1. 
-edo, term. of subs. 180, 4. 
-ela (-ella), term. of subs. 177, 2. 
elision, 765. 
ellipsis, of aedes, 266; of uxor, filius, etc. 
ib. ; of various nouns, 341; of verb, 635. 
-ellum, 80, obs. 4. 
-ellus, dim. suffix, 178, I, obs. 3. 
emo and comps. 141, 15, and note. 
en and ecce, constr. 250, obs. 1. 
enim und nam, 581. 
enim as particle, 654. 
-ensis, term of adj. 184, 1; 185, obs. 
€0, 109. 
comps. of, 109, obss. 4, §; constr. of 
these, 238, 239. 
epicenes, 45. 
epistolary style, 398. 
epitritus, 763. 
equidem, 656, obs. 3. 
eram in aor. sense, 397. 
erga, 556, 9. 
ergo, with genitive, 263, obs. 
as conjunction, 583. 
-e8 (ens), term. of num. adv. 194, 8. 
esse = edere, 108. 
est mihi = habeo, 296. 
estur (from edo), 108, note. 
et, 561; et...et, 562; et... meque, 564. 
ethicus: see dative. 
etsi, etiamsi, §03. 
-etum, term. of subs. 178, §. 
-eumpse, etc. 81, 2, obs. 
-eus, term. of adj. 182, 1. 
-Fus, do. 183, obs. 
eventus, -um, 53, 4. 
expedit, constr. 295. 
expers, constr. 307, 0b8. 2. 
exterior (compar. ), 66, 3. 
extra, 556, Io. - 
F peculiar to Italian langg. 828; 
power and changes of, ib. 
Facio, puss. of, 111, with obs. 
factitive (compl.) acc. 245. 
Sacultas, -tates, 51. 
fallit, constr. 242, obs. 
Jari, 113, 7. 
fateor, p. part. in pass. sense, 525. 
Jatim, 52, 3. 
Jazim, -0, 128. 
feet, metrical, 763. 
fetialis, orthog. of, 822, 3, obs. 3. 
Jicus, -t, and -%8, 53, 4. 
Jido, 112. 
fido, with dat. 291; with abl. 313. 
final consonants, quant. of, 750 8qq. 
vowels, quant. of, 745. 
Jfints, -e8, §1. 
SJio, W1N. 
quantity of, 111, obs. 2. 
first word in sent. emphatic, 704. 
first person, precedence of, 221, obs. 
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flocci, constr. 281. 
foras, 160, 2, b. 
fors), §2, 2. 
renum, -t and -a, §4. 
frequent. verbs, 189. 
fretus, with abl. 314. 
fruor, with abl. 315. 
Srugt (as adj.), 61, 5. 
com} 5, 1. 
syntax of, 297. 
( Fruz), §2, 1. 
ugit, constr. 242, obs. 
fu ness, or want, adjj. of, 276, 318. 
fungor, with abl. 315; with acc. 315, obs. 2. 
future tense, 399; = imperative, 420, obs. 2. 
future Infinitive, circumlocution for, 518. 
future-perfect, 405; of what is to be done 
instantly, 406; sign of often not expr. in 
English, 407. 
@, when added to the alphabet, 820, obs. 3; 
elided, 824, 2; softened before t, ib.; obs. 


Galliambic verse, 797. 
gaudeo, 112. 
genders of nouns: 1 decl. 17; 2 decl. 19; 
3 decl. 41-45; 4 decl. 46; 5 deci. 47. 
generalization with rerum, 595. 
generic plural, 593. 
genitive, its formation in the diff. decl. 862- 
871; pl. 889; in prons. 905, 910. 
sing. ne locative, 17, obs. 1. 
pl. -iim (1 Dec.), 17 obs. 2 ; (2 Dec.) 
19, 008. 5. 
sing. -i = ii (2 Dec.), 19, obs. 3. 
pl. -$n, 20, 43 40, 8. 
— and -um, 36, 1; also 35, 


36. 
(Greek), in -i, 40, 2; in os and ds, ib. 
genitive, constr. 262, sqgqg.; of names of 
towns, etc. (locative), 257; after 
nouns, 263; of the possessor, 
264; after sum, 265; elliptical 
use of, 266; subjective, 267; 
objective, 268; subj. and obj. 
combined, ib. obs. 2; objective, 
after adjectives, 276, obs. 1; par- 
titive, 269-273 ; of quality, 274; 
of definition, 275; after adjec- 
tives, 296, 277; of respect (ani- 
mi), 278, 286; after verbs of 
remembering, etc. 279; after to 
accuse, condemn, etc. 280; of 
price (tanti, flocci, etc.), 281; 
after verbs of feeling, etc. 282; 
with interest and refert, 283. 
Exceptional uses of: of separa- 
tion, 284; of reference, 285; in 
appos. with pron. implied ia 
pron. adj. 267, obs. 2; Tac. 
after adjj. 696, 1. 
gerund, 88, 3. 
gerund, constr. of, §31, 5323 governs case, 
533; foll. by genitive, 540; converted to 
gerundive, 537; where preferred to ge- 
rundive, 537, 0b8. 2; as abl. absol. 541. 
gerundive in undus, 128, 4. 
gerundive, ord. use of, 534-936; with est, 
impers. 536; of purpuse or result, in 
dat. 538; alsu in gen. 539. 
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gerundive and gerund, freq. in Livy, 689. 
gigventia, iutrans. in Sall., 
gloria, etym. of, 824, No. 1, obs. 
Glyconian metre, 7 
government, syntactic, 218. 
grandinat, 118. 
gratia, sing. and pl. 51. 
gratis, 195, 2. 
Greek nouns (1 Dec.), 18. 
(2 Dec.), 20. 

3 Dec.), 40. 

Greek use of gen. 284, 285. 
of dat. 300; (296, obs. 2.) 
guberno, governs acc. 291, 8. 6. 
tturals, 822, sqq. 
power and boa it 825. 

habeo in Sall. 
haud scio an, ne 
hei and vae, with dat. 299, 2. 
Hendecasyliabics, 792. 
hendiadys, an 

Tac. 699, 2. 


ee te 53. 
heterogenea, 54. 
hexameter verse, its ahi 768, 8qq. 
endings of, 776. 
hic (pron.), use of, 364. 
hic and ille, 366, 367. ; 
Hipponactean verse, 786 (n 


y past-subj. 


sarsigoir Prem 3933 ail 
423 

Higned ‘infinitive, 517; in Sall 666; in 
Tac. 696, 4. 

hortus, -t, 51 


bumi, constr. 258. 

hypermeter lines, 778. 

hypothetical sentences, 424, sqq.; with in- 
dic. 424, 13 with subj. 424, 2, $99. 5 ; with 
indic. in "apodosia, 428, obs.; without 
regular protasis, 429. 

I, ae vowel, 3; as vowel of connexion, 


Granted to e, 861. 
dropped in stems in -al, -ar, 31, obs. 2 
term. of adv. 194, 9. 

-ta, term of subs. 180. 

-tam, suffix of adv. 197, 13. 

TIambic trimeter, 782, 807; scazon, 786. 

dimeter, 785. 

iambus, 763. 

-ianus, term. of adj. 183. 

-tcius, do. 182, 4. 

~icus, term. of ais. 182, 3; 185, and obs. 

-icus, do. 182, 3, obs. 

id quod, constr. 230, obs. 

idem, attendant of qui, 371, 379 obs. 23 
emphatic after relative, 372; = also, and 
yet, 375; sequence of, 620; foll. by dat. 

tb. 


-idus, term. of adj. 181, 1. 

-tes, term. of subs. 177, 7. 

igitur, 584; often stands first in Sall. 668. 
-tle, term. of subs. 178, 6. 

-ilis, term. of adj. 181, 2. 

-ilis, do. 182, 6. 

ille, of eebEteys 365; ; eae from 


hic, 366, 367; Diy Gi sede ce 
615; with adj. or r adv. 616; position of, 
WI 3. 
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-illus, dim. suffix, 178, 1, obs. 
-im, term. of adv. 194, 9, bbe See also 
-tim -sim. 
-imint, -mini, in pass. 122, 3. 
impedimentum, -d, 51. 
Imperative, pres. 417. See also, 419, 420. 
ture, 418. 
imperfect: see past-imperf. 
imperfect part. 523; as subs. 638. 
impero, foll. by acc. and infin. 451, 3 
tmzersonal verbs, 11 
impersonal verbs, with acc. 241, 242; with 
t. 295. 
in, prep. 558, I. 
-tna, term. of subs. 177, 2; 178, 2. 
-tnc, term of adv. 194, 9. 
inceptives, 190. See also 136. 
indeclinable nouns, 48. 
indef. prons., use of, 383, a4. 
indicative, used predicative 
interrog. 408, 899. 3 ; for subj. in oratio 
obliqua, "y ‘obs. 3 in Livy, 689. 
indirect questions, 433. 
Indo-European langg. 819. 
indutiae, orthog. of, 822, 3, obs. 3. 
inferior, 65, 3. 
infinitive in ter, 123, 1, 068. 2. 
infinitive, as subject, 505; as object, 506; 
accusative and infinitive, 507, sqq.; after 
verbs of willingness, ability, etc. 511, 
sqq.; infin. alone, after like verbs, 512; 
with predicative noun or adj. 513; after 
other verbs, 514; virtual subject of im- 
ap verbs, 515; in exclamations, 516; 
eae 547 : ane ah future 
51 oratio obliqua, 465 ; in ques- 
tions in oratio obl. 469; ane adjj ooh 
obs. 2; after prep. ib. obs. 3 3. 
infra, 556, 11. 
wngratis, 195, 2 
inquam, 113, 6. 
inquit, ellipsis of, 635, 2. 
instar, constr. 263, obs. 
inter, 556, 12; repeated, 650. 
interest, constr. 283 (see obss.). 
interior, 65, 3. 
interjections, 170. 
tnternecio, §2, 1. 
interrogative particles, 409. 
sentences, 408, sqq 
intra, 556, 13. 
intransitive verbs, of 2nd conj. 136. 
in pass. 120; 291, obs. 1. 
with impli trans. 
gre 235-237. 
-inus, term. of adj. 182, 8; 184, 2. 
invideo, constr. 291, obs. 5. 
invitus, used adv. 344. 
-to, term. of subs. 174, 1. 
Tonicus a minori, 796. 
ipse = very, just, 376. 
ipse, se Zi 619. 
(et) ipse, 6 
-is, term. of aay. 194, 7. 
is, ea, id, use of, 370; attendant on rel. 
371 (see also 379, obs. 2); emphatic, 372; 
dative and as. of, omitted, 373; et is, 
isque, eee 
iste, force of, 368; ced catauclpendualy, 369. 


Y> 392, 899; 
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ita, use of, 551; = very, 644, 1; in adjura- 
tions, 644, 2. 

-itanus, term. of adj. 184, 4. 

itaque, 585. 

-itus, term. of adj. 182, 13. 

etum, term. of subs. 177, 1; 178, 4. 

“tus, term. of adj. 182, 7. 

-tvus, term. of adj. 181, 4. 
» power and changes vf, 838. 

an dudum, pridem, with pres. 392, obs. 

; Cf. 394, obs. 

aie Dianus, 824, 33; 0b8. 3. 

jocus, -t and -a, 54. 

Jovis = Diovis, 824, 3; obs. 3 

jubeo, takes acc. and inf. at. "obs. 2. 

jugerum, 53, 6. 

Jupiter, 27. 

puro, -atus, §24. 

jussive: see imperative. 

Jussu, §2, 3. 

jussu, etc. 313, ob8. I. 

juv at, constr. 242, obs. 

juvenis, (compar.), 65, 2. 

juvo, takes acc. 291, obs. a. 

juxta, 556, 14. 

K, when used, 4, 0b8. 1; 820, obs. 

LE, power of, 831; changed to r after an- 
other |, 831, 2. 

labials, 826, sqq. 

last word in sent. emphatic, 705. 

latet, constr. 242, obs. 

Latin, when and where spoken, 1. 

languages derived from, ib. 

Latin authors, lists of, 919, sqq- 

laurus, -t and -u8s, 53, 4. 

lavo, 149, 2, 2; cf. 144, 15. 

-lentus, term. of adj. 183, 12. 

letters introduced by Claudius, 821. 

libens, used adv. 3 

liber, constr. 307, tbe. 2. 


libet, 126. 
licet. 126. 
licet, pe yea dat. 295 ; with double dat. 
obs 
se with subj. 502. 
¢, 12 


tees, 831, 832. 

littera, sing. and pl. §1. 

Livy, style of, Ot, 590. 5 his use of fig. 
lang. 682; of gen. alter adj. 683 ; of col- 
lect. sing. 684; of indic. in oratio obl. 
685; of fut. part. hypothetically, 688 ; of 
gerund and gerundive, 689; of preps. 


HN, power of, 831, 3. 
locative one 15, 0b8.; formation of, 881 ; 


ludus, sing. ‘and pl. 51. 

luxuria, -tés, 47, obs. 4 

M, power and changes of, 834; final often 
lost, ib. obégs. 

meee) parvi, constr. of, 281; see also 316 


me us (compar.), 65. 
(compar.), 157. 
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male = non, 645. 

malim, mallem, 446, obs. 2. 

malo, 105. 

malo, with subj. 447. 

malus (compar.), 65. 

marmor, sing. and pl. 51. 

materia, tes, 47, 0b8. 4. 

mea, tua, etc. 283, note. 

medeor, medicor, with dat. 291, obs. 3. 

mediocris, in Sall. 669, 2. 

mei, tui, use of, 268, obs. 3. 

memint, 113. 

memini, constr. 279; esp. obs. 1. 

~men, term of subs. 177, 5. 

menda, -um, 53, 2. 

-mentum, term of subs. 111» 6. 

-met, with prons. 76, obs. 1 

metonymy, 604; also, 592, 2; in Livy, 682. 

metres, 764. 

meus, tuus, position of, 711. 

middle use of verbs in Latin, 252. 

militiae, constr. 258. 

mille, 68, note I. 

millia, orthog. 831, 3. 

minus = non, 645. 

miseret, 115. 

miseret, constr, 241 and 282. 

miseror, with acc. 282, obs. 2. 

-mnus, term of subs. 179, 8. 

modal subs., constr. in abl. 312, obs. 

moderor, constr. 291, obs. 6. 

(non) modo... etiam, 568. 

mollitia, -te8, 47], obs. 4. 

money, Roman, 929, 

~monia, -monium, term. of subs. 17}, 23 178, 
7» 180, 5. 

ee etc. 764. 

moods, 87. 

Torsion in Sall. 669, 1. 

motion towards, in acc. 259; in dat. 3o1. 

multiplicative numerals, q1. 

multum (compar.), 157. 

multum, etc. with 4 270. 

multus (compar.), 

N, power and changes of, 833; when lost, ib. 

nam, namque, 581 ; used ellipt. 581, obs. 1; 
as particle of emphasis, 654, obs. ; second 
in sentence, 581, obs. 2. 

-nam, adv. suffix, 197, 5. 

names, Roman, 933, qq. 

names of towns, constr. 256, fag: 

national names used adject. 608 

natu, §2, 3. 

natus, with abl. 310; with acc. (annos), 
249; also 274, obs. 3. 

nauci, constr. 281. 

-né, in single direct questions, 410; in 
‘double, 414, 416; in ind. questions, 436. 
né, neve, wi imper. 417; with subj. equiv. 

to imper. 420. 
né, after varie of commanding, etc. 451; of 
urpose, 454; with ut, 455. 
ne... quidem, 656. 


red, 65, I. 
neque, nec, with plur. verb, 569; see also 
220, ob8. §. 


” 
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nequed, ITO. 

nequis, 83. 

ne quis, etc. constr. 456. 

nescio an, 438. 

nescio quis, 626. 

neuter of adj. as adv. 194, I. 2, 3. 
neuter adj. in predicate, 227. 
neuter-passives (pes. 3, 112. 


sei -pl. in -ia (3 Dec.), 35. 
nisi), 429. 
ib as adv. 254; of persons, 624, obs. 


nitor, foll. by in n. 451, obs. 2. 

niz, stem of, 23, obs. 

“No” . how expr. in Lat. 159, b. obs. 

noctu, "323, obs. 1. 

noli, periphr. for imperat. 420, obs. 1. 

nolo, 105. 

nolo, foll. by subj. 447. 

nom. pl. in -&8, 40, 7. 

nominative sing., formation of, 844, sqq. 
do. plur. 882 ; in prons. 

nominative as subject, 231, complemen 
232; after Infin. 233; by attraction (in- 
stead of acc. ) with Infin. 507, obs. 

non, position of, 716, obs. 

non modo (solum ... sed, 568, 

nonne, 411. 

nos, noster = ego, meus, 358. 

nostras, 99, obs. 5. 

nostri, nostrim, disting. 359. 

nouns, peculiarities in use of, 589, 8qq.; 
concr. for abstr. 589; abetr. for concr. 
592; used cullect. §90; plur. = abstr. 
$91; governing case of verb, 597; used 
adj. 598. 

Novi, 113. 

novus (compar.), 65, 2. 

nubo, 138, 3. 

nubo, with dat. 289. 

nullus, gen. of in -i, $7, obs. I. 

nullus = non, 612. 


num, in direct questions, 412; in indirect, 


412, ot ; 435; in double questions, 416, 
obs. 2. 


-num, adv. suffix, 197, 4. 

numerals, 67, sqq. 

numeral adverbs, 74. 

nuntius, etym. and orthog. of, 822, 3, obs. 2. 

muper (compar.), 158. 

nuper, etym. of, 839, 4. 

-nus, term. of adj. 182, 2. 

O, labial vowel, lighter than a, 3; changed 
to u, 19, p. 12, “si 1; 30, obs. 3; dropped 
in carnis, 26, obs. 

-o, term. of adv. ou Li. 

ob, 556, 15, 

object, direct, case of, 234; indirect, 287. 

objective genitive, 268 ; combined with sub- 
jective gen. 268, obs. 2. 

obliqua oratio, 464, 8qq. 

obllviscor, constr. 279. 

octor (compar.), 65, 2. 

oe (al ht hong) 

oe (diphthong), 5, 6 

oleo, constr. of, 2 36. 

oleo (to grow), in comps. 131, 5, 068. 

ollt = illi, 80, obs. 1. 

omnis for ullus, 386, obs. 

opera, sing. and pl. 51. 
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opts, sing. and pl. 51; see also §2, 2. 
oportet, 115. ' 
oportet, constr. 241, obs. 

(ops), 52, 2. 

opto, constr. 447. 

opus, with abl. 308; as adj. 308, obs. 

-or, term. of subs. 174, 1. 

salon obliqua, 464, sqq.; questions in, 


i of words, 700, sqq. 
ordinals, 6y, 75. 
ortor (3 "and 4 Conj.), 100, obs. 3. 
oriundus, with abl. 310, and obs. 
ortus, with abl. s10. 
-osus, term. of adj. 182, 11. 
otium, orthog. of, 822, 3, obs. 3. 
pf, power and changes of, 826. 
paenitet, 115. 
paenitet, constr. of, 241, 282. 
paeon, 763. 
pars, sing. and pl. 51. 
particip. form in -bundus, 128, 5, obs. 
participles, 88 
fut eng how fortned, 127; irreg. 


participles, te of, §20, aa 3 deficiency of 
how supplied, 526; frequent 
use of, 530; used substan- 
tively, 638; become adjec- 
tives and gov. gen. 276, jin. 
imperf. act. 523. 
future act. §27. 
perfect with act. sense, 524; of 
dep. verbs with pass. sense, 


525. 
gerundive, constr. of, §34, sqq. 
particles, 652, sqq 
partim .. earn. 547. 
partitive gen. 269, sqq. 
parts of speech, 9. 
parum = non, 645. 
parvus, comp. 65, I. 
passive voice, inflected, 97, sqq.; personal 
endings of, 122, 1. 
followed by a, ab, 234, obs. 1; 
used reflex. 252, 633. 
perfect tenses of, with sum 
or fui, etc. 404. 
passive of intrans. verbs, 291, obs. 1; when 
used, 632 
past tenses foll. by a 473, 2. 
past-imperf. tense Indic. 3 
customary, 395; of what 
39; epistolary, 398. 
past-imperf. of sum = perf. 3 
past-imperf. subj. = past- ged 42% obs. 
past-perf. or plup. indic. ar. for subj. 
403; epistolary, 398. 
patronymics, 179. 
patronymics, use of, 609. 
pause, in Hexameter, 775. 
-pe, adv. suffix, 194, 6. 
penes, 556, 16. 
pentameters, 779. 
per, 556, 17. 
“per, adv. suffix, 197, 7. 
perfect indic., its twofold meaning, 400; 
after postquam, simul atque, 401; for 
plup. subj. 428 ; used aoristically, 634. 


; of what is 
attempted, 
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perfect subj. after past indef. 423 (note); 
in Livy, 687. 

perfect part. with act. sense, 524; of depo- 
nents, with pass. sense, 525; equiv. to 
verbal subs. 596; used subst. 640, 641 ; 
neuter of = abstr. subs. 528. 

Pergamus, -0, $4. 
rsonal endings, formation of, 122. 
halaecian metre, v. Hendecasyllabics. 

Pherecratean metre, 795. 

-piam, adv. suffix, 197, 8. 

piget, constr. 282. 

pinus, t and ds, 53, 4. 

placet, constr. $15. 

plebs, plebes, 53, §. 

plecto, 139, 34; with note. 

plico and comps. 149, 8. 

pluit, constr. of, 311, ex. 6. 

pluperf. see past-perfect. 

plural of 5th Dect. 47, obs. I. 

with diff. meaning from sing. 51. 
plural, of concrete subs. for abstr. sing. 


591. 
: of abstr. subs. §93, 594- 
for sing. 603. 
nos = ego, 358. 
of verb after collect. noun, 222 (see 


obs. 1). 
pluris, minoris, constr. 281. 
plus, amplius, constr. 349. 
polysyndeton, §60. 
pone, 556,18. . 
populares, in Sall. 669, 1. 
position, syll. long by, 729. 
possessive pronouns, 79. 
poss. prons. often omitted, 363. 
possum, 1O4. 
post, 556, 19. 
posterior, compar. 65, 3. 
postquam, with perf. 4-1; with pluperfect, 
401, obs. ; with indie. and subj. 501. 
potential subj. 429. 
potior, constr. 315. ~ 
potus, part. 524. 
prae, 357, 7- 
quant. of in comp. 727. 
praedicate, 213; concord of, 219. 
praenomen, 933. 
praeter, 556, 20. 
praeterit, constr. 242, obs. 


prepositions, 164; how changed in comp. 
167; inseparable, 168. 

prepositions, gov. of, 533, 8qq.; separated 
from case, 718; two prep. constr. 647, 
648; repeated before 2nd subs. 651; go- 
vernment in comp. 238, 8qq.; 246; Tre- 
peated after comp. verb, ce 

present stem, how formed an strengthened, 
I 


24. 
present tense, 392; historical, 393; after 
dum, 393, 0b8. 2; with jam dudum, 392, 


obs. 
present subj. in hypoth. sent. 426. 
priapean verse, pi 
primary words, 176. 
primus, constr. of, 342. 
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prior, compar. 65, 3. 

prius, compar. 157. 

priusquam, constr. 50f. 

pro, 557, 8. 

quant. of, in comp. 737. 

pronominal inflexions, 898, foll. 

pronouns, 76, §qq. 

pronouns, uses of, 357, 8qq.; personal, not 
expr. 357; reflexive, constr. 360; ) weal 
sive, 363; often not expr. 363; demon- 
strative, 364; determinative, 370; rela- 
tive, 378; indefinite, 383; peculiarities in 
use of, 614, 8qq. 

prope, compar. 157. 

prope, prep. 556, 21. 

proper names, peculiarities in use of, 606. 

propior, compar. 65, 3. 

proportional numerals, 72. 

propter, 556, 22. 

prosody, 725, 8q@q. 

prospicio, provideo, constr. 291, obs. 7. 

protasis, 424; not fully expr. 429. 

pseudo-consonant stems, 28. 

pudet, 115. 

pudet, constr. of, 241, 282. 
yrrhic foot, 763. 

ny power of, 823; without u, 823, obs. -2. 

quaeso, 113, 12. 

quality, gen. of, 274; abl. of, 319. 

quam qui, with superl. 355. 

-quam, adv. suffix, 197, 9. 

oe with subj. 502; with indic. 502, 


8. 
quando (causal), 495. 
quanquam, with indic. 503; with subj. 
503, obs. 
quantity, 726; of contracted syllables, 728 ; 
of radical vowels, 731; of connecting 
vowels, 733; of derivatives and com- 
pounds, 734; ofthe reduplication of verbs, 
736; of final vowels, 745, sqq.; of final 
consonants, 750. 
quantity, marks of, 7. 
-que, diff. from et, 563. 
-que, adv. suffix, 197, 10. 
questions, direct single, 408, sqg.; direct 
double, 414, sqq. 
indirect, 433; appy. 80, 437. 
in oratio obliqua, 468, es. 
qus, 82. 
comps. of, 83. 
-qut, -quin, adv. suffix, 197, IT. 
qui, concord of, 228. 
with subj. 474; hypothetical, 475 ; 
causal, 476, 477; of purpose (= ut), 
473; of result, 479; after dignus, 
etc. 480; after is, talix, tantus, 480, 
obs. 2; in such phr. as, sunt qui, 
482; in parenthetical clauses, 621: 
position of rel. clauses, 709. 
qui, adv. 82, obs. 
quia, with indic. and subj. 487; quia and 
quod, disting. 487, obs. 1. 
quid = what of this? ‘and then,’ 623; re- 
ferring to persons, 624. 
quidam, use of, 385; as softening an expr. 
385, obs. 
quidem, 656 ; after ille, 616. 
(ne) quidem, 656. 


IN DEX. 


quin, 461, 8qq. 
quippe, 492; fronical, 493. 
quis and qut, 82. 
quis and qui, comps. of, 83. 
quis, as enclit. 383, 625; nescio quis, 626; 
si quis, 627; used impatiently, 622. 
quispiam, 384. 
quisquam and ullus, 386, 387. 
quisque, plur. after, 222, obs. 2; with superl. 
350; used distributively, 388. 
quo, con). 453. 
quod, @ quasi-rel. 491; after verbs, giving 
@ reason, 487, 489; non quod (quo)... 
sed quia, 488; non quin, ib. obs. ; expla- 
natory, 490; quod diceret, 487, obs. 2. 
quod sciam, 475, obs. 
quodsi, quodni, 491, 0b8. 2; §78. 
quot, quotus, 82, obs. I. 
quotus, quotusquisque, use of, 628. 
quum with subj., of historical sequence, 
484; causal, 483; with indic. 485, 486. 
uum...tum, 566. 
» power and changes of, 832. 
radical vowels, quant. of, 731. 
rastrum, ¢ and a, 54. 
ravim, §2, 3. 
re-, red-, prefix, 204; quant. of, 742. 
réfert, constr. 283. 
reflex. pron. 360, aq. 
verbs, 102; foll. by acc. 2§2. 
rego, constr. of, 291, obs. 6. 
relative, concord of, 228; govt. of, ib.; be- 
tween two nouns of diff. gender, 229; 
used attributively, 380; with superl. 
clause, 381; with anteced. in pron. adj. 
26%, obs. 3; correlation with is. 
relative adj., govt. of, 382. 
reliquus, constr. 342. . 
remembering, verbs of, 279. 
repetition of verb, 636; in part. form, 636, 3. 
requies, 53, 5. 
result, dat. of, 297. 
rhythm, 761. 
rideo, as trans. verb, 237. 
roots, 171. 
rostrum, -a, 51. 
ruling, verbs of, 291, esp. obs. 6. 
rure, ruri, rus, 258, 260. 
§, power and changes of, 835 ; final, faintly 
sounded, ib. 5, obs. 
saepe, compar. 158. 
sal, sing. and pl. §1. 
Sallust, style of, 662, sqq.; brevity of, 663; 


asyndeton, 664; antithesis, 665; use of 


hist. inf. 666; of alius...alius, 667; 
begins sentences with igitur, etc. 668; 
favourite words, 66); archaisms, 670. 

salve, 113, 8. 

sapio, constr. of, 236, ex. 2. 

Sapphic metre, 800; long, 805; joined with 
Adonian, 801, obs. 4. 

Saturnian verse, 815. 

satus, with abl. 310. 

scazon (limping) Iambus, 786. 

se, sui, constr. and reference of, 360; in 
subord. propositions, 362. 

se, sed (prefix), 204; etym. of, 916, obs. 

secundum, 556, 23. 

secus (noun), 52, 3. 
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secus, sectus, 162. 
sed, autem, 572. 
semi-deponents, 112. 
senarius, 782. 
senex, decl. 32; compar. 65, 2. 
sequence of tenses, 423. 
sestertius, 930. 
seu, sive, 570, obs. 3. 
sexcenti, indef. 613. 
Bi, 425, 8qq. 
si quis, force of, 627. 
sibilants, 835, sqq. 
sic, 551; in adjuration, 644, 2. 
-sim, term. of adv. 196. 
similis, constr. of, 277, 298, obs. 2. 
simul atque, with perf. 4or1. 
sine, 5575 9- 
singular, wanting in some nouns, §0. 
after two or more nouns, 220, 
obss. 
used collect. §90, 607. 
sino, with subj. 447, obs. 1. 
-sto, term. of noun, 174, 2. 
sis = sl vis, 105, obs. 2. 
sitio, with acc. 237. 
sive, seu, §70, 00S. 3. 
soleo, 112. 
solus, 57. 7 
solvendo esse, $32 (if). 
-sor (-tor), term. of subs. 199, 3. 
spondaic lines, 770. 
spondee, 763. 
sponte, §2, 2. 
stems, 12. 
studeo, constr. 291, 3: 
styles of some prose authors, 662, 8qq. 
subject and pee 210; case of subject, 231; 
ition of, 702. 
subjective gen. 267; see also 268, obss. 
subjunctive, 421 ; = imperat. 419, 420; hy- 
thetical, 425; pres. and past tenses of 
hypoth. sentences, 426, 427; potential 
(protasis suppressed), 429; with virtual, 
not actual, hypoth. 431; of softened 
affirmation, 430; 5 aah 443, $Qq.; 
concessivus, 432; dubitativus, 440; of 
purpose or result, » $gq.; in oratio 
obliqua, 467, sqq. ; of repetition, 481. 
subord. clauses, position of, 720. 
subter, 558, 4. 
suffixes, 174. 
suggestus, -um, $3, 4. 
sui, suus, 360-362. 
sum, 92; stems of, obs. 2; comps. of, ib. 
obs. 3. 
super, 558, 3. 
supervor, compar. 65, 3. 
superlative, 63; formation of, 63, note 2; 


896. 

superlative, with quam, quantus, 353; with 
unus (omnium), 354; with quam qui, 
3553 with quisque, 356. 

supines, 88, 2; formation of stem of, 127. 

supines, constr. 542. 

supra, 556, 24. 

-sura, -sus, terms. of noun, 177, 2. 

synaeresia, 766. 

synaloepha, re 

synecdoche, 625 


264 


442 


SYNTAX, 209, $qq.; Of concord and govt. 
218 


T, power of, 829; sibilated before i and 
vowel, 822, 3; lost in 3rd pers. sing. 829. 
Tacitus, style of, 692; its variety, 695; 
peculiar idioms, 696; abruptness, 697; 
suggestiveness, 698 ; poetical complexion, 


taedet, 115. 

taedet, constr. 241, 282. 

tanti, etc. constr. 281, obs. 2. 

tantum, etc. gen. after, 270. 

Tartarus, -@, §4. 

-tas, term. of subs. 180, 3. 

-te, suffix of prons. 77, obs. 1. 

teaching, verbs of, 243. 

teliambic verse, 818. 

tempert, compar. 1§8. 

tempero, constr. 291, obs. 6, 7. 

tempestaa, in Sall. 669, 1. 

tempto, orthog. 826, 4. obs. 

tenses, formation of, 121, foll. 

sequence of, 423. 

-ter, term. of adv. 194, 6. 

tetrameter, trochaic, 787. 

tetrameter, dactylic, 812. 

thesis, 762. 

-tia, -ties, term. of subs. 180, 2. 

-tim, term. of adv. 196. 

-tinus, term. of adj. 182, 14. 

-tio, term. of noun, 177, 2. 

-tor (-sor), -triz, term. of subs. 174, 3. 

-torium, term. of subs. 177, 9. 

totus, §7. 

towns, names of, constr. 256, $qq. 

tribrach, 763. 

trimeter, Iambic, 782, 807. 

trochaic dim. 788, 806. 

tetram,. 787. 

trochee, 763. 

-trum, term. of subs. 177, 4. 

-tudo, term. of subs. 120, 4. 

tum...tum, 566. 

-tura, -tus, term. of subs. 177, 2. 

U interchanged with 1%, 840. 

ullus, §7. 

ulterior, compar. 65, 3. 

ultra, 556, 26. 

-ulus, -ula, -ulum, dim. suffix, 178, 1; 
term. of adj. 181, 7. 

unus, §7; voc. of, ib.; in plur. 67, obs. 

ut, of purpose, etc. 449, sqq. ; concessive, 
432; explanatory, 450; after verbs of 
commanding, etc. 451, 452; after verbs of 
fearing, 460. 

ut ne, 458. 

ut non and ne, 456. 

ut qui, utpote qui, 477. 


STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


uter, 57. 
utercunque, 83, 2. 
uterque, plur. after, 222, obs. 2. 
utinam, 446. 
utique, 657. 
utor, with abl. 315. 
~utus, term. of adj. 182, 13. 
-uus, term. of adj. 181, §. 
V, power and changes of, 839. 
vaco, with dat. 289. 
vacuus, constr. 307, obs. 2. 
vae, with dat. 250, obs. 2. 
vapulo, 112. 
vas, plur. of (vasa), 53, 6. 
-ve, -vel, 50. 
veneo (vaeneo), 112. 
venit in mentem, constr. 279, obs. 5. 
venus (Vae-), §3, 4. 
verbs, 85; irreg. 104; defect. 113 ; impers. 
114; derivative, 186, sqq. 
verbs, of being, etc. constr. 232; of teach- 
ing, 243; of concealing, 243; of asking, 
244; of remembering and forgetting, 
279; of accusing, etc. 280; of assisting, 
sting, commanding, favouring, envy- 
ing, etc. 291 (and see the several Cases) ; 
of separating, removing, 306; of filling 
and opp. 317. 
ellipsis of, 635. 
repetition of, 636. 
verbere, 52, 2. 
vero, verum, 573, 574; tum vero, 660. 
versus, prep. 556, 2”. 
versus, “Ce 800; Hipponacteus, 786 
note). 
octonarius, 787. 
vescor, with abl. 315; with acc. ib. obs. 2. 
vesper, VESpeTA, §3, 2. 


~~ 


-vestras, 19, 008. §. 


vestri and -um, 273, obs. 3. 

veto, with inf. 451, obs. 2. 

victs, §2, 2. 

besa constr. of, 232, obs.; redundant 

79. 

vis, §2, 2. 

vocative of 2nd decl. in i, 19, obs. 4. 

vocative, use of, 335; same as nom. 337; 
with O, 336; formation of, 859. 


volo, 105. 

volo, with subj. 447; with inf, 512. 

vowels, classification of, 3; see also 840. 

wish, subj. of, 443, sqq. 

X, an addition to alph. 820; where first 
found, 837, obs. ; its changes, ib. 2. 

“Yes,” how expr. 159, 0b8.; 574. 

Z, found in earliest alph. 820; its power 
and uses, 836. 

zeugma, 643. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
SH Devices of Class-books for advanced Scholars. 


Formina A CHAIN oF History from THe Earuiest Aces 
DOWN TO Mopern Times. 


‘“We are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of teachers 
to these admirable schoolbooks.”—THE MUSEUM. 


English History and Literature, 


THE STUDENT’S HUME: A History oF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE EAaRvigst Times TO THE REVOLUTION IN 1688. By 
DAVID HUME. Incorporating the Researches of recent Historians. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878, by J. S. BREWER, M.A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 
7 Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 pp.) Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 

*,.* Also in Three Parts. With Coloured Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
I. From B.C. 55 TO THE DeATH oF RicwArD III, a.v. 1485. 
II. Henry VII. To THE REVOLUTION, 1688. 
III. THe REVOLUTION To THE ‘TREATY oF BgRLIN, 1878 
*,* Questions on the “ Student's Hume.” 2010. 25, 


THE STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. From tHe Accession of HeENry VII. To THE 
Deatu oF Georce II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. (680 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGH. By GEORGE P. MARSH. (538 pp.) Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. (s10 pp.) Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURHB. Selected from the Best WriTERS, and arranged Chrono- 
logically. By THOS. B, SHAW, M.A. (560 pp.) Post 8vo. 75. 6d, 
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. Seripture and Church History. ¢ 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE RETURN OF THE 
Jews From Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of 
the Old Testament. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps 
and Woodcuts. (630pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, CONTAINING THE CONNECTION OF THE 
O_p AND New TEsTAMENTS. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts. (680 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. A History of the Christian Church from the Times of 
the Apostles to the Reformation. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 75s. 6d. each. 

Part I.—aA.pD. 30—1003. (654 pp.) With Woodcuts. 
ParT II.—Aa.D. 1003-1614. (744 pp.) With Woodcuts. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By G. G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 2 Vols. 
7s. 6d. each. 

1st Pertod. From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. a.p. 596—1509. (576 pp.) 

2nd Period, From the Accession oF Henry VIII. to the 
Silencing of Convocation in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, (A.D. 1509— 
1717.) (635 Pp-) 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE EVIDENCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY. By HENRY WACE, D.D. Post 8vo. 

[42 Preparation. 


Ancient History. 


THE STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Pheenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Wood- 
cuts. (608 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From 
THE EARLigst TIMES TO THE RoMAN Conquest. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L, 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (640 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* Questions on the “Student's Greece.” 1210. 25, 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME. FroM THE 
Earuitst Times TO THER ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIkE. With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. (686 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. From THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE TO THE 
ACCESSION OF COMMODUS, A.D. 180. Post 8vo. [ls Preparation. 
THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: AN EPITOME OF THE 
History oF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN Empire. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Historians. With 100 Woodcuts. (700 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. Ed. 
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Europe. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
From THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS, 1453, 

TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, 'M. A., 
Fellow of B.N.C., Oxford. (800 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Kust Out. 

“Mr. Lodge has treated this wide subject in a broad and intelligent spirit. 
While his pages abound in facts, he has not been content to give a mere 
crowded summary of events: he presents us with many sound and thought- 
ful remarks on the tendencies of cach of his periods. itis grasp is firm and 


he never loses his way amidst a multitude of details... a ove all, we 
believe that we are justified in saying that itis minutely accurate.” —Fournaé 
of Education. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
(650 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


France. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. FROM THE 


Ear.igst TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE SECOND Ene we 
Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. 
ERVIS, M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts. gf ae pp. ) 
ost 8vo. 75. 6d. 


_——_— > 


Geography and Geology. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Canon BEVAN, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts. 
(710 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, MATHEMATICAL, PHysicaAL, AND DescripPTIVE. By 
Canon BEVAN, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts. (684 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
INDIA, PowiticaL AND Puysicat. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 
With Maps. Post 8vo. 75. 6. 

THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S.. A New Edition, thoroughly 
revised by PrRoressor P, MARTIN DUNCAN. With 600 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
7th Edition, corrected and reviscd. Post 8vo. gs. 

Se cee 


Law and Philosophy. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSO- 

PHY. With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLEM- 
ING, D.D. (440 pp.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. Compiled from the larger work. By eas 
CAMPBELL. (544 pp.) Post 8vo. 12s. 

AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S LECTURES. ON 
ee sat adele By GORDON CAMPBELL. (214 pp.) 

ost 8vo. 6s, 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Manuals. 


These Works have been drawn up for the Lower Forms, at the request of 
several teachers, whe require more elementary books than the STUDENT'S 
HISTORICAL MANUALS. , 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. In THREE Divisions I. Old 
Testament History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. 
Ill. New Testament History to A.D. 70. Edited by WM. SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. (370 pp. 16mo. 35. 6d. 


This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Bible. 

“ Students well know the value of Dr. Wm. Smith’s larger Scripture His- 
tory. This abridgment omits nothing of importance and is presented in 
such a handy form that it cannot fail to become a valuable aid to the less 
learned Bible Student."—Feople's Magazine. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. 
(310 pp.) r6mo. 35. 6d. 


‘‘ This book is designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by lacing in 
their true historical relations those allusions to Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Pheenicia, and the Medo-Persian Empire, which form the background of the 
history of Isracl trom Abraham to Nehemiah. The present work is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the ‘Smaller Scripture History ;’ and the two have 


been written expressly to be used together.” 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE RoMAN Conquest. By WM. SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp.) 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


This history has been drawn up at the request of several teachers, for the 
use of lower forms, elementary pupils. The table of contents presents a full 
analysis of the work, and has been so arranged, that the teacher can frame 
from it ied ee FOR THE EXAMINATION OF HIS CLASS, the answers to 
which will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. FROM THE 


EarLiest TIMES TO THE EsTABLISHMENT OF THE Emrire. By 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L. With Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts. 
(324 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


The “Smaller History of Rome” has been written and arranged on the same 
plan, and with the same object, as the ‘Smaller History of Greece.” Like 
that work it comprises aes chapters on the institutions and literature 
of the countries with which it deals. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 
lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. By H. 
R. LOCKWOOD. With go Woodcuts. (300 pp.) 16mo. 35. 6d. 


This work has been prepared by a lady for the use of schools und young 
persons of both sexes. In common with many other teachers, she has lonz 
felt the want of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might 
safely be placed in the hands of the oune: and yet contain all that is gene- 
rally necessary to enable them to understand the classical allusions they may 
meet with in prose or poetry, and to appreciate the meanings of works of art 

A carefull a ae set of Greer One is appended, the answers to which 
will be foun e corresponding pages of the volume. 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Canon BEVAN, M.A. (240pp.) With Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


‘This work has been drawn up chiefly for the lower forms in schools, at 
the request of several teachers who require for their pupils a more elemen- 
tary work than the ‘Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography.’ The arrange- 
ment of the two works is substantially the same. The more important 
towns alone are mentioned; the historical notices are curtailed; modern 
names are introduced only in special cases, either for the purpose of identifi- 
cation or where any noticeable change has occurred; and the quotations 
from classical works are confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
illustrative of local peculiarities. A very ample Index is supplicd, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionary for occasional reference." 


A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
- By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 
16mo. (290 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


This ‘‘Smaller Manual” has been compiled for pupils who are acquiring 
for the first time the chief facts of General Geography, and no pains have 
been spared to render the learner’s task as easy and as pleasant as the 
nature of the subject admits of. Accuracy as to details has been striven 
after, in order that the young student may have a solid and safe foundation 
for his future studies in the advanced branches of the Sciences. 


‘Great pains appear to have been spent on the verification of facts, and 
the arrangement is a model of good method. Throughout the book there 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious work, sound judgment, 
and practical acquaintance with teaching.”—Schoot Guardian. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From THE 
Earuiest TIMES TO THE YEAR 188. By PHILIP SMITH, 
oe With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) 16mo. 
35. e 

‘* The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is confidently 
believed that the Work will be found to present a careful and _ trustworthy 
account of English History for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it is 
chiefly intended.” —Preface. 


§* This little volume is so pregnant with valuable information, that it will 
enable anyone who reads it attentively to answer such qucsens as are set 
forth in the English History Papers in the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tions." —Keader. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
Giving a Sk-tch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By JAMES 
ROWLEY, (276pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6¢. 


The imyor.ant position which the study of English literature is now 
taking in education has led to the publication of this work, and of the 
accompanying volume of specimens. Both books have been undertaken at 
the request of many eminent teachers, and no pains have been spared to 
adapt hem to the purpose for which they are designed—as elementary works 
to be used in schools. 


SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. (368 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


While the “Smaller History of English Literature” supplies a rapid but 
trustworthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive 
influences which imparted to their writings their peculiar character, the 
present work supplies choice examples of the works themselves, accom- 
panied by all the explanations required for their perfect explanation The 
two works are thus especially designed to be used together. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Biblical Dictionaries. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: comprisInec 1Ts 


ANTIQUITIES. BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL History. 
By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L.and LL.D. 
ith Illustrations. 3 vols. (3158 pp.) Medium 8vo. £5 55. 


‘* The most complete, learned, and trustworthy work of the kind hitherto 
produced."—A thenaum, : 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Con- 
densed from the larger Work. For Families and Students. With 
Maps and 300 I!ustrations. (1039 pp.) 8vo. 21s. 


A Dictionary of the Bib'e, in some form or another, is indispensable for 
every family. To students im the Universities, and in the Upper Forms 
at Schools, to private families, and to that numerous class of persons who 
desire to arrive at results simply, this CONCISE DICTIONARY will, it is 
pees supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and explanation of 
the Bible. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Abridged from the larger Work. For Schools and Young Persons, 
With Maps and Illustrations. (620 pp.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation 
of Dr. Wm. Smith's Bible Dictionary. The work has been done as only a 
careful and intelligent scholar could do it. which preserves to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each article."—British Quarterly Review. 
; a 


The two following Works are intended to furnish a complete account 
of the leading personages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, 
Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. They commence 
at the period at which the ‘* Dictionary of the Bible” leaves off, 
and form a continuation of it. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and ARchpEAcon CHEETHAM, 
D.D. With Illustrations. 2vols. Medium 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


§6 The work before us is unusually well done. A more acceptable present 
for a candidate for holy orders, or a more valuable book for any library, than 
the ‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ could not easily be found." — 
Saturday Review. : 


A DICTIONARY OF OHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOOTRINES. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and HENRY WACE, D.D. Vols. I, 
II., and III. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6a. each. (Jo be completed in 
4 vols.) 

‘* The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the 
contributors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation, 
In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been 
made for a_century to the historical library of the English theological 
student.” —Zim«cs, 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 
By Various WRITERS. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

_‘ It isan honour to this College to have presented to the world so dis- 
tinguished a scholar as Dr. Wim. Smith, who has, by his valuable manuals cf 
classical antiquity, and classical history and biography, done as much as any 

man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman 

world among the students of this age,"—Alr, Grote at the London University. 


I. A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c, (1300 pp.) With 500 Illustrations. Mediuin 8vo. 28s, 


YI. A DIOTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Containing a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and Ecclesiastical. 
(3700 pp.) With 560 Illustrations. 3vols, Medium 8vo. 84. 


III, A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 
Including the Political Htstory of both Countries and Cities, as well as their 


Geography. (2500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations, 2vols, Medium vo. 56s. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A OLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. For the Higher Forms 
in Schools, Condensed from the larger Dictionaries. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. For Junior 
Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 


For quis Classes. Abridged from the larger Work. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—_—_¢—_—__— 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Ancient Atlas. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, BIBLIcAL 


AND CLassIcAL. Intended to illustrate the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
and the ‘‘ Classical Dictionaries.” Compiled under the superintendence 
of WM. SMITH, D.C.L, and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LL.D. 
With Descriptive Text, Indices, &c. With 43 Maps. Folio, half- 
bound. Price Six Guineas. 


* The students of Dr. Smith’s admirable Dictionaries must have felt 
themselves in want of an Atlas constructed on the same scale of precise and 
minute information with the article they were reading. This want has at 
length been supplied by the superb work before us. The indices are full, the 
engraving is exquisite, and the delineation of the natural features very 
minute and beautiful. It may safely be pronounced—and higher praise can 
scarcely be bestowed—to be a worthy co.npanion of the volumes which it is 
intended to illustrate."—Guardian. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionaries. 


“*¥ consider Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries to have conferred a great and lasting 
service on the cause of classical learning in this country.”—Dean LIDDELL. 

“*T have found Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dicti a great convenience to me. I 
think that he has been very judicious in what he bas omitted, as well as what he 
has inserted.”—Dr, SCOTT. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Basep 
ON THE WoRKS OF FORCELLINI AND FrEUND. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and LL.D, (1200 pp.) Medium 8vo. ars. 


This work aims at performing the same service for the Latin language as 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention has 
been ped to Etymology, in which deparnent especially this work is ad- 
mitted to maintain a superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

‘*Dr. Wm. Smith's ‘ Latin-English Dictionary’ {s lifted, by its indepen- 
dent merit, far above comparison with any school or college dictionary 
commonly in use."—Examiner. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, witH 
A SEPARATE DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES, TABLES OF ROMAN 
Moneys, &c. A New Edition, Edited by Prof. T. D. HALL. The 
Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Square 12mo. 


7s. 6d. 


This edition of Dr. Smith’s ‘Smaller Latin-English Dictionary’ is to a 
great extent a new and original Work. Every article has been carefully 
revi: The improvements introduced fall mainly under the following 

eads :— 

x. A much larger number of the examples given are actually translated. 

2. Many articles have been re-cast, and not a few entirely re-written, 

3. All the etymological articles have been revised, and the greater part of 
them re-written. ; : 

4 Very great care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the quantities. 

5. Short notes on synonymous words have been introduced in a large 
number of cases. ; 

6. ‘The Index of Proper Names has been largely increased ; and additional 
information given. 


A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Cael Sources. By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A, 
(970 pp.) Medium 8vo. ars. 


It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more com- 
plete and more perfect ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY than yet exists, and 
every article has been the result of original and independent research. 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers ; and 
those phrases are as a general rule given in both English and Latin. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 


from the above Work, for the use of Junior Classes. (730 pp.) 
Square r2mo. 78. 6d. 


‘An English-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
country. It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the standard English- 
Latin Dictionary as long as either tongue endures. Evena general exami- 
nation of the pages will serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its 
fulness and philological value, and the ‘ work is toa large extent a diction- 
ary of the English language, as well as an English-Latin Dictionary.'""— 
English Churchman. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith’s Educational Series. 


“The general exceller.ce of the books included in Mr. Murray's educa- 
tional series is so begr basest Sage pamctebog be as to give in a Pre 
the stamp of merit to the works of which it consists."—SCH00 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE. 


THE YOUNG BEGINNER’S FIRST LATIN BOOE: 
containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping Stone to “‘ Prin- 

‘ cipia Latina,” Part I., for Young Children. (112 pp.) 1amo. 2s. 


THE YOUNG BEGINNER’S SECOND LATIN 
BOOK: containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping Stone 
to “ Principia Latina,” Part II., for Young Children. (98 pp.) r2mo. 2s. 


Latin Course. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. First LATIN COURSE. 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. (216 pp.) ramo., 35.62, 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn their usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful words. 

The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are so arranged that 
the work can be used with equal advantage by those who prefer either the 
Public School Primer or the older arrangement. 


APPENDIX TO PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. (125 pp.) r2mo. 28. 6d, 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. READING BOOK. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquiti 
and History, With Notes anda Dictionary. (268 pp.) 12mo. i 6. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part ITI. Poetry. 1. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogz Ovidianz. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp.) 12mo. 38. 6. 

PRINOCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition, 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. SHORT TALES AND 
ANECDOTES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
Latin Prose. (102 pp.) 12m0. 35. 

LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. Arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phzdrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ceesar’s ‘‘Gallic War.” (190 pp.) 12mo. 3s. 6a. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. FoR THE 
Use oF COLLEGES AND THE HIGHER Forms 1n ScuHoots. By 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. and T. D. HALL. Thirteenth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and partly re-written. (450 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s. 

SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, FoR THE MIDDLE AND 
Lower Forms. New and thoroughly revised Edition. (260 pp.) 
12amo, 35. 6d. 

TACITUS, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, AND FIRST BOOK OF 
THE ANNALS. With English Notes. ramo. 3s. 6d. 


°° Keys may be had by AUTHENTICATED TFACHERS on application. 
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Greek Course. 
_INITIA GR2ZCA, Part I. A First GREEK CouRSE, 


containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
(284 pp.) r2mo. 38. 6d. 
*,* The present Edition has been very thoroughly revised, and many additions 
and improvements have been introduced. 

The great object of this work, as of the “ Principia Latina,” is to make 
the study of the language as easy and simple as possible, by giving the 
grammatical forms only as they are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declension. For the con- 
venience of teachers the cases of the nouns, &c., are given according to the 
ordinary grammars as well as according to the arrangement of the Public 
Schools Latin Primer. 


APPENDIX TO INITIA GRZECA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 


Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Init1a Graca, Part II. (rropp.) ramo. as. 6d. 


INITIA GR2AECA, Part II. A READING BOOK. Con- 


taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. Witha Lexicon. (220 pp.) 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GR2AZCA, Part III. Prose Composition. 
Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Exer- 
cises, (202 pp.) 12mo. 35. 6d. : 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. For THE 
HicHER Forms. By Proressor CURTIUS. Edited by WM. 
> SMITH, D.C.L. (386 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufficient prcof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
country continue to use Grammars which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modern philology. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. FoR THE MIDDLE 
AND Lower Forms. Abrideed from the above Work. (220 pp.) 
12mo, 35. 6d, , 


THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above 
Work. (125 pp.) 12mo. 25. 6d. 


PLATO: THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, THE CRITO, AND 
ParT OF THE PuHapo: with Notes in English from STALLBAUM, 
* SCHLEIERMACHER’S Introductions. (242 pp.) 12mo. 35. 6d. 


#,* Keys may be had by AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS on afflication. 
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French Course. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. <A First FRENCH 


Courss, containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabu- 
lariesand Materials for French Conversation. (202pp.) 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the “ Principia Latina” and “ Initia Graeca" the easiest books for 
learning Latin and Greek, are anxious to obtain equally elementary French 
books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying a new 
language on the plan with which the learner is alrcady familiar. The main 
object is to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the chief 
grammatical forms, to learn their usage by constructing simple sentences as 
soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumulate 
gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 


APPENDIX TO FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 


taining Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. (110 pp.) 
zamo. 2s. 6d, . 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A READING BOOK. 


Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. (376 pp.) r2mo. 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. PROSE CoMPoOsITION. 


Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: PRACTICAL 


AND HISTORICAL, FoR THE HIGHER Forms. By C. HERON-WALL, 
with INTRODUCTION by M. LittrR#. (490 pp.) Post 8vo, 6s. 


This Grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 


‘ This book asa whole is quite a monument of French Grammar, and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high-class teaching.”—School 
Board Chronicle. 


‘*J¢ would be difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. Wall’s 
work, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M. Littré says of it in an introductory letter :—‘ I 
have carefully tested the principal parts of your work, and have been com- 
pletely satisfied with the accuracy and correctness which I found there.’”— 
Saturday Review. 


A SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. FOR THE 


MippLeE AND Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work, 
(230 pp.) 1r2mo. 35. 6d. 


#,* Keys may be had by AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS om application. 
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German Course. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A Frrst GERMAN 
Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus and Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies and materials for German Conversation. (244 pp.) 12mo, 
35. 6d. 

*.° The present edition has undergone a very careful revision, and varions 
improvements and additions have been introduced. 

This work is on the same plan as the ‘‘ French Principia,” and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point. Differing from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters; and as the Roman letters are not only used by 
many modern German writers, but also in Grimm’s great Dictionary and 
Grammar, there seems no reason why the beginner, especially the native of 
a foreign country, who has learnt his own language in the Roman letters, 
should be any longer debarred from the advantage of this innovation. It is 
believed that this alteration will facilitate, more than at first might be sup- 
posed, the acquisition of the language. But at the same time, as many 
German books continue to be printed in the German characters, the exer- 
cises are printed in both German and Roman letters. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A READING BOOK. 
Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary. (272 pp.) 12mo. 35. 6a, 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. (240 pp.) Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
°° Keys may be had by AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS on application, 


Italian Course. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First ITALIAN 


Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Italian Conversation. By Sicnor 
RICCI, Professor of Italian at the City of London School. (288 pp.) 
12mo. 35. 6a, 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A First ITALIAN 
REApDING-Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, 
and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. By Signor RICCI. z2mo, 
3s. 6d, 


@e° Keys may be had by AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS on afflication. 
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English Course. 
A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary 


Schools. With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated parsing lessons. 
by I. D. HALL, M.A. (120 pp.) 16mo. Is. 
his Work aims at the clearest and simplest statement possible of the 
first principles of English Grammar for the use of children from about eight 
to twelve years of age. ; 
‘*We doubt whether any grammar of equal size could give an introduction 
to the English language more clear, concise, and full than this. "— Watchman. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With 194 Exercises. By WM, SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, 
M.A. oe Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully revised. (270 

F ost 8vo. 35. 62. 

This Work has been prepared with a special view to the peg urements of 
Schools in which English, as a living language, is systematically taught, and 
differs from most modern grammars in its thoroughly practical character. 
A distinguishing feature of the book is the constant appeal for every usage 
to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

“An admirable English Grammar. _ We cannot give it higher praise than 
to say that as a school grammar it is the best in this country. There 
isa more complete and systematic treatment of Syntax than in any other 
works of thekind. It isa work thoroughly well done.”—English Churchman. 

©,* Keys may be had by AUTHENTICATED TEACHERS on afplication. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 


Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for 
Schools and for Private Students of English, By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
(210 pp), 12mo. 38. 6d. 

‘Mr. Hall's ‘ Manual’ is certainly the most sensible and practical book 
upon English composition that we have lately seen. The great variety of 
subjects which it suggests as themes for exercising the imagination as well 
as the literary powers of young students will be found a great assistance to 
teachers, who must often be sorely puzzled to hit upon subjects sufficiently 
diversified without being ridiculously beyond the scope of youthful experi- 
ence.”"—Saturday Review. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. (368 pp.) x2mo. 2s. 6d. 


This book is a Primary History in no narrow sense. It is an honest at- 
tempt to exhibit the leading facts and events of our history, free from political 
and sectarian bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, be found suitable for 
schools in which children of various denominations are taught. 

“This Primary History eraledee' fulfils the design of the work. Its style 
is good, its matter is well arranged, and the pupil must be very stupid who 
fails to gather from its lively pages an intelligent account of the history of 
our united nation. It cannot fail to be a standard book."—Fohn Bult. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
PuysicAL AND PouiticaL. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. 
(400 pp-) Post 8vo. 55. 

This work has been drawn up for Middle Forms in Public Schools, Ladies’ 
Colleges, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle Class 
and Commercial Schools, and Civil Service Examinations. 

‘It fully sustains the high reputation of Mr. Murray's series of school 
manuals, and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity. Bearing in 
mind its high character, it is a model of cheapness.” School Guardian. 


A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
For SCHOOLS AND YouNG Persons. New and Revised Edition. By 
JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. (290 pp.) 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

‘*Great pains appear to hare been spent on the verification of facts, and 
the arrangement 1s a model of good method. Throughout the book there 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious work, sound judgment 
and practical acquaintance with teaching.” —School Guardian. : 
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Eton College Books. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I.— ELE- 
MENTARY. For Use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the 
sanction of the Headmaster. By A. C. AINGER, M.A,, and H. G. 
INTE M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Also, by the same Editors, 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Adapted to the 


Eton Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE ETON FOURTH FORM OVID. Being Easy 
Passages selected from the ELEG1Ac Poems of Ovip and TisuLLus. 
With  cplanatory Notes. By H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. Third Edition, post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


re eee : 


Standard School Books. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprisine 


Nouns, PRoNouns, AND ADJECTIVES, WITH THE ACTIVE VERBS. 
With ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and 
new order of Cases given. By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
(124 pp.) New and Enlarged Edition. 16mo. 238. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a great variety of 
vivid voce work for class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms. 


“ This work answers thoroughly to its title. The explanations are very 
clear and very full, indeed AN INEXPERIENCED TEACHEP WILL FIND HERE 
A METHOD SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND WE HAVE SEEN.”— 
Watchman. 


KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 
An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp.) remo. 3s. 6c. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


ACCIDENCE, SYNTAX and Prosopy. (220 pp.) 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in the art of Latin 
Versification. (156 pp.) xz2mo. 35. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRAECA. AN _Intro- 


DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GREEK. A Grammar, Delectus and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp.) 12mo. 35. 6. 


A PRACTICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, containing numerous colloquial phrases and idioms, 
By G. F. CHAMBERS. (730 pp.) 16mo. 6s. 


LEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the Hebrew 


Text of Genesis i.—vi., and Psalms i.—vi. Grammatical Analysis ang 
Nocabulary. (252 pp.) Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Natural Philosophy and Science. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL 
NIEWTH, M.A., D.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
(200 pp.) Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


*,* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
quired at the Matriculation Examination of the University of London, 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 
STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of New College, London, and Fellow of 
University College, London. (362 pp.) Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughout, and 
with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 
the University of London. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 


Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics. (378 pp.) Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL A New Edition, thoroughly revised, 
by Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN. With 600 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


“ The work before us may be regarded as an almost perfect introduction 
to the sciences of geolozy and pal eontelony Sir Charles Lyell has admir- 
ably abridged some portions of his larger work, and has adverted briefly to 
some of the more important recent discoveries, He has entirely succeeded 
in his attempt to unite brevity with the copiousness of illustration which is 
almost a necessity in a volume intended for beginners."—Eaaminer. 


THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. Revised by A. B. BUCKLEY. Portrait 
and Woodcuts. (468 pp.) Post 8vo. gs. 

‘Mrs, Somerville’s delightful volume. The style of this astonishing pro- 
duction is so clear and unaffected, and conycys, with so much simplicity, so 
yreat a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands 


of every youth, the moment he has mastered the gencral rudiments of 
education.”—Quarterly Review. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
HiMois by JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A, Portrait. (548 pp.) Post 
VO. QS. 


“Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Physical Geography’ is the work she is most gene- 
rally known by, and notwithstanding the numerous works on the same sub- 
ieee ve have since appeared, it still holds its place as a first authority."—=. 

ature. 
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Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


‘‘ Mrs. Markham’s Histories are constructed on a plan which is novel and we 
think well chosen, and we are giad to find that they are deservedly popular, for they 
cannot be too strongly recommended.’’—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE First INVASION 
BY THE Romans. New and revised edition. Continued down to 
1880. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With roo 
Woodcuts. (528 pp.) 1r2mo. 35. 6d. 

“*Mrs. Markham’s ‘ History of England ° is the best history for the young 
that ever appeared, and is far SUDEHOE to many works of much higher pre- 
tensions. Itis well written, well informed, and marked by sound judgment 
and good sense, and is moreover extremely pate acne I know of no 
history used in any of our public schools at all comparable to it.”"—QQ in 
Notes and Queries. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
Gauv By JuLius Ca#sar. New and revised edition. Continued 
down to 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
With 7o Woodcuts. (ssopp.) r2mo. 35. 6d. 

**Mrs. Markham’'s Histories are well known to all those engaged in the 
instruction of youth. They are deservedly very popular; and we have been 
given to understand, in proof of this assertion, that of her Histories many 
thousand copies have been sold."—Bell’s Messenger. 

HISTORY OF GERMANY, FROM irs INVASION BY 
Marius. New and revised edition. Continued down to 1880. With 
so Woodcuts. (460 pp.) r2mo, 35. 6d. 

‘“‘ A very valuable compendium of all that is most important in German 
History. The facts have been accurately and laboriously collected from 
authentic sources, and they are lucidly arranged so as to invest them with 
the interest which naturally pertains to them.” 


—Evangelical Magasine. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Lavy CALLCOTT. New and revised edition. Continued down to 
1878. 480th thousand. With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


‘TI never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such simplicity.” 
—Mrs. MARCETT. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From 
THE EARLIEST TIMBS TO THE FALL OF THE SECOND EmMrike. 
With Map and Illustrations. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

“The jaded schoolboy, surfeited with tales and the ‘ over-pressure’ 
arising from long attention to lives and adventures, will, towards the latter 
part of his holiday, turn with some relief to this book, and beyin feasting 
afresh. Those who know what ‘ Little Arthur’s England’ did to popularise 
the subject among little folks, will know what to expect in this ‘ France! 
The book is capitally illustrated, and very wisely the compiler does not 
reject the exciting and legendary parts of the subject.” —Schoolmaster. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. A NEw VERSION. Chiefly from the 
Original Sources. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Wood- 
cuts. (168 pp.) Post 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

* Of AEsop’s FABLES there ought to be in every school many copies, full 
of pictures."—Fraser's Magazine, 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. By Dzan 
STANLEY. With Woodcuts. (210 pp.) 16mo. 28. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.) (Printers, Whitefriars, 
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